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THE SAW AND ITS MAKER. 


This is a mechanical age in which we are living, and 
among the greatest factors in it are the men who are 
leaders in the mechanical arts—the men who invent, 
There have been a few 
men whose inventions were so unique, whose productions 


perfect, organize and direct. 


were of such far-reaching results, that their names are 
and will be famous in history; but even more honorable 
is the position of those, who, whether themselves invent- 
ors or not, develop and apply mechanical means and 
methods to the doing of the world’s work. 

Not many generations ago a mechanic held a mean 
position. He was distinctly the inferior of the repre- 
sentatives of the church, the law and pro- 
fession of but now the mechanic, 
particularly in this country of ours, is a 
He it is that, through 
work, is abolishing work, and who by the 


arms; 
master among men. 


use of machinery is making room for that 
leisure in which the more delicate flowers of 
the human mind will have opportunity for 
And the mechanic 
longer uncouth or hard, for in these days 


growth. is himself no 
imagination is as essential in mechanics as 
in literature; for brains nowadays is more 
than and the the best 
mechanic who puts the most intelligent 


muscle, man is 
activity into his products. 

The result of alt this is that, at this time, 
and particularly in the United States, the 
leaders of thought and of activity in all 
directions are quite likely to be those who 
are directing the industries of the nation. 
It is of a man renowned along ‘one com- 
paratively narrow line that we have to 
speak, yet it is a line which is as essen- 
tial to the completeness of the mechanical 
side of the lumber business as any other. 

One of the first tools which assisted man 
in the accomplishment of his desires was 
the saw. The oldest picture stories of 
ancient Egypt show its use. From the days 
of the Pharaohs on, the saw, whose utility 
has always been recognized, was the subject 
of constant improvement, and the kinds of 
saws and methods of making them have both 
shown progress. But saws such as we know 
today, of fine quality and yet cheap enough 
to be within reach of the ordinary artisan, 
and to be applied to almost every imagin- 
able use, are in their perfection of recent 
invention. 

In the early days of saw-making in this 
country and even as late as the early part 
of this century, the business was in a crude state. Up 
to the ’40’s the mulay saw was uninvented, the inserted 
tooth circular was undreamed of, and the dimensions 
and working capacity of the saws then in use compare 
but poorly with those of the present time. It was as 
recently as 1879 that what was thought to be a most 
remarkable achievement was given wide publicity. This 
was a record of lumber cut in a white pine mill in 
Michigan, where nineteen cuts, each sixteen feet long, 
The saw was 72 inches in 
Since that time 


were made in one minute. 
diameter of 6 gage and had 72 teeth. 
the band saw has revolutionized the saw industry, and 
records of work done in some of the large band saw 
mills of both the north and south with the single and 
double edge Atkins band saws during the past year have 
been marvelous and beyond the most optimistic dreams 
of eithet mill buildings or saw manufacturers of former 
times. 

Methods of saw manufacture have changed the tool 
itself. In the first saw factories in this country the 
grinding of the saws was not done where the blade was 


made, this portion of the work being a separate trade 
and done by what were known as grinders. About that 
time, in 1840 to 1850, a smither did well if he blocked 
or smithed a dozen hand or cross-cut saws a day; but 
now, with the improved methods of machinery, a man 
turns out that many dozen and all done much better 
than by hand. The former way of toothing a saw was 
by a tread power machine, whereas today automatic and 
semi-automatic machinery has multiplied the produc- 
tion many times over. 

This country today leads the world in the manu- 
facture of saws, the quality of steel and temper and 
workmanship of which is not equaled by those of any 
other country under the sun. This has been brought 





ELIAS C. ATKINS. 


about by the demand of the times and of the progressive 
and hurrying American people, responded to by the 
inventive genius so common among them. 

In this development of the saw industry, one of the 
most prominent figures is Elias C. Atkins, of Indian- 
apolis, a man who learned saw-making as a trade and 
then became one of the leading factors in the develop- 
ment of the trade into a great industry. 

Thomas Atkins, the earliest representative of the 
family in this country, came to America in the seven- 
teenth century and settled in New England. From his 
son, Benoni, was descended Rollin, father of E. C. Atkins, 
the subject of this sketch, who was born in Bristol, 
Conn., June 28, 1833, the youngest of a family of six. 

Mr. Atkins was educated in the grammar-school of 
his native town and at the early age of twelve years was 
apprenticed to the trade of saw-making in the saw works 
owned and operated by his uncle, in the town of Bris- 
tol. The firm was Atkins, Allen & Co., established about 
1838. At the age of seventeen he had acquired such a 
thorough knowledge of the business and shown such 


remarkable mechanical genius that he was promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent of the estab- 
lishment. His evenings were devoted to study and read- 
ing, the lack of earlier opportunities having inspired the 
desire to improve all possible advantages. When about 
twenty-two years of age, Mr. Atkins became ambitious 
to seek a wider field of usefulness and in 1855 went to 
Cleveland, Ohio, establishing the first saw factory in 
that city, but after one year there he became convinced 
that the saw industry could be developed under more 
favorable conditions in Indiana, and he therefore moved 
to Indianapolis in 1856. 

Mr. Atkins began his business career in Indianapolis 
single-handed and alone in one corner of the old Hill 
planing mill on East street. After a year 
or so he moved into the old city foundry. 
Here he burned out twice, but with his 
usual determination and grit he started up 
the third time, at his present location, in 
1861. Here the business has been grad- 
ually developed and increased until now 
there are over 700 men employed in the 
works, with a weekly pay roll of over 
$6,000, and branch houses have been estab- 
lished in three of the leading cities of the 
country—Memphis, Tenn., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Atlanta, Ga.—besides important 
agencies in all parts of the worid. Only a 
few weeks ago, in the international con- 
test in Tasmania, on the other side of the 
world, the Atkins saws took first prize over 
all comers, which shows the world-wide 
reputation and use of these goods. 

The present home factory covers several 
acres of ground with a number of the finest 
arranged saw factory buildings in the 
world. 

Much of the machinery used in the 
various departments of this great plant, is 
of Mr. Atkins’s own. invention. It is a 
matter of record that over one hundred 
patents have been granted him, a great 
many of them being between the years 1880 
and 1890. These inventions were the out- 
growth of the necessities of the business, in 
supplementing a limited capital in the 
beginning, and from a determination on his 
part to excel all competitors, giving prac- 
tical demonstration to one of his pet 
theories, that with the proper improve- 
ments in machinery and methods of manu- 
facturing he would be able to produce at a 
minimum cost perfect goods, such as could 
be safely warranted in every particular. 
He has never attempted to dispose of any 
of his patents, using them exclusively in his own busi- 
ness, and he was therefore soon able without difficulty 
to place all the goods that he could manufacture with 
the dealers and consumers throughout the country. His 
goods have been exhibited at all the great industrial 
exhibitions held in this country during the past quar- 
ter of a century, where they have been awarded first 
medals, and there is now on the way to the Exposition 
Universelle at Paris a very fine and complete assort- 
ment of the products of this factory. 

Mr. Atkins has from time to time been interested in 
several other enterprises wherein his remarkable sagacity 
has been demonstrated. One of the most prominent of 
these was the large properties of the Hecla Consoli- 
dated Mining Company, in its extensive silver, copper 
and lead mines. Mr, Atkins went into the mountains 
where tools and supplies had to be conveyed in wagons, 
350 miles overland from Ogden, Utah. For two years 
he lived the rough life of a miner, and under his manage- 
ment the success of the enterprise is shown by the 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut—New Haven, 
Conn., Wednesday, February 14. 

Southern Illinois Retail Lumbermen’s 
tralia, Ill., February 20. 

Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Omaha, 
Neb., Thursday and Friday, February 22 and 23. 

Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association—Pilgrim 
hotel, Marshalltown, Ia., Friday, february 23. 


Association—Cen- 


Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Milwau- 
kee, Wis., February 27 and 28. 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—Balti- 


more, Md., Wednesday, March 7 

Northwestern Towa Retail 
Sioux City, March 29. 

Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Mississippi 
son, Miss., April 17. 

PBB DD DD DD DI 

Consolidation among retail lumber associations is 
proposed as a means of securing the numbers and finan- 
cial strength which command the respect of the whole- 
sale trade and make their work more effective. 

PAPA PALI III 

It is suggested by observers of the hardwood trade 
that mills might cut a greater proportion of oak into 
plain sawed stock than they do, with results to their 
advantage. It is said that a great deal of oak is being 
quarter sawed which is not adapted to that method 
of manufacture, and while there will not be too much 
oak in the country, there is likely to be a dispropor- 
tionate quantity of quarter-sawed stock, a good deal of 
it of an inferior quality, and much too little plain 
sawed. 


Lumbermen’s Association 


Jack- 


errr 
The eastern lumber trade seems finally to have 
accepted the idea of permanently higher prices, and 
nowhere is there greater strength in price lists than 
east of the Alleghenies. 
PAP APD LADD DDD 
The last two or three weeks have been favorable to 
logging operations in spite of a lack of snow in some 
sections; but two weeks do not make a logging season 
and loggers are apprehensive of an early break-up. 
OPA PD PD LD LI I IIIT 
New interest is being taken in mahogany. The pros- 
perity of the country is making a demand for fine finish- 
ing materials, for which purpose mahogany is a favorite; 
consequently mahogany operations are being enlarged 
and new people are going into the business. 
OPAL PD PDL IIIS ISS 
One of the heaviest lumber manufacturing concerns in 
the south has sent out its stock list for January 1, 1900, 
showing a deplorable condition of its dry stocks. It had 
small stocks of anything and a great many important 
items were lacking. For instance, in the 2x4 piece stuff 
list there was less than a full carload and that only 
in one length. In 2x10’s there was about a carload of the 
14-foot length, and nothing else. In No. 1 boards, three 
carloads seems to be the limit in any one sort, and so it 
is all through the list. Among the foot notes are these: 
“Under the circumstances we cannot accept rush orders 


but will use our best endeavor to expedite shipments. 
Stocks being very much reduced, all goods are offered 
subject to being on hand on receipt of order. First come, 
first served.” 
BDO OOO 
The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
responded well’ last week to an appeal from W. A. 
Bennett, chairman of the Lumbermen’s Advisory Board 
for the Paris exposition, by a substantial contribution to 
the funds of the board. 
PAPAS rs 
Maple flooring is a commodity which is constantly 
growing in favor, not only in this country but abroad. 
There are constantly increasing exports, and this fact, 
together with the larger domestic trade, makes the 
manufacturers feel confident of the strength of their 


position. 
PBAPABBAL LLL II 


The Lumbermen’s Advisory Committee, in connection 
with the Paris exposition, is receiving evidences that at 
last the lumbermen of the country are waking up to 
the importance of the projected exhibit of commercial 
forestry. As the time grows short in which representa- 
tion and exhibit space can be secured, applications are 
coming in by wire. 

ere 

Retail lumber dealers of Illinois, especially, are recov- 
ering their nerve and are declining to admit that the 
present range of prices on lumber is likely seriously 
to interfere with their business. It has been the anticipa- 
tion of lower prices, thus justifying delay, which has 
had some effect in reducing the demand for lumber; 
but as the people discover that prices are on a firm 
basis and are not likely to be lowered for an indefinite 
time to come, they will probably go ahead with their 
projects for building and improvements in about the 
usual way. 

~errerrnern oorr—rrs 

Reports of the Retail! Lumbermen’s Insurance Asso- 
ciation, of Minneapolis, show that the largest amount 
written in any one month previous to January, 1900, 
was in March, 1899; the amount written was $264,250, 
which included renewals; the net gain was $73,550. The 
next largest amount was in May, 1899, which was $226,- 
840, which included renewals, in which month was 
the largest net. gain that it had previous to 1900, which 
was $93,340. The amount written in January, 1900, 
was $357,100, which included renewals; the net gain 
in that month was $158,175; the net gain in deposit 
premium in that month was $1,720.75. The amount of 
business in force February 1, 1900, was $4,591,596. 
There was but one month beside the first two named that 
exceeded $200,000 business written, and that was $201,- 
000, in one month iast year. ‘The above shows that 
the retail trade is beginning to appreciate the advantages 
of this form of insurance, especially as the actual cost 
was last year but nineteen cents a hundred, where it 
formerly cost $1 in stock companies. This company 
actually collected thirty-six cents, using nineteen cents 
for losses and expenses and putting seventeen cents into 
surplus. 
¢ The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
invites the retail associations to send delegates to its 
annual meeting to be held in Baltimore next month, in 
order that the-co-operation begun at Boston last year 
may be perfected and put into fulled effect. It is to be 
hoped that the invitation will be generally accepted, 
though it is unfortunate that the invitation did not 
come earlier, before so many of the retail organizations 
had held their annual conventions at which the dele- 
gates could have been clothed with the power to act on 
behalf of the associations, 


OPTIMISM PREVAILS. 


When the year opened, lumbermen, while reasonably 
confident of the stability of prices, were yet not at all 
certain about the course of trade during the season. 
They were inclined to say that if prices and profits were 
as good as last year they would be satisfied. In the 
hardwood branch of the industry there was much confi- 
dence that conditions would be maintained throughout 
the season and in other woods no fear was felt for the 
early part of the year; but, taking it all through, there 
was not the buoyancy in the manner and opinions of the 
trade that might have been expected. Perhaps this was 
because they felt that a repetition of last year’s experi- 
ence was too good a thing to hope for and were inclined 
to discount the future somewhat so as to avoid too great 
disappointment if the results should not be entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

But as the weeks have gone on there has been a change 





‘they can get at going prices. 


in the tone. The conditions have been studied, statistics 
have been collected and reviewed, the attitude of buyers 
has been noted with care, and the result is a reassurance 
of the trade and a growing belief that not only will 1900 
equal the record of its predecessor, but that as far as 
prices are concerned it is likely to surpass it. 

Lumber will cost more to its producers this year than 
last. This is made certain by the higher valuation put 
on timber and the increased logging expenses. These 
facts affect both the cost of logs laid in by those who 
own and manufacture the timber and of logs on the 
open market. They make it evident that if the profit of 
last year is to be equaled this year, prices must be higher. 
If the prices of last year had been based on the opera- 
tions of combination or any arbitrary fixing of quota- 
tions by manufacturers and wholesalers no higher prices 
this year could be expected, but they were based solely 
on the relation between supply and demand, which rela- 
tion, being understood by the trade, was taken advan- 
tage of. 

Are the conditions any less favorable now than they 
were a year ago at this time? We believe not. 

Stocks are for the most part lighter than a year ago, 
the only increases probable being in some lines of green 
lumber, which will not for some time to come be avail- 
able for use. The demand is heavier than a year ago, 
certainly in building lumber, and by the preponderance 
of opinion in hardwoods. There are a good many, or 
rather were a good many, hardwood buyers who had been 
holding off in the vague hope that the market might turn 
in their favor, but there is evidence that the buyers, 
whether consumers or not, have about given up hope of 
anything of that sort and are ready to take anything 
There are still and doubt- 
less will continue to be a good many who will buy from 
hand to mouth, but this is as much because of the lack of 
supplies, which makes heavy stocking up impossible, as 
from any fixed policy. 

Taking the country over and all branches of the trade 
into consideration, it seems to be pretty well settled that 
the trade of the year will be fully up to that of the last, 
unless some unforeseeable catastrophe should intervene. 
Of course if there should be a general crop failure 
throughout the country, which would develop by mid- 
summer, there would be a different face put on the mat- 
ter, and international complications are within the 
range of the possibilities, though nothing of the sort is 
in sight. Such things, however, cannot be taken into 
account, As contracts are sometimes taken subject to 
“the acts of God and the public enemy,” so business men 
must adjust their affairs according to the probabilities. 

Let it be said, furthermore, that it is seldom that there 
is any such thing as a crop failure in the United States. 
There may be poor crops in some localities and no crops 
in a few, but the country over the average is almost 
invariably from year to year the same. The United 
States is at peace with the world. Its friendship is 
desired and its enmity feared by all; and we may look 
forward to a year of enlarging business operations and 
of increasing profits to the actual producers of the com- 
modities demanded by the people. 





PRICES, BUT NO LUMBER. 


About a year ago the Lumberman gave voice to the 
complaint of retailers that under the conditions of the 
white pine supply then existing price lists were mis- 
leading inasmuch as many items were quoted which were 
not carried in stock by the wholesalers. Our attention 
has again been called to this matter by a prominent 
northern retailer who illustrates his complaint by a price 
list of a large white pine house on which, at his request, 
prices on articles not in stock have been crossed off. 
The wholesaler in this case used two systems of mark- 
ing, one indicating that none of the stock was in hand, 
and the other that only a little of it could be furnished. 
He also indicated stocks that were not in shipping 
condition. : 

The marked-up list is a remarkable thing. On it fully 
half of the items are scratched off and some portions of 
the list are almost entirely wiped out. Thus in 2-inch 
piece stuff it shows that there is no 6-foot, no 8-foot; only 
one width in 10-foot, half the 12-foot is gone, all» the 
14-foot, all but one width in the 16-foot, all the 18-foot, 
all but one width in 22-foot and everything above 26-foot. 
Only 20-foot and 26-foot are in fairly good assortment. 
Common boards and fencing are in nearly as bad shape. 
Timbers also are nearly as scarce as piece stuff. 

Our retail friend considers the distribution of such a 
list an imposition on lumber buyers and, in his communi- 
cation on the subject, uses some pretty strong language. 
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He says, “Why is it that the wholesaler practices these 
deceptions on the retailer? Is he afraid that if he shows 
the true condition of his stock by quoting only such items 
as he actually possesses that he might lose an order from 
the retailer’ Is not more often the reverse the care?” 

Our correspondent goes on to speak of the retailer 
ordering a mixed car, having to substitute items and then 
substitute again, and then perhaps take increased 
amounts in order to get a full car, or stand an increased 
charge for green stock. Then our correspondent asks the 
question, “Does the wholesaler presume that this retailer 
will the next time send his order to the man with the 
seductively complete price list but incomplete stock? Not 
much, if he knows his business.” 

Our correspondent is putting it too strongly when he 
intimates deception, for no one supposes that any con- 
cern will have absolutely every item on its lists. The 
price list is a standard thing and represents the complete 
series of grades and dimensions, and every one knows, 
particularly under these conditions when stocks gener- 
ally are broken, that no wholesaler, or very few of them, 
has an absolutely complete stock. The price list thus is 
not deceptive as far as the buyer is concerned; and it 
certainly is not intentionally so on the part of the 
wholesaler; and yet there is a yround for complaint. 
If the buyer be not deceived he is at least often dis- 
commoded. Some wholesalers solve this problem by 
issuing jointly a price list and stock sheet, the latter 
being changed as often as is necessary to insure its sub- 
stantial accuracy; and yet here again our somewhat 
hypercritical friend would find fault, because in two days 
after a stock list is presented and distributed some of 
its items may be closed out. The best that can be done 
is to represent the general facts of a business as accu- 
rately as possible, endeavor to enlighten customers who 
make specific demands and trust to the good feeling 
between buyer and wholesaler to adjust these inevitable 
differences. 

Yet again comes up the question, should not the 
sending out of a price list listing twice as many items 
as the wholesaler has in stock be done away with? Is it 
not in effect an injustice to lumber buyers and is it not 
also damaging in the long run to the one who sends 
it out? There is a live question here which the whole 
salers would do well to study. It is one that can be 
solved only by joint action. The custom of the trade is 
to send out complete lists with little regard to the 
momentary condition of stock. For any one coneern 
to price only the items it can furnish would injure its 
business and accomplish little real good. Certainly it 
Jooks as though there should be a reform, and the ques 
tion is worthy, at least, of candid discussion, 


UNCLE SAM AS A LUMBERMAN. 


There are indications that the government is going to 
take up forestry in a practical way and not only make 
forestry feservations but care for them with a view 
not only of maintenance of the timber cover, but for the 
profit of the community in which they are and of the 
government. ‘To this end the Department of the Interior 
has recently applied to the Department of Agriculture 
for complete working plans to be prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Forestry for all the national forestry reserva- 
tions of the west. This step will eventually 
transform them into revenue producing — areas. 
Several years, however, will be required to get the 
projects under way. It will be necessary to determine 
the present conditions of the forests, what merchantable 
timber exists and how it can be marketed in order con- 
tinuously to meet the requirements of the people and 
without injury to the productive power of the forests. 

It is understood that the Division of Forestry will do 
its first work in the Black Hills reservation in South 
Dakota, because its timber supply is needed by settlers, 
miners and mill men. An estimate of the standing tim- 
ber will be made and the rate of growth will be studied. 
Henry ©. Graves, superintendent of working plans, and 
Ki. M. Griffith, an expert forester, will begin the work, 
to be joined later by a corps of assistants. After a few 
weeks Mr, Graves will proceed to make surveys-of sev- 
eral other western reservations, probably in the follow- 
ing order: The Big Horn reservation in Wyoming, the 
Priest River reservation in Idaho, and the Olympic and 
Mount Rainer reservations in Washington. 

It is also said that the Division of Forestry will con- 
tinue the investigation of Pacific coast timber begun 
last summer and several parties will start in June 
or earlier for the redwood belt of California and the 
Douglass fir forests of Washington. The object will be 
to compare the reproduction with the present depletion 
and to determine the possibility of reforesting cut- 
over lands. Most of the work will be done by college men 
under the direction of government experts. This research 
is designed to ascertain the rate of growth and general 
life history of an existing forest so as to foretell the 
behavior of future ones growing under like conditions. 
This will be done by measuring thousands of trees in 
the lumbering districts, determining their age, ete. 

The offer of the Forestry division to give assistance in 
the way of advice and plans for forestry operation to 
private holders of wood lands is being quite generally 
acted upon. Although but a few months have passed 
since the offer became generally known, 118 applications 
have been received, ranging from farmers’ wood lots of 
five to ten acres up to tracts of 60,000 acres. The states 
from which applications have been received are New 
York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Iowa, Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Maryland and Virginia. , 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GERMAN LUMBER TARIFF. 


American lumbermen can see a reflection of their atti- 
tude in regard to the lumber imports into this country 
in the agitation now taking place in Germany for the 
increase in duty of both logs and manufactured lumber. 
It is especially directed against the latter, for the reason 
that there has grown up an extensive saw mill interest, 
chiefly at the leading timber ports, whose material is 
imported in the shape of logs in various kinds of wood 
from a good many different countries. 

Germany, like the United States, wishes to do within 
its own borders all the manufacturing possible. Where 
raw material is lacking it is willing to import it, but it 
does not favor the idea of allowing this raw material to 
be any further advanced in manufacture before being 
brought within its limits than is necessary. Especially 
does the rapid increase in the importation of sawed lum- 
ber and timber from the United States seem objection- 
able. The importations of logs increased somewhat, in 
1898 an increase of 30 percent being shown over 1890, 
hut during the same period importations of sawed lum- 
ber increased 100 percent. The total increase of wood 
the German saw mill men feel should be in logs, and that 
their establishments should have the privilege and profit 
of cutting these logs into lumber. 

There are, however, some economic obstacles in the 
way of these plans, though doubtless an increase in the 
tariff could be made that would be heavy enough to over- 
come them. The question is raised that such a radical 
increase might limit the use of wood. However, that is 
hardly possible and so there is the possibility of action 
being taken in accordance with the wishes of German 
mill men which will discourage the importations of 
sawed lumber from this country and increase the propor- 
tion of logs. 

We speak above of the disposition to decrease the 
importation of logs themselves by a higher tariff. This 
does not seen: to be so marked as the movement against 
sawed material, but what there is of it undoubtedly 
arises from the fact that Germany itself is no inconsid- 
crable producer of timber which finds direct and over- 
whelming competition as far as prices are concerned in 
materials coming from the virgin forests of Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, the United States, ete. But inasmuch as 
the government itself is the owner of a ‘considerable por- 
tion of these forests and private timber ownership is less 
universal than in this country, that feature of the sub- 
ject will probably have little weight. 

The attitude of the German mill men is very much like 
that of our own Michigan mill men, who depend upon 
Canadian logs for their supply of material. They wish 
to import logs, but do not wish sawed lumber to come 
into competition with their own product. 


MERCHANT MARINE SUBSIDIES. 


The ship subsidy bill which is now receiving the 
attention of congress appeals to business interests of, the 
United States and particularly those concerned in the 
export trades as founded on right principles, though per- 
haps subject to criticism as to details. The greatest 
drawback with which American exporters have had to 
contend has been the lack of direct communication by 
American vessels with foreign countries and the accom- 
panying lack of close acquaintance, banking facilities, 
ete. Lumbermen less than most other merchants are 
handicapped by these facts, but even they would welcome 
the building up of the merchant marine, for thereby 
their intercourse with foreign buyers of American lim- 
ber would be made more easy and intimate and all the 
facilities for doing the business would be improved. 

Lumber is a commodity which largely goes in full 
cargo lots and is to a considerable extent independent 
of regular lines. Vessels can be chartered now for Eng- 
Jand, Europe, Brazil or South Afriea on probably as 
favorable terms as though the United States occupied its 
proper place in international commerce, but in all 
other respects lumbermen are working under the same 
disadvantages as exporters of other commodities. 

“Commerce follows the flag” is a cant phrase which 
is only partly true, but there is enough truth in it to ke 
worth consideration, Objectors to a subsidy policy in 
general and not to any particular plan, say that the 
shipping interests of the country must be put on an 
independent basis; that if there is profit in the mer- 
chant marine it will be developed, if not present condi- 
tions will continue. It is urged that the United States 
has not developed as a maritime nation because it has 





found other and more profitable employment for its . 


money and its people, and that to attempt to enter into 
competition with nations which can carry goods cheaper 
is a commercial mistake. 

The United States no longer is unable to build vessels 
in competition with other countries, but so far it seems 
unable to compete on even terms with foreign crews, 
and the question is, will it pay to grant such subsidies 
that American ship owners can afford to pay the wages 
demanded by American seamen and to draw to that 
vocation those who would otherwise find work on the 
farms and in the mines and factories. Those who believe 
in putting this question purely on the basis of direct 
profit say no. But others, and among them the advocates 
of the subsidy bill, call attention to the fact that this 
country pays in the neighborhood of $200,000,000 annu- 
ally for ocean freights on commodities exported to and 
from its shores. It believes that it is worth something 
to save all or part of this earning to American ships 
and American citizens; and that, aside from this phase 
of the question, there will thus be built up a foreign 
commerce which will be conducted under much more fav- 
orable and profitable conditions than is at present the 
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case. It will not be an instance of commerce following 
the flag but of commerce going with the flag. 

There are various objections to the present bill, which 
is too long and too technical to be reprinted here. The 
chief one is that it gives too large a bonus, but another 
is that it is not sufficiently strict in requiring vessels to 
be of American construction or in requiring the propor- 
tion of American citizens in the crews to be as large as 
it, should be. 

As was stated at the beginning, these questions as to 
detail, while pertinent to the present bill do not affect 
the general principle, and we believe that American 
business men generally would be glad to see such a 
reasonable subsidy act passed as would bring about the 
time when American ships would carry American goods 
and this country could again occupy a place on the high 
seas in proportion to its population and wealth and the 
share it furnishes of the commerce of the world. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE RETAIL TRADE. 


Before the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held in Chicago this week theré 
was presented an argument for what would amount to 
almost a revolution in the retail association field. It 
was no less than a consolidation of all the associa- 
tions between the Alleghenies and the Rockies into 
three, or at the most four, associations, which should 
be strong in membership and in financial resources and 
thus be able to accomplish for each part of that ter- 
vitory what has hitherto been accomplished in some 
parts of it. 

This suggestion was made by W. G, Hollis, secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermens’ Association, the  re- 
tailevs’ organization which unites in a most effective 
way for the protection of their common interests the 
retail lumber dealers of Minnesota, Iowa and the Da- 
kotas. This suggestion came with peculiar appropri- 
ateness from Mr. Hollis because his association has 
carried to a higher degree of perfection association 
methods than has any other similar organization, and 
because it has demonstrated the strength that lies in 
numbers, enthusiastic devotion to an organization and 
financial resources. Wise guidance, of course, has 
been largely responsible for the success of this associa- 
tion, but it has had the use of those tools. 

It has made no or few mistakes. Whenever a complaint 
comes from its members against the methods of a whole- 
sale concern, a careful investigation is made which 
demonstrates absolutely the merits of the case. It is 
able to make this sort of an investigation because it has 
the earnest support of its members in the first place, and 
in the second place because it has the means to do it. 
There have been cases, we understand—though here we 
do not speak by the card—in which hundreds of dollars 
have been spent to determine the facts concerning a case 
in itself insignificant in point of money involved. It is 
able in doing this to pay the expenses of any investiga- 
tion that is necessary. It may utilize its members, pay- 
ing their traveling and other expenses, or it may even 
employ professional detectives, Having thus prepared 
its case, it is able to press its claims with almost abso- 
lute certainty of having them respected and admitted. 

It has commanded the respect of the wholesalers, who 
have found in it an organization better equipped than 
their own and fully their equal in intelligence and busi- 
nesslike qualities. To do all this and reach this posi- 
tion requires members, loyalty, money and intelligence. 
In some of the associations numbers are lacking, so that 
to do a similar work would involve an expense to the 
individuals to which they would object. Numbers often 
bring loyalty, which is strengthened by success; numbers 
mean money; and money can command intelligent direc- 
tion and execution of the affairs and plans of such an 
organization. These things are all obtainable, Mr. Hol- 
lis believes, by means of consolidation of present organi- 
zations. 

Ife is not certain about the territories to be grouped, 
though he suggests a grouping. The retail interests in 
Wisconsin are comparatively small, but that state has a 
retailers’ organization of its own. The same is true of 
Michigan. Indiana has two or three times as many 
retailers as either of these states and yet its organiza- 
tion cannot be a very large one, Illinois is a large and 
rich state and yet the total number of retailers within 
the state does not closely approach the actual member- 
ship of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Mr. Hollis suggests that Wisconsin might join hands 
with the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, which 
thus would embrace the Dakotas, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. He would have the Missouri & Kansas asso- 
ciation, perhaps to be known as the Southwestern Retail- 
crs’ Association, include Missouri, Kansas, Indian Tervi- 
tory, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico. Illinois and Indiana might join hands, and 
perhaps include western Kentucky and Tennessee, while 
Michigan might join the Union Association, which thus 
would include that state, Ohio and western Pennsy!- 
vania. Other groupings might be yelected which would 
perhaps be more logical in that they would follow trade 
lines rather than state boundaries, thus western Michi- 
gan, western Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin might 
appropriately be grouped, with eastern Michigan and 
eastern Indiana forming part of the Union Association. 
Again, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania might all combine in one. 

By such a method of organization the efficiency of 
retail work would be greatly increased. The necessary 
funds for the most active and aggressive methods would 
be raised without any burden upon individual members, 
while they would command the respect and confidence 
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of the wholesaler which now sometimes is lacking toward 
the present small and comparatively weak organizations 
existing in some parts of the field. 


REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


Physical recuperation, after a two weeks struggle at 
the Indianapolis convention, is the order of the present 
week among coal producers in the west. The sessions 
were stormy, the contending interests at first far apart, 
the fight for positions strenuous. The result is perhaps 
as satisfactory as anyone expected under the circum- 
stances. In the three states of Indiana, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania there is to be an advance of 14 cents a ton in 
the wage for screened coal. In Illinois, where, despite 
the emphatic protests of the producers, the scale remains 
based on run-of-mine coal, the increase is 9 cents in the 
Danville, or basing, district. The Illinois operators wanted 
a screened coal basis the same as the other states, but 
were unable to establish their claims. The present 
scale in the Danville district is 40 cents; the new scale 
will be 49 cents. Day labor, also, will advance about 
20 percent, and for lump coal the increased cost of pro- 
duction under this new scale will in the aggregate be 
somewhere between 15 and 20 cents a ton. The new scale 
becomes effective April 1. 

For the state of Illinois there remain a number of 
perplexing contentions to reconcile. At the Indianapolis 
convention nothing was done respecting the wage scale 
in this state, save the establishment of the base in the 
Danville district. Shall there be a uniform advance 
throughout the state of 9 cents a ton, or shall the 
advance be by percentage, those districts which now 
have the higher scale paying the greater advance? Pro- 
ducers in the southern part of the state maintain that in 
the northern field there should be a relatively greater 
rise than elsewhere, a position that finds no favor among 
the northern producers. <A state convention of opera- 
tors and miners has been called to be held at Spring- 
field, Ill., Monday, February 19, at which an attempt 
will be made to settle all local details respecting the new 
scale. 

The coal markets this week have a leaning toward 
heaviness. Especially is this true of bituminous. The 
better domestic grades are firm, with even some tend- 
encies to be strong. The demand for bituminous coal 
on the Atlantic seaboard continues so insatiable that from 
West Virginia shipments are mainly directed that way, 
to the partial neglect of the west. Smokeless coals 
are scarce. Pennsylvania product, likewise, is coming 
west only in diminutive currents. High grade Hocking 
Valley is fairly comfortable in the matter of supply and 
demand, but there is on track throughout the west a 
vast amount of so-called Hocking Valley, which does not 
belong to the same grade usually sold under that name. 
It is difficult to dispose of, and clings wearily to the 
sidetracks till forced overboard at any sacrifice. Gen- 
erally speaking, Illinois steam fuels are in great abund- 
ance, but good domestic sellers are moving with more 
freedom. ‘There is perhaps less congestion at Chicago 
than a week ago, but the tracks are not cleared and the 
day for bargains has not been wholly relegated to the 
past. Some western mines have done vigorous work in 
relieving the situation of surplus coal, but heroic action 
has not been uniform and results therefore are irregu- 
lar. Prices of bituminous coals are not quite so low as a 
week ago, but can scarcely be called firm. The demand 
for bituminous throughout the west is moderate, notwith- 
standing the cold weather of last week. January weather 
at Chicago averaged 29 degrees, which is six degrees 
higher than the normal temperature during the past 
thirty years The month was therefore a distinctively 
warm one, which accounts mainly for the restricted con- 
sumption of cal. The northwest is not calling for fuel 
in the vigorous manner of two months ago and the all- 
rail stocks that are moving that way, while considerable, 
are amply covering current requirements, 

Anthracite coal has steadiness and equipoise in its 
present bearing. Apparently it has no nerves to harass 
or depress. There is no tremendous buBiness moving, 
nothing except a fair and uneventful trade. On the 
outskirts of the market is a little coal that is said to 
be changing ownership at some slight concession below 
circular prices. It was bought at last summer’s prices 
and has not quite risen to the present situation. But 
the market cannot be called weak. Shippers are said 
to be holding firmly to circular and to be oblivious to 
the whisperings of rumor, which upon former occasions 
produced among sellers not a little solicitude. Quite a 
number of individual consumers, who last autumn bought 
for the winter, are now replenishing depleted bins with 
the larger sizes. This gives variety to the call, which has 
for some time past preponderatingly turned toward 
chestnut size. There is on track a comparatively small 
tonnage of anthracite coal, the policy of the shippers 
being to consume dock stocks rather than treasure up 
that tonnage for an expected shortage later in the win- 
ter. The policy is therefore just the opposite of what 
it was a year ago. Indications are that the season will 
end quite comfortably for every one, that stocks in the 
west, when gentle spring comes, will be ample but not 
burdensome. The low water and swift current in the 
Chicago river are occasioning some concern among the 
dock men in reference to the shipments to be made next 
season, for most of the anthracite coal arriving at Chi- 
ago by water has been transported in the larger vessels, 
which may not be able to reach the river docks next 
summer. The feeling, however, is confident that some 
satisfactory solution will be reached. 

Coke finds welcome in whatever quantities it arrives. 
Prices are firm and production the greatest on record. 
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A Year’s Change. 


In talking with a lake port wholesaler a few days 
ago about conditions past and present, he tells me 
that his sales in January, 1899, aggregated about 700,- 
000 feet, and that the average price showed $12.94 a 
thousand. He continued: “My stock a year ago was 
large and fairly complete. This January, with a badly 
broken stock, my sales have been about the same in 
quantity, but the average shows $21.04 a thousand. 
While I cannot say that the stock sold last month was 
exactly the same as a year ago, it was approximately 
the same—a mixture of largely coarse pine, hemlock, 
ete. Demand for lumber and its price are both a sur- 
prise to me, of course, but still I think that both 
features will hold good in the lumber trade for a long 
time to come, Anything in lumber will sell now, and 
will sell at a good price. There is no such thing any 
more as a slow seller.” The above observations re- 
flect the consensus of opinion of everyone in the whole- 
sale trade with whom | have recently talked. January 
trade shows the normal strength of business in the 
active months of the average year. ‘The demand is 
strong, prices are firm, and everything points to a con- 
tinuance of both conditions. 








Does it Bear on the Subject ? 


As is well known, the advance in stumpage values 
during the past year has been something phenomenal. 
Deubling and even trebling of former prices has been 
frequent in many cases, Just as a straw indicating what 
the future may bring forth in the value of standing 
timber, it is worthy to recount the fact that at the 
sale of the William T. Evans collection of paintings, 
at New York, last week, the picture “Georgia Pines” 
sold for $5,750. This may not have any bearing on the 
case, but it has occurred to me that if a picture of a 
clump of “yaller pine” was worth $5,750 the pine itself 
would naturally command quite a chunk of iron dollars. 
The name of the man who painted this picture is 
George Inness. If anyone knows his address I wish he 
would send it to me. I suspect he is the individual 
who is largely responsible for this unheard-of advance 
in stumpage values, and I have a few acres of chestnut 
down in Tennessee, guaranteed not to run over 90 per- 
cent to wormhole, that I want to unload. I think 
of negotiating for a painting of it. 





The Despised ‘‘Jacks.’’ 


From British America to Georgia, from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Atlantic, but notably in the state of 
Michigan, are vast areas of pine barrens, covered with 
a growth of jack pines. Botanically, I believe the 
forestry sharps call it “pinus inops.” It grows on 
land so much poorer than the proverbial “soil that 
won’t grow white beans” that there is no comparison. 
Sand barrens is the best description of such lands, And 
the trees grow thick too. A forest of jacks is very like 
in appearance a field of broadcast sown corn. It grows 
so thick that one can’t see forty feet ahead. The 
timber occasionally attains the girth of ten inches, but 
the average is not more than six to eight inches. 
Myriads of trees are not thicker than one’s arm. ‘They 
are rough-barked, very tapering and short-bodied. The 
growth is slow, and the timber is close-grained, hard 
and glassy, and is peppered with small, round, red, 
knots. The knots do not fall out, and the only way to 
drive a nail through one of them would be to first per- 
forate it with a steel drill. In my salad-kodak days I 
once made a photograph of a bit of jack pine forest, 
first carefully posing an obliging small boy with his 
back to the camera, ‘The result was the best similitude 
of a white pine forest I ever saw. The lying camera, with 
the aid of the ruse named, showed up a dense growth, 
with the smallest tree not less than three feet in 
diameter. I think I should have sold that property 
from the photographic exhibit, like the furniture man 
does a stained birch chair for a solid mahogany one. 

But jack pine, considered for many years simply an 
incumbrance to the most worthless land that ever laid 
out of doors—the most despised wood that ever grew— 
is at last coming into its own. It was discovered some 
little time ago that jack pine by reason of its sound- 
ness was not an undesirable material for box-making. 
While the low price of box material precluded its use 
at the time, present price conditions render it possible 
to manufacture shooks from it at a handsome profit. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres have been preempted 
in Michigan during the past few years, and several 
large factories are employed in cutting jack pine bolts 
into box material. It makes a strong, tight box, of not 
undue weight, The Peters Lumber & Salt Company, 
of Manistee, Mich., is also experimenting with jack 
pine in the making of lath. While it is not expected 
that they will command the price of white pine lath, 
there will undoubtedly be a handsome profit in their 
production, for many lath are utilized for other than 


plastering purposes. Brick and paper makers are 
especially large users of lath, and employ them with- 
out nailing. Jack pine lath have strength, will not 
stain to any extent, but the nailing of them to wall 
or studding for plastering purposes will be more or less 
of a problem. Perhaps the enterprising manufacturer 
will furnish them bored like the maple flooring makers 
supply their product. When jack pine stumpage first 
found a market it sold for about two bits an acre; now 
sales are reported as high as $2.50 an acre, I am of 
the opinion that the most desirable disposition that 
can be made of jack pine lies in the way of box shooks, 
anyway so long as the price of box material hovers 
around the $20 a thousand mark. 

Speaking of jack pine reminds me that some ten 
years ago Billie Barrett, that very-much-up-to-date 
shingle man, of Grand Rapids, Mich., filled my order 
for a car of 6-inch clear butt white pine shingles with 
shingles made from jack pine. When I opened the car 
for examination I immediately recognized the fact that 
I had a kick coming. I knew the shingles were not 
white pine, but for the life of me I couldn’t swear they 
were not norway or tamarack. I asked Billie about 
the shipment, and his ignorance on the subject was 
absolutely sublime, but—of course—owing to long and 
friendly relations—and his absolute certainty that I 
would treat him fairly in the matter, ete., ete——if 
there was really anything wrong with the car, he 
wished I would dispose of it on his account. The ulti- 
mate victim of the transaction was Pete Ferris, down 
at Linwood, Ohio, who was no wiser on the jack pine 
shingle proposition than I was, The larceny was con- 
summated at a reduction of twenty-five cents less than 


the price of white pine shingles—but Pete hasn't 
treated me with any marked cordiality since that 


time. 





Gus Luellwitz Out West. 


After having manufactured hardwood lumber at But- 
ternut, Wis., for several years and then representing 
the Yawkey Lumber Company, of Hazelhurst, Wis., on 
the road in South Dakota and parts of Minnesota, lowa 
and Nebraska, Gus Luellwitz has this year gone further 
west, and is now selling lumber out in the mountains. 
He is with the Big Blackfoot Milling Company, with 
mills at Bonner, Hamilton, St. Regis and Columbia Falls, 
Mont. These mills cut from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
annually, and the company buys stock from thirty-eight 
smaller plants, which will give it a stock for at least 
200,000,000 feet for this year. Mr. Luellwitz represents 
the company on the road in Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
Wyoming and Colorado. 

In a recent letter Mr. Luellwitz remarks upon the 
changed conditions prevailing in the west as compared 
with those with which he has been most familiar. He 
says the lumber there goes principally to the mines and 
the ranchmen. Farming trade is very light. Stopping 
at a small town called Manhattan, on the Northern 
Pacific railroad, in Montana, he was surprised to find 
nearly completed a large brick paper mill plant, owned 
by the Manhattan Paper & Pulp Company. They will 
make paper out of barley straw, and are said to be 
the only straw pulp manufacturers in the country. 

However, Mr. Luellwitz’s path is not strewn with 
roses, for he writes, “One thing I strenuously object to— 
the charge for that stuff ‘that made Milwaukee famous’ 
—at 15 cents per (glass). I shall write to the governor 
about it; it isn’t right. Mr. Luellwitz’s friends at this 
end of the line presume that his monthly expense account 
in the wild and woolly west starts off about like this: 

2 beers, 2 bits 

3 booze, 50 cents. 

*Bus, 50 cents. 

Street car, round trip, 25 cents. 

Hotel, $4 per day. 





What’s Doing on Georgian Bay. 


Alvin Peter, of Toledo, has recently returned from 
the Georgian bay country. He is putting in about 10,- 
000,000 feet of white pine logs, to supplement the 20,- 
000,000 feet he has left over from last season, to supply 
the Peter double band and gang mill at Owen Sound. 
This may be increased by an additional 5,000,000 feet, 
as the mill will be run day and night during the sea- 
son. Mr. Peter does not think that the total output of 
the Georgian bay mills will show any increase over the 
product of three or four years ago during this season, 
While all the mills will be in commission, no new 
ones have been built, and the maximum capacity is only 
about 150,000,000 feet. Doubtless some of the mills 
will fall short of a full season’s run, as it has been 
next to impossible to maintain full crews in camps 
this winter. The quantity of logs available for export 
to Michigan will be very small this year, not much 
above 30,000,000 feet, and the greater part of these 
will go to the mill of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt 
Company, at Crow Island, having been cut from its 
Indian lands. 
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Logs versus Lumber in German Imports—German Importers Beginning to Organize—Our 


Increasing Exports to Germany 





J. F. Miller & Son, Brokers to 


the Brokers-- Hardwoods at Hamburg. 





The Lumber Industry of Germany—LXXV. 


Under the date of January 6, 1900, Consular Agent 
Harris, of Eibenstock, Germany, wrote a letter to his 
employer, Uncle Sam, in which the following para- 
graphs are to be found: 

In 1890, 2,000,000 cons of logs were imported into Ger- 
many. In 1898, 2,600,000 tons were imported, an increase 
of 80 percent. During this same period, sawed lumber 
increased from 1,200,000 tons to 2,200,000 tons, or an 
increase of about 100 percent. 

Saw mill owners of the empire are beginning to agitate in 
favor of a higher tariff on sawed lumber. They claim that 
under the present tariff the import of logs will in time cease 
altogether, and thereby materially injure the mills, which 
work almost exclusively with hardwood. 

There is no doubt that the local mills in Germany 
are a trifle annoyed because of the falling off in the 
receipts of certain classes of logs, particularly from this 
country. Many of these people, however, do not con- 
sider all the facts in the case. Hamburg has been for 
many years the receiving point of a large percentage of 
the walnut logs that we have sent abroad, But im- 
porters, brokers and others who invite consignments, if 
they are working for the best interests of all concerned, 
urge the sending forth of high-class logs only. Many 
American shippers have risked the forwarding of logs 
that were not strictly up to the specifications applied 
to prime logs, with results much to their disappoint- 
ment and financial Joss. It has therefore been found 
best to manufacture on this side logs which were not 
suitable for foreign markets, and this has been done in 
such a manner that a goodly proportion of the prod- 
uct has been available for export and has led to more 
extensive shipments of lumber, particularly to Ger- 
many; and this lumber has in part filled the place which 
otherwise would have required high-class logs in larger 
supply than is now available in walnut. 

Still, the fears of our German friends lest in time 
the imports of logs should cease altogether do not 
seem to be justified. Experienced shippers know that 
when they have high-class logs, there is more profit and 
satisfaction in shipping them in their original state 
than in manufacturing them into lumber; this because 
of the peculiarities of the German requirements, and 
because really high-class logs can afford to pay freight 
on the little waste involved, because they can be more 
closely manufactured, and to special order if required, 
by the established German mills, the disposition of 
whose owners and patrons is of course to sustain them 
as long as possible, than by mill men on this side. 


German Importers Organizing—LXXVI. 


A cablegram published in the Chicago Record on Feb- 
ruary 1 reported a convention of lumber dealers and 
manufacturers of woodenware of southwestern Germany 
at Strasburg, which meeting occured on January 31, 
its primary purpose being to come to an agreement re- 
garding the raising of prices, and if possible to dis- 
courage in some way the rapidly increasing receipts of 
lumber and woodenware imported from outside of the 
country. 

Such action is but natural, in view of the rapid 
extension of the business of importing lumber into 
Germany. Many of the dealers own mills in the forest, 
or have such connections as require them to use a great 
deal of home-grown timber and lumber; and while they 
are willing to concede to the demands of specialists to 
the extent of bringing into Germany special classes of 
lumber, they are yearly witnessing with alarm the ex- 
tension of the industry beyond that point. The meet- 
ing above referred to is only one of the developments 
of this feeling, after the totals of foreign imports for 
the year just passed have been carefully scanned. As 
exporters and shippers on this side of the water are 
organizing to take care of their share of the interna- 
tional trade, with more of satisfaction and of profit, 
they may expect similar organizations abroad for the 
purpose of advancing the general interests of their 
European competitors. 

There can be no question, however, but that Ameri- 
can lumbermen are going to have their share of this 
commerce in timber, logs and lumber. During the last 
year or two a large number of American firms have 
established agencies in Hamburg in order to take care 
of the increased business. The shipping facilities be- 
tween this country and Hamburg have also been greatly 
increased; yet, while vessels coming this way usually 
either carry half cargo or are loaded with ballast, they 
go in the other direction loaded to full capacity and 
with not a foot to spare. 


The increasing Volume of German Imports—LXXVIl 


The following are the arrivals at the Hamburg port 
for the year ending November 30, 1899; not taking into 
consideration the steamships and sailing vessels reach- 
ing Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and other receiving ports 
of the Rhine country, and of the district affected by 
the operators who center about Strasburg. The Ham- 
burg arrivals comprised in all 7,861 steamers of 6,- 
376,779 tons register, and 4,729 sailing vessels of 858,- 
985 tons register. 

Such being the case, is it any wonder that the 
substantial business men of Hamburg, and of Germany 


generally, notably the timber brokers and merchants, 
heartily support their emperor in his desire and pur- 
pose to strengthen the German navy? Their commerce 
is worldwide, and the people, with the exception of the 
socialistic element, will rally to the support of the gov- 
ernment in its desire to give ample security and pro- 
tection to its commerce on the seas, 


Hamburg Hardwoods Past and Present—LXXVIII. 


At Hamburg the trade in mahogany and other 
hardwoods was nearly unknown at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; and excepting some odd parcels of 
these woods there were no direct imports of them at 
that period. At this time Hamburg is a favorite market 
for mahogany. 

American hardwoods began to be introduced into 
the Hamburg market about the middle of ‘the nine- 
teenth century, and since then the importa have de- 
veloped enormously. At first, or from 1850 to 1870, 
black walnut logs were sent from America in sailing 
vessels; but later on by steamers, of which now there 
are usually several discharging their cargoes at the same 
time, so important a factor has this trade become. 

In 1870 poplar or whitewood logs began to make 
their appearance, and also are now an article of great 
importance, Later on there were added to the list 
hickory, ash, cherry, oak and gum (satin walnut) logs, 
as well as great quantities of lumber and squares of 
all sizes, so that the Hamburg market is now unrivaled 
for its laige supplies of American hardwoods in logs 
and lumber. It is enabled to handle these goods with 
peculiar advantage on account of its many steamboat 
lines to America, together with the facilities which it 
possesses for distributing the goods to most of the im- 
portant points of consumption in Germany, Austria, 
Russia, Denmark, Sweden and Norway; not to forget a 
third and not least important consideration, the con- 
venient accomodations offered by its extensive docks 





CHRIS MILLER, of J. bY. Miller & Son. 


and by the “Allgemeines Mahoganiholz-Lager” (uni- 
versal mahogany storage yards.) 

Nor is Hamburg content with merely allowing all 
this quantity of hardwood to pass through her hands 
unconverted. There are a number of mills there con- 
stantly employed in cutting hardwoods into the several 
forms required by the trade in various portions of 
Kurope; and particular attention is given to the produc- 
tion of high-class veneers by the most modern machinery 
by either knife or saw. Hamburg veneers are famous 
all over the continent. 

The system of log measurement in use in Hamburg 
was fixed by the Hamburg chamber of commerce, and 
differs from anything in use in America, where the log 
rules all contemplate the ultimate conversion of the log 
into lumber, the log itself not being regarded as a dis- 
tinct commercial article. The board measure in 
use in America is found more useful for measuring lum- 
ber than any other system, and is very generally in 
use in Hamburg for that purpose; but logs are sold en- 
tirely by Hamburg sale measure, with which American 
shippers have now become entirely familiar. 


The ‘Allgemeines Mahoganiholz-Lager’’ —LXXIX. 


In my observations of December 9 I referred to the 
timber auctions carried on in Hamburg under the 
auspices of J. F, Miller & Son (Miller or Mueller, ac- 
cording to whichever way one prefers to represent the 
German umlaut). Something further regarding the pe- 
culiar relations of this firm to the Hamburg hardwood 
trade is in order at this time. To say that J. F. Miller 
& Sons are the principal brokers for all the hardwoods 
passing into and out of this market is not to make an 
invidious comparison with other brokers; for J. F. 
Miller & Sons are really brokers to the brokers, and do 
not handle a stick themselves upon consignment. Most 
of the logs and lumber coming into the market and not 
sold to arrive find their way to the Allgemeines 
Mahoganiholz-Lager,” or “universal mahogany storage 


yard,” owned by this firm, which is used by all the 
brokers in common. Here come the buyers to inspect 
the stock and purchase either at private sale or at the 
auctions held six or eight times a year. 

These observations and the ones of December 9 were 
inspired by a two days’ study of the methods and the 
characteristics of the periodical sales, at which Chris 
Miller, whose portrait is given herewith, presides. He 
is the eldest of the three sons and consequently head of 
the firm of J. F. Miller & Sons. He is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the personnel of the trade throughout 
Germany, and when he sees a wink or a nod from some 
remote corner of the room he knows in an instant what 
there is back of it, and if the lot of logs or timber is 
knocked down in response to such a sign he can indi- 
cate the name of the buyer to the clerk. Mr. Miller 
has a very happy style about him, and keeps everybody 
in a jolly humor, often cracking a joke at the ex- 
pense of a broker; and as the course of the sale is ac- 
companied by both liquid and solid refreshments, so 
that it is not necessary to leave the grounds at the 
noon hour, there is much of good fellowship and good- 
natured badinage about the proceedings. It will be 
understood by the reader, of course, that in these auc- 
tions Mr. Miller is acting as agent of the broker who is 
really in charge of the goods, and who pays a commis- 
sion for the service, and that much of the stock which 
is sent to the yard is sold at private sale, with a mod- 
erate charge for handling; that which does not find an 
acceptable market in this way being listed for the next 
auction, a few weeks in advance of its date. 

The business of J. F. Miller & Sons had its modest 
beginnings in 1819, when J. I’. Miller, father of the pres- 
ent proprietors, began as a broker in various articles. 
In 1831 he visited France in order to induce French 
importers of San Domingo mahogany to send it to Ham- 
burg, and opened a small storage yard for the purpose 
of taking care of it, no separate accommodations for that 
wood existing at that time. This is why the German 
title which is still retained describes the yard as a 
“mahogany storage yard.” It was not long, however, 
before the requirements of the market added other hard- 
woods to his line, and in 1868 he bought more ground 
and inaugurated the plan of placing the yard at the 
disposal of other brokers. At the time the purchase was 
made Mr. Miller remarked to his sons that he had made 
provision for them for fifty years to come; yet inside of 
twenty-five years the quarters proved inadequate and 
had to be extended by the purchase of adjoining land. 

Mr. Miller’s original conception of a universal storage 
yard was rather heavily handicapped at first, on account 
of the distance from the commercial exchange and from 
the brokers’ offices, there being then no adequate trans- 
portation facilities. This difficulty was contended with 
for five years, and not without considerable expense to 
the firm, before the yard came to be recognized, as it 
now is, as the main storage place for the brokers and 
the principal resort of those in need of supplies. 


How the Goods are Handled—LXXX. 


In the issue of December 9, above referred to, will 
be found a description of the interesting scene in the 
big auction room at the time of one of the sales; but 
| did not on that occasion go outside and give my 
readers a look at the big storage yards, These cover 
50,000 square meters (12.35 acres), of which 7,650 
meters (1.35 acres) are occupied by the sheds for stor- 
ing logs, these being built mainly of iron. These sheds 
are 67 by 114 by 16 to 17 meters in hight (222x377x53 
to 57 feet high). Three overhead cranes serve the three 
divisions of the sheds, each with a load capacity of about 
five tons. They are at present operated by steam 
engines and by gas motors, with wire rope transmis- 
sion, but it is intended to install electricity a little 
later. There are other smaller sheds, used for storing 
boards, squares, parquet strips, veneers, etc., as well as 
hardwoods of small dimensions. 

The yard is situated on the right bank of the Elbe 
about a quarter of an hour’s distance above the two 
bridges which span the river at the end of the harbor, 
and very convenient to the extensive docks where the 
steamers discharge their cargoes. These are conveyed 
from the docks by lighters, which are quickly towed to 
the yard, even in winter time, when ice-breakers keep 
the road clear. Often the wood is inspected and pur- 
chased at the docks; but usually the prices offered there 
are not adequate, and the very moderate lighterage and 
yard charges are more than counterbalanced by the in- 
creased prices obtainable at the yard by private sale 
or by auction, the buyer knowing that if the wood is 
not sold it can be held indefinitely to await a more 
favorable offer, at much less expense than the carry- 
ing charge at the docks, The lighters unload at a land- 
ing stage built into the river, the operation being fa- 
cilitated by two heavy steam cranes and a number of 
small hand cranes. On the inside of the high dike another 
steam crane and two hand cranes are employed in low- 
ering the goods to the somewhat lower level of the 
yard. The river boats, which have greater capacity 
than the ordinary ocean-going sailing vessel, take the 
goods direct to Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Frankfort-on- 
Oder, Lineburg, Magdeburg and other up-river towns of 
Germany and Austria. 

At the institution of J. F, Miller & Sons about 100 
persons are constantly employed in landing, assorting, 
inspecting, measuring and otherwise preparing the 
wood for sale. Several custom house officers are also 
stationed there, as the duty, which is not very heavy, 
is imposed only on wood sold for use in Germany, and 
much of it, being stored in transit, goes through without 
any customs charge. : J. E. D. 
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IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 





Record of Liverpool Trade for the Year—The Heavy Demand for Southern Pine—Favorable 
Status of the Poplar Market—Heavy Stock of Oak Logs— 
New Brunswick Trade Report. 





AMERICAN WOODS AT LIVERPOOL. 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Jan. 25.—The present seems an 
opportune time to give some detailed attention to the 
immense wood business conducted between the various 
ports of the United States and this port. Leaving out 
of consideration the finished wood products, such as 
doors, maple flooring and maple blocks, staves, carriage 
material, ete., the returns issued yesterday foot up 
125,700,000 feet. 


Southern Pine Heads the List. 
Of this quantity pitch pine in its various forms looms 
far the largest, shipments of that wood being com- 
posed of 





Feet. 
TOG DHE hick chee ic be vivée bre we ue 8,580,000 
PU TONE ceive cence eee eGRVVENO US 44,244,000 
BAD ik. 6 oc cok bo ces are eeeeeneeues 12,444,000 
RD 6 ieee ee O06 be Sea eee se 65,268,000 


The general condition of business in the district sup- 
plied from Liverpool has, however, been so active during 
1899 that consumption has kept pace with the above 
figures, leaving the stock with which to commence the 
new year about the same as at the end of 1898. 

Shipments of hewn timber turned out well; but as 
much of it was turned out under special contract with 
firms of high repute in Pascagoula and Mobile, this 
affords no ground for surprise. 

The course of the market during the year was one 
of steadily increasing prices, with the climax at the 
close. At the opening of the shipping season contracts 
for sawn logs were made on the basis of 49s to 50s for 
cargoes of 35 feet average ce. i. f. to the United Kingdom 
or continent, but when March arrived a stronger feeling 
set in. On this side holders of stock found themselves 
running short because of the good and _ increasing 
demand, while the shippers had to combat the evil 
effects of a bad logging season, and considerable delay 
on account of labor troubles. ‘Then came another 
advance in prices till the goods brought nearly 12 
percent more than at the opening of the season, with a 
gradual upward movement from that time until at the 
close of the year prices stood at about 64s for large 
cargoes, and are now at the highest mark they have 
reached for years. 

Naturally much of this increase found its way into 
the pockets of the transatlantic ship owner, and it 
may be doubted if it left the American shipper much bet- 
ter off than when prices were lower. What affected the 
value of sawn logs in this direction naturally affected 
the course of the year’s business in pitch pine lumber, 
and it, too, shared the upward tendency. 

Praise must be given the mill men of the south for 
the celerity they have displayed in adapting their 
methods to the requirements of the British market. 
They will cut to any specifications and contract to sup- 
ply any grade; but in the latter part of the obligation 
there is too often an unpleasant laxity which requires 
frequent claims, necessarily of an unpleasant nature to 
both parties, however just they may be. The better 
class of shippers, it must be said in justice to them 
generally, leave the matter to be amicably adjusted by 
their agents here; but in the case of their brethren 
of a lower order of commercial ability and straightfor- 
wardness, there are sometimes two or three unsatisfac- 
tory transactions and an abandonment of further busi- 
ness relations. 

A few consignment parcels of pitch pine have sold 
at $26 to $30 a thousand feet, according to specifica- 
tions and quality. North Carolina pine makes some 
little headway here, but not so rapidly as its advocates 
could wish. A few shipments of boxes have been sold 
here at prices varying from $1.11 to $3 a thousand feet 
c. i, f., according to quality and specifications.’ 


Review of Oak for the Year. 


Next in importance to pitch pine in the imports from 
the United States is oak in all its varied forms, from 
the hewn logs of New Orleans, Mobile and other gulf 
ports to the highest class of dry quartered oak lumber 
from the north, shipped via New York and Boston. 
The receipts of oak of all descriptions, exclusive of 
staves, at Liverpool last year were 34,404,000 feet, of 
which 2,916,000 feet were in hewn logs and 31,488,000 
feet weré’ in sawn lumber, chiefly in special sizes for 
railroad ear building. Much of the hewn timber con- 
sisted of coarse-grained wood, which after its long 
immersion in water rapidly develops shakes when 
exposed to the air. This is a fatal defect in the eyes of 
the user, and contrasts most unfavorably with the 
harder and closer-grained wood shipped from Canada. 
The stock of oak logs of United States exportation on 
hand here at the close of the year was 1,452,000 feet, 
which is far too much for a reluctant market to face. 
During the season some sales were made of parcels 50 
to 70 cubic feet average to the log, at 42 to 50 cents 
a cubie foot, landed here. From a personal inspection 
of some of the lots lying here lower prices than these 
will probably have to be accepted. It will be gathered 
from this that the future position of the southern 
states log market is not a favorable one to contemplate. 


In regard to planks, the steady increase in the quan- 
tity of imports was maintained during the year, which 
has also been the case for the past five years, advanc- 
ing from 12,804,000 feet in 1895 to 31,488,000 feet in 
1899. In these increasing shipments, however, supply 
has been more of a factor than demand, and with such 
imports to deal with week after week, and almost day 
after day, the market has not had a chance to partici- 
pate in the rise which nearly every other article has 
enjoyed. The prices of today are the prices of a year 
ago, notwithstanding the increase of ocean freights. 
Yor first-class shipments of standard sizes for railroad 
car building $40 to $45 a thousand feet is the ruling 
quotation, according to specifications. Regular sizes, 
chiefly 5x12, bring $33 to $40, and inferior shipments, 
rejects or undesirable odd sizes go as low as $23.33. 


Poplar a Favorite Wood. 


After the able exposition by your editor in the issue 
of December 7 of the status of poplar, or “canary white- 
wood,” as it is more generally known here, there is not 
much left to speak of except as to what affects the local 
market, with a few statistical figures. During 1899 
Liverpool has taken 12,548,000 feet, or nearly double 
the quantity of 1898; 2,490,000 feet being logs and 
10,094,000 feet in the shape of planks, boards, ete. In 
the early part of the year there was a scarcity of logs 
and they were in fair request at full prices; but heavy 
consignments came forward from the gulf ports as well 
as from the Atlantic seaboard, and the market gave 
way under the pressure. Logs from Mobile and that 
neighborhood were squared to an edge, but the quality 
of the wood not being equal to that from the north, it 
was sold at $28 to $30 a thousand feet at a time when 
Baltimore and Newport News exportations and others 
of like character, waney-edged logs of about 24 inches 
average depth, were bringing $30 to $38. The present 
stock of logs here is 696,000 feet, which under existing 
circumstances appears sufficient for some time to come. 

During the spring months poplar planks and boards 
were in good demand and good prices were paid; but 
these soon brought about a change, exporters shipping 
too freely, without, however, depressing the market to 
the extent that might have been expected. Suitability 
for light work, such as electric wire casing, backing for 
cheap furniture, drawer-making and similar cabinet 
work has largely tended to make poplar a favorite wood. 

Prices have run about as follows: 

PI DINE ni niideodevccagans $36 
Commons ..... .. 26 66 to 33 33 
Prime boards .. 88 33 to 45 00 
CIGEE GAIN gnneecences oes .. 80 00 to 33 50 
Inferiors, as low @S........+++- 21 50 

The stock of planks and boards at the end of Decem- 
ber was 852,000 feet, which included some parcels then 
landing. 


66 to $43 33 





Prime Walnut Scarce. 


A prominent cry all the year was, “Why don’t the 
Americans send us some prime walnut logs, such as we 
used to get some years ago?” Little impression seemed 
to be made by the reply that the wood was getting 
scarce and the domestic market for it better probably 
than the British, and that the Americans do not carry 
on business on philanthropic principles any more than 
do the British. At the same time it was apparent to 
all interested parties here that the demand for good 
to prime logs was met by making Liverpool the dump- 
ing ground for a large quantity of small, twisted and 
rough logs. Some of these consignments realized as low 
as 48 cents a cubie foot, or $40 a thousand, while the 
few prime lots of about 20 inches average depth realized 
$1 to $1.37 a cubic foot, or $83.33 to $115 a thousand. 
An average depth of 17 to 19 inches brought $62.50 to 
$83. If really prime logs could be shipped of about 22 
inches average sales could probably be made as high 
as $1.50 a cubic foot, or $125 a thousand feet. Occa- 
sionally a few walnut logs are found among the ship- 
ments from Africa, and these have been snapped up at 
extreme prices, owing to the dearth of large prime logs 
from the United States. 

A large proportion of walnut planks and boards have 
also proved of low grade, and correspondingly low 
prices have ruled. The supply from the United States 
was 5,028,000 feet of logs, planks and boards, and we 
commence 1900 with 696,000 feet of logs and 852,000 
feet of planks and boards on hand. As may be con- 
cluded from the above remarks, most of this is of 
inferior quality. 


An Overstock of Redwood. 


Waking now the Pacifie coast, we may say that it is 
only a few years since the California redwood (sequoia) 
was introduced into this port, and it made slow progress 
in the esteem of timber merchants and cabinet-makers. 
But with a reduction in price it began to make its way 
into consumption by slow degrees, a few small sales 
being made by auctions when these were periodically 
held. At the beginning of 1899 very little was on hand 
unsold, and better prices were obtainable. But four 
or five large sailing vessels were quickly on the way 
here from San Francisco, with 3,826,000 feet on board. 


While still far distant at sea the first cargoes sold at 
$35 a thousand feet, and in course of time the market 
weakened under the knowledge of the further large 
consignments, until one of the cargoes was sold at 
$31.66. In the meanwhile the buyers of the early car- 
goes made haste to get out, and succeeded by cramming 
every little nook and corner of the demand with all it 
would hold. The stock at the end of the year was 
1,908,000 feet, which is quite enough to last for another 
year or two, for the wood is slow to move, and of 
limited application. 


Where Statistics Fail. 

Your correspondent has not attempted to touch upon 
the multitude of wood manufactures which come into 
this busy port, though some of them are of considerable 
importance; such, for instance, as the trade in doors 
and in carriage-building material, such as spekes, hubs, 
ete. The difficulty of obtaining reliable statistics would 
render any comment of little practical value in a 
review of the year that is past. That is one objection 
to the British “open door” policy: Under free duty 
the customs house keeps no detailed returns, but lumps 
together in a declared money value all classes of lumber 
and all kinds of manufactures of it. 

There remains therefore of interest to readers of the 
American Lumberman only the trade with Canada and 
the imports into this country of fancy furniture woods 
from both the United States and Canada; and these two 
— will have adequate treatment in subsequent 
etters. 





NEW BRUNSWICK LOGGING PROSPECTS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Feb. 3—Very unfavorable weather 
for the last two weeks or more has greatly interfered 
with lumbering operations in Nova Scotia and the 
southern part of New Brunswick. Heavy rains melted 
the snow and filled the swamps with water. In many 
district teams and men have been forced to come out 
of the woods. Very cold weather has frozen the surface 
again, but there is still a scarcity of snow. As the 
season is wearing on the interruption will to some 
extent reduce the estimated cut. In the northern por- 
tions of the province operations have not been so 
seriously interfered with. 

The export of lumber to the British islands during 
January totaled 4,700,000 superficial feet of deals, ete., 
1,420 tons birch timber and 5,534 bundles shooks. <A 
cargo of 1,104,000 superficial feet cleared for Buenos 
Ayres, and to the United States went 2,300,000 superfi- 
cial feet long lumber, 10,436,000 lath, 2,065 pieces piling, 
46,000 box shooks and 134 cords of firewood. 

Spruce logs are selling for delivery at the Miramichi 
booms at $1.50 a thousand feet more than the price a 
year ago. 

The plant for the Cushing Sulphite Fibre Company’s 
mill here arrived at Halifax last week, from England. 
The ten or twelve rolls alone required five railway cars 
to carry them. 

A letter from York county says wages in the 
woods are about $22 a month for men and $35 to 
$45 for teams. It adds that lumbermen on the Mirami 
chi and Nashwaak will in most cases overrun their con- 
tracts. 

M. Welch, T. Lynch and other Jumbermen are promot- 
ing a branch railway fifteen miles from Bristol to For- 
eston, in Carleton county, to facilitate their operations. 

The lumber mills, wharves and buildings of S. T. 
King & Sons, at Kingsville, near this city, were adver: 
tised for sale last fall, but are still unsold. The mills 
were idle most of last year. 

The Liscomb, N. 8., lumber property of 7,000 acres 
and a half interest or more in 25,000 acres owned by 
the late James Miller, of St. John, have been purchased 
for $21,000 by Louis F. Hill, of Dartmouth, N. S. 

D. A, Huntley’s new saw mill at Parrsboro, a small 
one, is about completed. 

A Nova Scotia paper says that 60,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber will be cut this year iff Lunenburg, Digby and 
Annapolis counties alone. A Truro letter says there 
never were as many camps scattered through the woods 
near Gay’s river as there are this winter. 

E. D. Davison & Sons, Ltd., of Bridgewater, N. S., 
will cut their usual quantity of about 15,000,000 feet 
this winter. They have already sold 5,000,000 feet 
for shipment to Cardiff, Wales, and will do less South 
American business than usuai. The 8. P. Benjamin 
Company, of Wolfville, N. 8., cut over 8,000,000 feet 
last year and will cut over 10,000,000 feet this year. 
This company ships quite largely to South America, as 
well as to the old country. Two barks have lately 
been chartered to load for Dickie & McGrath at Tusket, 
N. S., for Buenos Ayres. 

A New York engineer has been employed to super- 
vise the work of constructing the new dam and large new 
pulp mill for the Sisiboo Pulp & Paper Company, of 
Weymouth, N. S. The present small pulp mill is mak- 
ing about 300 tons of dry pulp a month, which is all 
shipped to Maine paper mills. It is hoped to have the 
new pulp mill running by September next. Contracts 
for the machinery are now being made. 

OBB BALL LL ILI ISS 

The British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has agreed to raise the price of lumber 
in that province. The association includes every saw 
and shingle mill in Vancouver and Westminster and 
will probably be joined by the mills in the Kootenay 
district and on Vancouver island. In order to prevent 
American competition, this combination has sent a peti- 
tion 10 the Dominion government, asking that a heavy 
duty be placed on American lumber, 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR 1899. 


The Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, 
issued by the treasury department’s bureau of statistics 
for December, is a particularly interesting number, 
because it contains also the summaries for the calendar 
year, 1899. We reproduce below a considerable propor- 
tion of the tables relating to lumber, but it seems inad- 
visable to go into the figures for December to such an 
extent, 

The healthy condition of American trade, particu- 
larly in the latter part of last year, is strongly 
reflected in the importation of lumber and the like for 
that month, as compared to the corresponding month 
of 1898. In cabinet wood importation mahogany was 
valued at $113,675 in 1899, against $102,348 in 1898. 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES OF WOOD AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 


The importations of shingles in December, 1899, were 
33,136,000 pieces against 22,505,000 in 1898. The total 
importations of boards, planks, ete., in December, 1899, 
amounted to 47,317,000 feet, valued at $530,890, against 
17,260,000 feet, valued at $191,850, in December, 1898. 
Of these importations practically all were from Brit- 
ish North America, in December last only 1,000 feet 
valued at $5 coming from any other country. It is 
evident enough that the duty is not preventing importa- 
tions of lumber into the United States from Canada, for 
the total last year amounted to 673,622,000 feet, valued 
at $6,990,175 against 348,876,000 feet, valued at $3,464,- 
718, in 1898, and 674,851,000 feet, valued at $6,759,376, 
in 1897. It will be seen therefore that the importations 





IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES OF WOOD AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 


of lumber from Canada during 1899 were almost as great 
in feet and considerably greater in value than in 1897, 
during more than half of which year lumber was on the 
free list and there were heavy importations in anticipa- 
tion of the imposition of the duty. 

Of our exports of forestry products there is not so 
much to be said except that while domestic trade 
improved last year over previous years, the export busi- 
ness in lumber was also larger, reflecting thus the con- 
dition of prosperity which prevailed not only in the 
United States, but practically the world over, most coun- 
tries, and all that are the most important customers of 
American lumbermen, increasing their demands over 
the previous year. 
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1897 1898 1899 1897 =i : 1 

ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. Quantity} Values |Quantity| Values |Quantity| Values ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. Quantity] Values |Quantity] Values |Quantity| Values 

Unmanufactured (M feet)— Mahogany (M feet), imported from— 

Cabinet woods— United Kingdom... 788|$ 198,738 2,921/$ 290,119 4,449/$ 440,891 
Mahogany 16,943/$ 817,366 18,132|$ 929,811 25,475)$ 1,338,749 Central America. 4,927 136,281 5,139 261,218 7,787 a 
All other... ©, et ee ee DOR OET i v0 v00900:008 10,462 a 8,833 367,874 8,383 286,538 10,769 417,415 

Logs and rour se — 300,693] 2,479,306 272,173) 2,462,443 97,265 870,107 TOD, scrorupeusoenec 437 22,852 116 8,133 969 80,753 

Timber, hewn, etc * 3,602} DE SMNEl svbinene vice] ondsveccesel os onseontasheceeseee seo Other West Indies. 399 28,916 565 31,846 713 31,487 

Timber, hewn, etc. (cubic feet)..dut.. 69,202 9,900 115,777 13,695 218,887 29,034 South America...... 1,433 56,498 866 40,478 658 22,617 

Lumber (M feet)— RE III 66 vi 0i08cascenesdeernsewesses 126 6,207 142 11,479 130 12,106 
Boards, planks, etc............6. free.. ER Fo a sees Peer Meyer ter 

BO incurstipientIevercestesacsveusen dut.. 100,915] 1,043,206 352,456) 3,517,232 673,791} 7,005,101 OTM canciisynsnceGehbncesevensheaweses 16,943/$ 817,366 18,132)$ 929,811 25,475|$ 1,338,749 

Et re errr ere dut.. 235,454 414,422 489,706 830,298 645,484 999, 862 

SR EDO: ciaseseenesnvacenessivu a bGeu 21,262 | er 1,325,005 30ards, planks, etc. (M feet), 

All other unmanufactured........ free..|.. -| 3,551,850)... DBUL Boel ccinccs cores 2,414,106 imported from— 

PR cn sccovavanenebaes pacenewesueeee | aS eee 11,031 ADD s'n0s000ner 8,068 British North America........ keeesesenes 674,851|$ 6,759,376 348,876]$ 3,464,718 673, 622|$ 6,990,175 
Manufactures of (dutiable)— ADU OT COMO siecaicseesngcecar snessaennde 78 4,102 3,580 62,514 169 14,926 

Cabinet ware or house furniture........ er, ee 263,029 BOO elo vcasescess 363,544 

aie 2 2 Sa ee 28,580 579,946 284,058 61,192) 1,243,264 AML na sinn ps cdsdenedasiessencbuesqesiowe 674,929|$ 6,763,478 352,456/$ 3,517,232 673,791|$ 7,005,101 

PAE ERNE sn kb 0's ss 0000-00 cesesneccecesessosalnceveseavse 1,640,063]... eer 1,817,207 

-—— | -———_| - ~ Wood pup (tons), imported from— 
Total wood, and manufactures of..|...........|$17,777,711|......... $13,864,285)... ccceces $18,124,509 SON ‘ccnucs chu bayauensekphedsuaeesseee 1,106)$ 68,012 1,396)$ 58,172 2,218/$ 104,379 
Le eRe r 3,581 157,209 4,437 185,915 7,516 289,244 
British North America 23, 893 354,725 28,646 439,971 41,458 849,641 
TNs Kcsch ves cendabsensippesesenens ws 28,580|$ 579,946 34,479|$ 684,058 51,192|$ 1,243, 264 
EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES OF WOOD AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES OF WOOD AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 
1897 ibe igo 7 1898 1899 
- - — —— oowmemasuse § camscenssee | ee 
ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. Quantity] Values et Values Quantity! Values ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. Quantity] Values |Quantity] Values |Quantity] Values 
Timber and unmanufactured wood— Central American States and British 

DONO. 5 sninsosnesncenissescesseeane M feet.. 419,8331$ 4,258,937]  373,618]$ 3,710,165]  418,122/$ 4,677,358 HONGUrAas 2..0cccecscccccssccccccccccoses 8,862) 101,227 3,845 47,660 4,355 55,701 

Hewn -cubic feet..{ 7,583,478; 1,534,282) 4,822,181 893,180] 4,524,910] 770,646 BRRNISO - criewaieinae'ss 79,919] 1,211,345 64,054) 733,423 86,634) 961,859 

Logs, BGR FED) vise sess iT A ren 4,180,863 Santo Domingo. 4,774 71,813) 1,861 28,837 2,015 36,704 

scully —— eRe ee 27,302 292,842 29,813 334,355 76,567 916,472 

POUL: cc cavvaxs seven sesseesausaeexexnes --{$ 9,415,008]......... $ 7,950,516]......cce08 $ 9,528,867 Porto Rico........cscsocee 6,644 85,462 2,056 25,725 10,571 145,594 
icaneceliesies  Sgschamemangiis | Other West Indies and Be 43,909 630,405 38,722 551,787 45,597 691,115 

Iixported to— Argentina .... 64,573 765,962 84,437 975,226 86,463} 1,015,418 

RE MOOD. isiwss conensesseenecses el vewewsecone ch fee fee ere $ 4,213,611 | eae 44,805 597,431 43,861 678,154 34,851 483,035 

FYANCE .....ccccccccceccce ae 284,269]......... eT ee 445,430 OE ee 5,514 69,791 3,348 44,889 5,019 68,354 

Germany .......... 1,586,208) ...000006 EO as 1,451,063 Other South America. 48,433) 530,560 47,001) 529,722 45,127| 599,075 

Other Europe...... ae ee 1,624,207 RNR. snap sss csicsvasnces 16,720 116,567 12,586 105, 16,869 154,207 

British North Americ 1,426,627|........ oof S00E, 008) .:..50000 v.{ 892,587 Hongkong .. 1,890 24,226 1,150 12,597 407 36,757 

Central American States and British PER ks Snide dincesnicnsee 18,074 146,343 2,671 29,035 2,884 30,264 
PMN. <uvaaxscseaearaaebonnnbararden devo aenre 84,563 25,817 24,550 sritish Australasia.. 55,438 574,473 44,491 507,761 41,119 474,425 

PROD isos cnieeonnsinnaedeekebeshewskesbas - 5 391,706 138,456 ere rrr ee ee ae 3,195 46,345 

(Re A eee ei he ae ee 29,098 63,011 Other Asia and Oceania..... 36,994 343,390 43,997 425,375 61,156 636,441 

Other West Indies and Bermuda....... * 4,739 14,099 ENRON. vs cp nnceusresrasanneks * 36,003 659, 265 31,518] =, 548,716 38,042 646, 626 

Ee eer re rena os 16,699 17,651 RPUOT CORI vo sn5.i0scs vexbcnvenioessxes 213 3,928 173 2,291 263 4,122 

REL stills <5 dena pavaeskateaabeeare sabwanss “e 4,359 240 

RUE cp dewandsGsseeSepeeeaseceWexneeee'e = 26,033 15,584 Total board deals, ete..............- 9038, 112| $13, 436, 653 875, 344|$13,422,333|] 1,070,876]$17,031,172 

Other South America............. 34,213 70,876 rragee 

British Australasia... 163,590 260,050 I caverns ean kde eaninereaiabnnese M.. 51,770|$ 98,159 65,054|$ 118,275 86,922|/$ 154,435 

Philippine Islands........ ; Sled isn vhcaianel on de'apaeanen 889 Shooks— , 

Other Asia and Oceania...............-. ; 60,451). 91,624 208,284 ME: 6 i'niw's a baneuerveevebe soe SUNS Sa Reabaemenl «tn oka A eee | | ees 604,634 

ECEIR: -Snosernsseccdawaenceacnsyecen consents ‘ 119,129}... 87,334 103,379 Other oo 547,509 556,993 608,762 580,204 754,623 663,098 

— ———— PT, ai soubaneGicsbancuinnaeaaabietauan No..| 28,040,445] 1,886,027| 52,952,945] 3,798,462) 44,566,280) 4,153,280 
WUD ctas ce dieadi vs adissatesawescossecelvaceus ..-|$ 9,415,008]......... BS F,000 G16) .0:50:0500005 $ 9,528,867 Heading .... eT ee 218,765] .....000008 101,097 
I Sassen ~ MEE GOD sb0 v0 cnicdecsnetsnecsiaedheseasdens ee eee 3,224,092] ...0sccceee 3,220,888 
lumber (M_ feet)— | | Manufactures of doors, sash and m 
Boards, deals and planks.............. | 865,526] $13,005, 708 843,598|$13,078,763| 1,030,403/$16, 556,390 rn ere ROO DBE aes ccvuecs 1,162, 163 
SOURS BNA GORMUING 6.02 cccrccvssecvess 37,586] 430,945 31,746 343,570 40,473 474, PRO. Obs TOs ivncnancn ncsnnnadesscaes week coo] SRS PUB] cc ccceccnes 8,417,908) oc cocccccee 3,877,325 
| - — | -———— | -——— Hogsheads and barrels, empty i ee | ee 200,572 
SS ne ee ee Trimmings, moldings and other house 
MU sicnceccevdsussrnagectespetesenons | 903, 112) $13, 436, 653 875,344|$13, 422,333] 1,070,876|$17,031,172 PED csec.nenksepecnsccseceveesorve eee ee eee 427,607 
| - iy yfecciciebeniae) Pan os WR SOD: «Oo sn.s nanos mesvbaleweusuovans are 608,612] ......00000 880,842 
Exported to (M feet)— | | Wood pulp.... .-Ibs.. 242,186] 58,628,280 585,560) 41,212,655 626,716 

ERR: BORON ic. 0.05 <'0'50 tn cose nsdecs cece | 151,892|$ 3,278,075 135,351|$ 3,129,705 147,482|$ 3,817,807 BUT ERR cic cscvncccessvenenes tanesnedtecves a”: | er 8,075, 987] ..ccccccces 3,208, 187 

NE 5is4d9X S65 SK4GR AS SEAISS SASS ANDER OA | 24,820) 341,747 27,601 393,598 32,415 603,685 ag REE 

Germany ...... ai K 7| 41,980 888,641 55,204] 1,121,909 Total wood and manufactures of.. $40, 282,129]... .cceeee $38, 966,981]...........|$45,840, 883 

RURNOS TINIE 5 p5inuk tun pod0c0n cian tebesoe«s | 1,! 122,678] 2,238,017 181,973} 3,177,398 - 

British North America.................. | g 92,150) 1,291,151 89,668} 1,407,859 








Hymeneal. 





Gardiner-Van Hise. 


Harry M. Gardiner, who is well known in the lumber 
trade of Chicago through having been for many years 
assistant secertary of the Lumbermen’s Association, as 
well as the Lumbermen’s Fire Insurance Company and 
Lumbermen’s Building & Loan Association, was mar- 
ried on Thursday evening of this week to Miss Maude 
Van Hise, daughter of Mrs. Isadore Van Hise, of 6112 
Washington avenue, this city. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the residence of the bride’s uncle and aunt, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Johnson, at Glencoe, Ill, by the 
Rev. Frederick Dewhurst, of the University Congrega- 
tional church, this city. Wylie Hooper, of the lumber 
firm of Barker & Hooper, this city, officiated at the 
wedding as one of the ushers. 

The newly wedded couple left for the south on the 
Thursday evening train, intending to be absent until 
March 1, remaining most of the time probably in New 
Orleans and adjacent points. Upon their return they 
will be at home at 1919 Wrightwood avenue on Thurs- 
days, March 8 and 15. 

Although Mr. Gardiner’s business life has mainly been 
in connection with the lumber business, about a year 
ago he started out for himself in fire insurance, with 
offices in the Y. M. C. A. building, and by reason of his 
large acquaintance in the lumber trade, as well as by his 
personal popularity, he has built up a fine business and 
is regarded as one of the rising young men in the insur- 
ance world. The bride is said to ge a young lady of 
attractive appearance and varied accomplishments, her 
taste being notably in the way of artistic work, having 
achieved considerable reputation as a decorator of 
china. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner have our best wishes and 











felicitations as well as those of a host of friends in the 
lumber trade for a future of happiness and prosperity. 





Gates-Meek. 


The marriage of G. Walter Gates, manager of the hard- 





G. WALTER GATES. 


wood department of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburg, Pa., to Miss Adeline Meek, 

















daughter of James F. Meek, St. Louis, Mo., the whole- 
sale dry goods merchant, occurred on February 1. ‘The 
marriage was quietly performed in the presence of only 
immediate friends and relatives in the parlors of the 
Galt house, Louisville, Ky. Mr. and Mrs. Gates went to 
Pittsburg by way of Washington, and are now at the 
Schenley hotel, Pittsburg.” Mr. Gates is one of the 
prominent lumbermen of the south, having been con- 
nected with the leading lumber concerns in St. Louis, 
and is now one of the most enterprising young lumber- 
men of the Smoky City. Numerous telegraphs and Iet- 
ters from all part of the country, congratulatory in tone, 
evidence the popularity of Mr. and Mrs, Gates. Mrs. 
Gates is a charming southern girl, and prominent in 
St. Louis social circles. 





Atwood-Winter. 


Guy W. Atwood, manager of the Coral Lumber Com- 
pany, of Coral, Mich., was married on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 24, to Miss Jennie, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. b. 
Winter, of Coral. The ceremony, which was held at the 
home of the bride’s parents early in the afternoon, was 
witnessed by 225 invited guests. The decorations were 
beautiful and profuse. Rev. B. G. Child, of Hart, Mich., 
performed the ceremony. Mr. and Mrs. Atwood left 
on the afternoon train for Detroit and other points on 
a short wedding trip. 


0“_—orrneorornrorrorrorr~nn— 


The small saw mill and tract of adjoining timber 
in Dunklin county, Mo., which has been owned and 
operated by E. Sondheimer & Co., of this city, in the 
manufacture of cottonwood lumber, wus sold last week 
to Gasser Bros. and others, of Paulding, O. The mill 
has been a profitable investment, but other more impor- 
tant interests have prevented Mr. Sondheimer from 
giving it necessary attention. 
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Filing and Copying. 


A few weeks ago a letter came from an Illinois dealer 
that I like. He said he felt so well acquainted with me 
from reading my “cheerful chatter” that he was dis- 
posed to address me as “old boy,” instead of in the usual 
stereotyped way. He also invited me to come out to his 
place in the Sucker state, and said if I would do so he 
would get some choice “stinkadoras” from the corner 
grocery, and we would enjoy ourselves. There is no 
doubt we would enjoy ourselves. We two would think 
along in the same channel regarding the stiff formali- 
ties of life, and if we didn’t unbend we would know the 
reason why. Haven’t you often thought that here and 
there is a man so bound with the ropes of formality that 
other people do not really know what kind of a chap he 
is? I met one of them last fall. You don’t often find 
them selling lumber and coal, but occasionally there is 
one. This man would evidently array the syllables of 
a word in his mouth in such a way that they might 
come out according to a pronouncing dictionary. I 
casually asked him if he hadn’t been a preacher some 
day, but he laughed and said he hadn’t. He would 
wabble around in his mouth everything he was going 
to say so it would tally with the grammar he studied. 
Now, I don’t care a dum, to use David Harum’s pet 
word, when a man talks to me whether he talks gram- 
mar or not. There is many a thing in this world that 
is more important to know than grammar. When a 
man talks with me I want him to throw open the blinds 
so I ean see into his old house. I don’t want to be 
obliged to squint through a crack or knot hole to find out 
what is inside. 

This Illinois yard man asked what I knew about copy- 
ing and filing letters. He thinks that the carbon method 
of copying does not fill the bill, and he has not discov- 
cred a filing system that just suits him. I am glad to 
receive such inquiries, and if there is anything you want 
to know fire it at me. I may not know any more about 
it than you do—but you can fire it just the same. | 
may not answer immediately, for 1 have a hundred or 
more subjects in my mind that I look up as fast as I 
can. When asked a question, and cannot answer it, I 
immediately think of some crackerjack of a dealer who 
is doing a twentieth cenutry business, so I lay that par- 
ticular question away in a nook of my mind, and when 
I get around to that crackerjack I ask him all about it. 
If I do say it, the opinions of a good many wise lum- 
bermen are reflected in this department. I am not the 
only fellow that loafs in these columns. 

There are all grades of office work, and, of course, you 
know that to keep the records of a business so that at 
any time you know where you are at is expensive. Any 
business man of experience will teil you that his count- 
ing room expense is too much when compared with the 
volume of business he does. I have claimed right along, 
and shall continue to claim, that the ideal system of 
bookkeeping has not yet put in an appearance. I don’t 
know what it will look like when it gets here, but some 
day it will come. There are offices in which everything 
is put down in detail, while in others it is not. I should 











“We would enjoy ourselves.” 


say that Frank Crane, of Austin, Minn., is the cham- 
pion dealer for carrying the details of his business in his 
head. I mention him in this particular, for I think he 
ought to reform before sun up tomorrow. He is using 
his head too much in this respect. If we don’t look out 
a little for ourselves no one is going to do it for us. 
Then, again, we don’t want the lawyers to have too 
much of a snap when the time comes for our estates to be 
settled. 

When it comes to filing letters, there is a variety of 
Opinions. There are cautious dealers—over-cautious, 
perhaps—who want to keep in evidence every letter they 
receive. Not long ago I saw on some high shelves more 





filed letters and documents than you could carry. The 
dust of years had settled on them, and the big chances 
are that the dust will not be disturbed until the files 
are taken down to be burned. In an office in which a 
large business is carried on in an up-to-date manner, 
price lists are filed. This strikes me as a very sensible 


idea, and I do not remember having seen it done before.: 


The past week I wanted to see a list, and the yard man 
looked high and low, and from the depths of a drawer 
finally fished one out. In the office in which lists are 
filed I believe three drawers in the cabinet are given up 
to price lists and stock sheets. As fast as new lists and 
stock sheets come in the old ones are thrown out. In 
that office it doesn’t take two minutes to ascertain what 
grades, and how much lumber of the different grades, 
the various wholesale concerns have, and the prices 
they are asking, information which oftentimes is desir- 
able when it is necessary to send out a rush order. [ 
know of no better way to file letters than in the ordi- 
nary file. These files cost something, of course, but the 
arrangement is the most complete yet devised. 

I have wondered a hundred and one times why every 
retail man does not sell an extra thousand feet of lum- 
ber and buy a small cabinet file. Within a week I saw 
a yard man sitting at his desk, and with a maul you 
would not be able to drive many more letters and papers 
into the pigeon holes. 
can imagine what a nice little job it would be to look 








“Helped myself to the easiest chair." 


up any particular information he might want. I could 
steer you to an office in which there is not a letter file, 
not a desk, unless a flat table be called such, the only 
receptacle for papers of any kind being a thread case, 
with five or six shallow drawers in it, such as we see in 
dry goods stores. 

If anybody knows of a better outfit for use in the 
average office for copying than the old-time copying 
press I wish he would speak out. If several duplicates 
are to be made it is a different proposition, but such is 
not once in a generation a requirement in a retail lum- 
ber office. 


Maxims for the Lumberman. 


As soon as I had made myself known the yard man 
drew a paper on me from his desk, which was all right, 
for I don’t care what is drawn on me if it isn’t a gun. 
“There is a string of Thats which I want you to read,” 
he said. “You have heard of Don'ts, but these are 
That’s.” Then I kicked off my galoshes, helped myself 
to the eastiest chair I could see, hung my cap on my knee, 
and read as follows: 

That courteous manners make friends and sell lumber. 

That good advertising increases sales. 

That it is impossible to do a cash business. 

That every yard should be fenced. 

That to carry a skimped stock is poor policy. 

That the retail association idea is a correct one. 

That the wholesale market should be followed. 

That a visit to wholesale headquarters more than pays 
expenses. 

That lumber should not be sold by grades as it is bought. 

That a fight is foolish and expensive. 

That prompt collections or settlements should be made. 
“ae every lumberman ought to have a good shed of some 
kind. 

“Where do you think they came from?” he asked. 
“f don’t know,’ I answered, “but you might have a 
worse set of maxims than that.” “Well,” he said, “I 
formulated them from your articles in the Realm of the 
Retailer; that is as far as I have got, though I might 
add a few more.” I told him that as an evidence of my 
earnestness I was ready to attach my John Hancock to 
them if he so desired; that under certain conditions 


They were chock full, and you- 


there might be necessity to slightly modify some of 
them, but I believed that a 10-inch gun could not knock 
the good business sense out of them. He said he didn’t 
think it could, and then we went to talking about next 
season’s building prospects. This retail dealer thought 
that the outlook is good. “I have noticed this,” he 
philosophically remarked, “that building, like a fever, 
has its run. Jones and Smith may have been talking 
building for years. The past season Jones did build. 
That put Smith on his metal. He doesn’t want his 
neighbors to think that he is not as able to build as 
Jones was. This coming season Smith will build. That 
is the way I have noticed it goes. When there is no 
building to speak of nobody cares to build. Take pride 
out of the world and it wouldn’t amount to much in a 
commercial sense.” 

I feel confident there will be a good deal of town build- 
ing, but just how the farmer’s pulse will beat is not 
so plain to me. If a farmer takes the notion he can live 
in the old house another year or two he will do it with 
the best grace imaginable. The farmers’ trade, how- 
ever, is only one side of the lumber business. To hear 
some dealers talk you would think that a half of the 
lumber sold is consumed by the farmers, but they don’t 
begin to consume a half of it. 


Less Call for Low-Grade Lumber. 


You, of course, remember what fine lumber you used 
to sell years ago before the saw mills up north got their 
grading and inspection bureaus, and such embarrassing 
things. But those days have gone into history. These 
days it is higher prices and lower grades. A white pine 
manufacturer said to me that they “ought to have got 
on to getting the money out of our lumber long before 
we did.” I asked him if he wasn’t making up for lost 
time now, and he laughingly said that possibly he was. 

There has been pine cut in the northwest which went 
60 percent to uppers—and on the Cass river, in Mighi- 
gan, there was a good deal of timber that went 80 per- 
cent, while now if logs go 5 percent they are turning 
out fairly well, and 10 percent is considered extra. So 
you see it is not in the pins for you to get as good 
lumber as you bought years ago. Yet here and there 
I hear a yard man talking about the low quality of 
lumber as though the manufacturers made the logs. 

Right here I feel like running in a little aneedote 
concerning your colaborer in the retail field, Thad 
Dean, of Chicago. I think I told this about ten years 
ago, but I know you will not ring the chestnut bell on 
me if it,is repeated. Before Mr. Dean sold lumber at 
retail he was a wholesale dealer, used to buy logs 
across the lake, have them sawed, and bring the lumber 
over in hookers to his Chicago yard. Illinois is full of 
yard men who bought lumber at wholesale of Mr. Dean, 
and no doubt there are many in Iowa who laid in stocks 
from the same source. When Mr. Dean knew much 
less about the lumber business than he does now he was 
asked how he would have a certain lot of logs sawed 
that he had bought, and he answered that he would have 
them sawed into uppers! It is told that this answer 
actually tallied with Mr. Dean’s knowledge of saw mill 
work, but as that gentleman is an inveterate joker 
possibly that is not a correct interpretation of the affair. 

I have been told by several dealers that less low-grade 
lumber is called for now than a few years ago. One 
dealer said, “The small fall trade for patching up has 
disappeared. A few years ago a car of cull boards 
would be dumped in the yard and would all be gone 
by the time another car could be bought and arrive. 
They were used principally for patching up sheds. Now 
the farmers have good buildings, and have no old 
sheds to patch up. Then they would tear sheds down 
in the spring and put the lumber into fences.” 

There is little of this now. In every direction there 
are farm premises around which there looks to be little 





“It does some men good to lick ’em.” 


need for patching up. The great barns and sheds 
are substantially built and nicely painted. One might 
ride a long way without seeing a temporary shed. On 
the prairie, as elsewhere, progress has been the word. 


Diminished Frictiopr. 


There is no denying that the interests of the retail 
and wholesale lumbermen are mutual, and I have looked 
with favor on any arrangement that would dovetail 
the two branches of the trade. They ought to dovetail 
just as though they were greased for the occasion. 
There were a good many yard men who objected to 
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the position assumed by the manufacturers when they 
organized the general system of inspection, including 
the system of seitling “kicks,” as objections have been 
termed in the lumber trade. These yard men thought 
that when the manufacturers and wholesale men set 
about investigating the complaints made by the yard 
men it was a reflection on the honor of the latter, It 
was a reflection on the honor of a few of them, and 
had it not been for these few [ don’t know as the inspec- 
tion bureau would have seen the light. J don’t want to 
be considered authority in this matter, but that is the 
way I look at it. 

i am doing all I can for the yard men, my interests 
lie with them, but that fact does not shut my mouth 
from saying that it would be impossible to collect as 
many men as are selling lumber in the United States 
without there being some black sheep among them. I 
have known of complaints made by yard men when | 
could not reason it out how justice could be meted out 
to them unless the man Who sold them the lumber 
should go to the yards, strip off their coats and wipe 
the ground with them. I believe it does some men good 
to lick ’em. On the other hand I have known of such 
mean little tricks being played on yard men by the 
dealers who shipped them lumber that I thought those 
yard men ought to take the first train north, single 
out the villain of a wholesale man and do him up, so his 
wife wouldn’t know him when he was carried home. 
There are men who will do all sorts of slippery things, 
knowing that they can slide right through the meshes 
of the law, but if they knew that every time they 
resorted to these illegal capers they would get trounced 
they would become, outwardly at least, good citizens. 

1 am pretty well acquainted with some of the pro- 
moters of that inspection system, and as men they rank 
high. They wouldn’t run off with your dollars with- 
out giving you value received. And do you know that 
oye object of this inspection business was to weed out 
the robber wholesaler as much as it was the robber 
retailer? I have criticised some of the settlements made 
by this northern inspection bureau, and showed wherein 
| thought justice was not done, but of course nobody 
could look for perfection in such an organization, or in 
anything, or anybody, in this world of selfishness and 
woe. It is a more just criticism, perhaps, when I say 
that I have not heard a complaint from a retail man 
on this score in six months. Never before in the his- 
tory of the trade have the retail and wholesale branches 
of it come so near snuggling right down under the same 
bed blanket. 

You may of course say, as I have inferred in the 
article preceding this one, that the inspection system 
of the manufacturers was a means of lowering the 
grades. J hardly think any one would dispute that 
proposition. But there is another side to it. The manu- 
facturers were for a long time lying awake nights trying 
to concoct some way of getting all the money possible 
out of their product. They saw their pine rapidly going, 
and endeavored to make the most of that which was 
left. I feel confident that had there been no inspection 
bureau there would have been some way devised for 
giving Jess value for the same, or more, money. And 
judged from our standpoint we cannot blame them for 
this. Jf our yards were only lightly stocked, and there 
was no more lumber to draw from, no doubt we would 
whoop up the prices as quick as anybody. 

I saw Mr. Warren, chief of the inspection bureau, 
the other day, and he said some things that I thought 
you would be glad to know. Some of you have com- 
plained to me that the grades sent out by the whole- 
sale concerns under the supervision of the authorized 
inspectors, are not always uniform. You may receive 
a certain grade from Minneapolis, and later on a car- 
load of that same grade from the Wisconsin valley, and 
in the boards of one lot you may count more knots, or 
some other specified defect, than in the others. Mr, 
Warren explained that it is not the object of the inspect- 
ors to make all grades look alike, but as near as possible 
to make them of the same values. This provides for 
the characteristics of the lumber in the different dis- 
tricts. 

Said Mr. Warren, “It has not cost $200 this year 
(1899) for traveling expenses in settling differences 
when heretofore it has cost from $800 to $1,200. We 
have found very few horse thieves among the retail 
men. When they have complained there has been some 
excuse for it.” 

The sword is not beaten into the plowshare at a rapid 
rate, but surely the retail and wholesale lumbermen are 
being drawn closer and closer together by the bonds of 
sympathy and equity. Maybe the millennium will 
strike the lumber branch of the world’s industry first. 


FROM SOUTHEASTERN NEBRASKA. 

TABLE Rock, NeEs., Feb. 3.—We have been a reader 
of your valuable paper since we began the lumber busi- 
ness, April 1, last year, and we thought perhaps you 
would like to know how the lumber trade is in south- 
eastern Nebraska. We had a good trade at Table Rock 
last fall, and in fact all last season, but we look for a 
larger trade this spring than we had last year, as the 
farmers here all have money. Their hogs, corn and cat- 
tle all brought good prices. We handle mostly white 
pine, but we have lately put in two cars of red cypress 
and find it a good seller. Success to the Lumberman. 

BALLou, Fetters & Co. 














NEWS OF THE PUGET SOUND DISTRICT. 


SeartLe, WAsi., Feb. 4.—It is reported that another 
large saw mill is projected and that construction will 
begin as soon as negotiations over a site are completed. 
The sites now under consideration are at Seattle and 
Everett. Clark, Nickerson & Co. will build the plant, 
which is designed to be a double band mill. The first 
named member of the concern is from Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Mr. Nickerson is from Nickerson, Minn., and 
ex-Governor Clough, of Minnesota, is also interested in 
the company. 

The two kilns of the Tobey & McLaughlin mill at Bal- 
lard were destroyed by fire this week. The loss is about 
$4.500, partially covered by insurance. 

G. M. Johnson, proprietor of the Acme Mill Company 
at Acme has sold his plant to KE. Canedy, formerly of 
Canedy Bros., Getchell. 

Kk. S. Mellroy, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is on the sound and expects to open 
an office in Seattle for his concern. 

The Mudgett shingle mill at Snohomish has been 
leased to A. A. MeDonald. 

The new dam of the Elochoman Driving & Boom Com- 
pany has been tried recently and declared a_ success. 
Loggers on the Elochoman river have previous to this 
been dependent on freshets to bring out their logs. 

A. B. Root, the logger, has a new 9x10 Lidgerwood 
donkey at work in his camp. 

Seifert & Weise have bought the Riverside shingle 
mill at Everett. 

Stephens Bros. have the frame of their new mill at 
Collins Lake completed and ready for machinery. 

John McDonald and son, of Minneapolis, have arrived 
in Seattle en route to Fairhaven to take charge of the 
Kxport mill, which they recently purchased, 

The Kerry Company’s mill at Seattle is completed and 
running steadily. A new timber planer has been added 
to the equipment. 

Cal Welbon, who spent the last year in the Philip- 
pines, is now traveling in the sound territory for Cald- 
well Bros., the machinery house of Tacoma. 

The Siler mill at South Bend is shut down to exchange 
the present engine for a larger one. 

A timber sale of 2,080 acres has just been made in 
Coos county, Oregon. The purchaser is the North Bend 
mill through L. P. Simpson. 

Breed & Thompson have bought the Rabel saw and 
shingle mill at Stanwood. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce has declared 
against any legislation opposing log rafting on the 
Pacific. The subject was brought up by Senator Tur- 
ner, of Washington, who advised the Chamber of Com- 
merce that a bill by a California representative had 
been introduced to prohibit such rafting, and he asked 
the attitude of Seattle on the subject. Various ideas 
were advanced at the meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, but a motion was carried unanimously that the 
matter needed no legislation. 

The shingle market is firm and the mills are supplied 
with orders at association prices. 





SHINGLE SITUATION IN WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE, WaAsu., Feb. 3.—The Snohomish County 
Shingle Assoeciation met at Everett January 27. 

Shingle prices are held firmly to the list price, and 
less than 50 percent of the mills are running. The bulk 
of the mills will be in operation before February 15, 
unless cold weather sets in. At present we are having 
a typical eastern Indian summer, with frosty nights and 
sunshine during the day, instead of rains. If, as 
expected, the cold weather continues, production will be 
curtailed, owing to freezing of the dry kiln pipes. 

The last association list is being strictly adhered to 
and some of the buyers are paying above the list prices. 
It is not believed that there will be an advance in shin- 
gle prices for several months to come, the association 
policy being to maintain stable prices. 

Parker Bros., of Big Lake, have sold their saw and 
shingle mill plant to the J. D, Day Lumber Company, 
of Rockford, Il., and Rhinelander, Wis., the price being 
about $90,000. Parker Bros. will re-enter the business 
shortly. 

The car and cargo trade is enjoying an excellent busi- 
ness, with prices firm and demand large. 

The loggers are obtaining better prices than they have 
in years. 

Vicegerent Snark Reed’s first concatenation, at Ever- 
ett, January 20, was attended by seventy members, and 
twenty-one candidates were initiated. 

C. W. Weeks, of Minneapolis, is in the city. He is look- 
ing around for a shingle mill site. 





BIG LUMBER AND SHINGLE CONCERN. 


Last fall the Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Com- 
pany, of Fairhaven, Wash., erected some mammoth dry 
sheds, and in January had as large and fine a stock of 
red cedar lumber and shingles as was ever seen on 
Puget sound. During the shutdown the mill was thor- 


oughly overhauled and some new machinery, including 
a new engine, was put in. Archie Martin, secretary of 
the company, said that when the mill started up it ran 
like a seared Filipino and would no doubt maintain 
its record for the banner cut for the year 1900. 

Mr. Earles, the president of the company, had just 
returned from Minneapolis, said Mr. Martin, where he 
had gone to organize an’eastern office with J. B. Thomp. 
son in charge. Mr. Thompson has represented the com- 
pany on the road for some years and is well and favor- 
ably known to the trade. He will be succeeded on the 
road by F. S. Mackintosh, who has long been in the 
office of the company at Fairhaven and will prove a 
favorite with the trade. , 

Mr. Martin said that Mr. Karles now had the busi- 
ness so well organized that he felt he could leave it to 
the “boys” to run and devote his. own time to some 
other equally congenial work. The “boys,” he said, 
desiring to be of service to Mr. Earles in this as well as 
in other particulars, had been casting about and had 
found a position which would be in line with Mr. Earles’ 
tastes and one which a man of his slight build could fill 
with peculiar pleasure to himself and lasting satisfac- 
tion to the public at large. It was more or less political, 
of course, Mr. Martin went. on, producing a long petition 
in Mr. Earles’ favor signed by influential lumbermen, 
headed by Senator Foster. What he now wanted was 
the influence of the American Lumberman. On remind- 
ing Mr. Martin that he had not as yet mentioned what 
the desired position was, he pointed to the following 
words of the petition: “To be Chief Line Man for the 
National Wireless Telegraph Company.” ‘There may 
be nothing in this, after all, as Martin is somewhat of 
a joker himself. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS NOTES. 


The American ship Shenandoah has been chartered 
at San Francisco to carry 1,500,000 feet of lumber and 
3,000 tons of general cargo to Sydney, New South Wales. 
This will be the largest cargo ever shipped from the 
Pacific coast to Australia. 

James KH. Carrick, of San Francisco, president of the 
Pacific Box Company, of San Francisco, will build a 
saw mill near South Bend, Wash. The mill will have 
a daily capacity of 75,000 to 100,000 feet and will be 
modern in its equipments. 

The Union mill, the property of Flanigan, Brosnan & 
Co., at Eureka, Cal., which has been closed down for five 
years, will be placed in operation as soon as logs can be 
brought from Jacoby creek, where D. 8S. Newell, of For- 
tuna, has taken a contract to cut for the firm. 

A petition has been addressed to congress praying for 
assistance in the establishment of an arboretum in Grif- 
fith park, near Los Angeles, Cal. The park was given 
to the city by G. L. Griffith and contains land of varied 
altitudes, including a mountain of 1,680 feet, moist river 
land, dry hill slopes and a variety of soils. The climate 
of the district is semi-tropical, but some portions of the 
park are exposed to frosts and the conditions are there- 
fore considered suitable for the cultivation of a great 
variety of trees and plants. The project has received 
support from experts attached to the agricultural and 
interior departments and would afford advantages for 
the study and practice of forestry, as well as other 
kindred sciences. 

It is estimated that the fruit growers of California 
use 17,000,000 boxes every year, thus creating a demand 
for 75,000,000 feet of lumber, or about one-eighth of 
all the lumber used in the state. 

It is said that in Latah and Shoshone counties, Idaho, 
there is a group of timber practically untouched, which 


contains approximately 2,000,000,000 feet of white pine - 


and 5,000,000,000 feet of other timber, chiefly yellow 
pine, tamarack, red and white fir and cedar. The title 
of a considerable portion of these timber lands is in the 
state. Some is owned by homesteaders and those who 
have made timber entries, and the rest by the general 
government subject to entry. The white pine of this 
section is said quite closely to resemble in growth and 
general appearances the pine of Pennsylvania, but it 
is large, averaging about four logs to a thousand, and 
grows much taller than Pennsylvania or Michigan 
pine. It has more small heart knots than the Michigan 
pine, but no large ones, and there is absolutely no shake. 
This pine is said to grow in the valleys, extending only 
a short distance up the hillsides, above which the growth 
is tamarack and red fir. 

S. A. Gibbs, of 8. A. Gibbs & Co., Tacoma, Wash., has 
brought suit in the United States court against the 
Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, for damages in the sum of $51,000, alleging that the 
association controls nearly all the shingle mills in the 
state and regulates prices and restrains the manufacture 
of the product and that the members refused to sell to 
him at a fair price, whereby he was greatly damaged. 
He also alleges that a circular derogatory to his business 
standing was sent out by the central committee. 

The Oregon Short Line is about to add to its freight 
equipment twelve cabooses, 300 stock cars, a number 
of refrigerator cars and 100 flat cars, the latter to be 
40 feet long and of great carrying capacity suitable 
for gravel or lumber. Owing to the rush of business 
among the eastern car builders, it is expected that the 
road will have these cars built at its own shops and at 
Pocatello, Ida. 


a_i 


The calendar of the Blades Lumber Company, of Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., is a table for counting flooring and ceiling. 
in both of which in North Carolina pine that company has a 
large trade. 
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At and About Minneapolis—Lumber Sales at Duluth—In the Ashland District—Big Deals 
Reported from Marinette—Good Logging Weather in the Wisconsin 
Valley— Michigan latters and Other Northern News. 





THE UPPER [IISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 7.—The B. R. Lewis Lum- 
ber Company, of Minneapolis, was incorporated last 
week by B. R. Lewis and John Cronan, of Minneapolis, 
and Edward N. Lindberg, of Ortonville, Minn. 

Mrs. Jennie Dean Gribben, wife of J. P. Gribben, 
president of the Gribben Lumber Company, St. Paul, 
died on Thursday of last week at her home in St. Paul. 
She was forty-five years of age. Mr. Gribben is a 
pioneer lumber dealer of St. Paul and has the sympathy 
of his many friends in the trade in his bereavement. 

¥. G. Dickman, who has been manager of the Min- 
neapolis office of William Buchanan, the extensive 
southern lumber manufacturer, removes this week to 
St. Louis to take charge of the St. Louis office of Wil- 
liam Buchanan in place of George R. Hogg, who recently 
resigned to go into business for himself. Mr. Dick- 
man will be succeeded in Minneapolis by F. C. Barnes. 
Mr. Dickman has been with William Buchanan for the 
past year, establishing the Minneapolis office early last 
summer. He has spent six years at the mills in the 
south and on the road selling yellow pine lumber, which 
he thoroughly understands. His new move comes in 
the line of promotion. . 

Kk. L. Carpenter, of -the Shevlin-Carpenter Company 
accompanied by his wife, is visiting eastern points on a 
short pleasure trip. They are expected home the last 
of this week. 

W. S. Hill, of W. S. Hill & Co., accompanied by his 
family, is spending several weeks at Daytonia, on the 
east coast of Florida. 

FE. M. Warren, chief inspector of the Mississippi and 
Wisconsin Valley lumbermen’s associations who has 
been confined to ‘his home since the middle of December 
with a severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism, has 
so far recovered that he was able to visit his office in 
the Lumber Exchange for a few minutes Saturday. He 
is able slowly and painfully to move about with the 
aid of a cane, but is gradually improving and regain- 
ing the forty pounds of weight that he lost while on his 
sick bed. 

M. J. Seanlon, of the Scanlon- Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, was called to Lyndon, Wis., his old 
home, Wednesday, by the death of his aged father, J. T. 
Scanlon, who passed away Tuesday, at the age of 84 
years. He was one the pioneers of southern Wisconsin, 
settling at Lyndon in the early days, where he was well 
known and highly respected. His death was not entirely 
unexpected, as he had not been in good health for the 
past year. 

W. W. Catlin, sales manager of the Shell Lake and 
White River lumber companies, returned to Minneapo- 
lis last week, after a sojourn at Hot Springs, Ark., of a 
couple of months, where he went for relief from a very 
severe attack from rheumatism. Mr. Catlin, although 
not entirely recovered, returns much improved in health, 

J. G. Wallace, for a number of years covering the 
territory to the north and west of Minneapolis for the 
Curtis & Yale Company, of this city, is now represent- 
ing the Sunset Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., in 
the same territory. L. R. McCoy, who has been in charge 
of the order department in the office of the Curtis & 
Yale Company for the past four years, and who was 
previously in the office of Curtis Bros. & Co., at Clinton, 
la., started out this week to represent the company in 
Mr. Wallace’s old territory. Mr. Barr, formerly in the 
office of the Curtis & Bartlett Company, Lincoln, Neb., 
is now in the office of the Curtis & Yale Company, at 
Minneapolis. 

Mel Rounds, northwestern manager of the sales depart- 
ment of the well-known saw manufacturing house of 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., spent a couple 
of days the first of the week in Minneapolis, looking after 
the company’s interests in this section. 

Joseph Oppenheimer, of the Kelly Foundry & Machine 
Company, Goshen, Ind., known among saw mill men as 
“Grate-bar Joe,” was a recent caller at the Minneapolis 
office of the American Lumberman. 

F. G. Lang, with the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Hermansville, Mich., was looking after sales of 
the celebrated I X L_ flooring of the company in Min- 
neapolis last week. Mr. Lang is the new secretary of the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association. 

John C. Graham, manager of the Winnipeg, Man., 
branch of the Rat Portage Lumber Company, passed 
through Minneapolis recently on his way to the south 
country on a pleasure trip. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Duturn, Minn., Feb. 0.—The first big sale of lumber 
for the new year was made here a day or two ago at 
prices that would bring a sigh from the man who closed 
out six months ago. The terms and stocks are supposed 
to be private, but they are not so much so as they might 
be. Richardson & Avery sold 12,000,000 feet of log 
run, headed by some 3-inch D stock that brought a round 
$40, just $10 better than the same lumber was bring- 
ing a year ago. Their entire sale was at prices that 
made an ayerage of $12.50 for No. 4 and over $14 for No, 


3. The rest of the sale, all of which was made by A. E. 
Wilson & Co., was 4,000,000 of No. 2 and better from 
Merrill & Ring, and for this an average of the same 
prices was secured for the grades sold as for the other 
lot. The buyers of this lumber are Hughson & Co. and 
C. P. Easton & Co., of Albany. This deal is really of a 
good deal more importance than the quantity would 
suggest, being a break from what has borne the appear- 
ance of a deadlock and, as suggested in this correspond- 
ence last week, any break might have an effect in mak- 
ing prices for much larger sales later. Briefly, lumber is 
very strong and firm at top quotations, and there is no 
pressure to sell. Many buyers are figuring and many 
manufacturers are ready to sell, and deals of importance 
may be closed in the next few weeks. 

The weather remains excellent for logging and the 
work of the woods is being pushed rapidly. There is 
still the fear of shortage, but it will be overcome as the 
winter lingers. It is not at all likely that there will be 
much shortage in this district at the mills, but last fall 
they all sawed close up, and it has been hoped that there 
might be sufficient logs put in to give a little leeway, 
which now is improbable. 

The Great Northern road, which now reaches the 
Mesaba range via Hibbing, where it has the great Swan 
River Logging Company contract as well as others, is 
to build a new line for its ore business, and will prob- 
ably be a factor for the log traffic into Duluth, dividing 
the territory now occupied by the Rockefeller road. The 
new line will be built the coming summer. 

The mill of the St. Louis Lumber Company has begun 
sawing for the year for Musser & Sauntry. 

The receipts of the United States land office here for 
January were nearly $24,000, one of the heaviest months 
in the history of the office. January a year ago the 
receipts were about a tenth of this sum. For the seven 
months of the present fiscal year the office has earned 
$112,000, against $59,000 for the entire preceding year. 
This puts the Duluth land office at the head of any in 
the United States. 

Construction work on the mill of the Tower Lumber 
Company, at Tower, has been stopped by the non-arrival 
of materials. The mill will not be ready as soon as 
was hoped. 

South shore spruce loggers are getting as high as 
$4.80 a cord, though no such prices are being paid here. 
This is for logs delivered on cars in the woods, and 
gives an idea of what the pulp must cost the mills of 
the Wisconsin valley that get it. The price about here 
varies from $2 a cord up. 

Joseph Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago, has been here the past few days looking after his 
company’s logging and lumber interests. 

By a rear end collision on the Powers & Simpson 
logging road, west of Hibbing, two men were injured, 
one perhaps fatally. Jackson, the Finn who murderously 
assaulted A. H. Powers, of this firm, has been sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIs., Feb. 6.—The Ashland, Siskowit & 
Tron River railroad will finish hauling logs for winter in 
about two weeks. ‘The closed season for the railroad 
will last about a month and a half. The road has con- 
tracts already closed for the hauling of 60,000,000 feet 
of logs during the season of navigation in 1900. 

The Brule Lumber Company has sold its property, 
consisting of seventy forties, to the McCord Lumber 
Company, and the latter is preparing to put in a large 
quantity of logs this spring and summer. It expects to 
ship most of them to Duluth and Superior mills by rail. 

In all there are twelve or fifteen logging camps north 
of Brule this winter. On the upper Brule there is very 
little being done. Prothero & Masters have a camp 
there. They will probably get out all of the logs that 
will be gotten out on the upper Brule this winter, only 
2,000,000 feet. Last year about 7,000,000 feet of logs 
were driven down from the upper Brule. 

The Ashland Lumber Company this week sold 6,000,- 
000 feet of white pine lumber, log run, which is to be 
cut at its mill this season. The names of the purchasers 
are not given, but it is known that the lumber is to be 
shipped to eastern parties. The consideration named in 
this deal is $90,000. President Latimer, of the Ashland 
Lumber Company, says that the price and terms asked 
by the company were obtained. 

The Rittenhouse & Embree Lumber Company has sold 
to the Empire Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., 3,000,000 feet of white pine lumber now on the 
docks of the Thompson Lumber Company, at Washburn, 
Wis. The consideration named is $45,000. The Empire 
Lumber Company also purchased 1,000,000 feet of nor- 
way pine from the John O’Brien Lumber Company, to 
be cut this season. 

W. H. Gilbert is confident that the prices for 1900 will 
be satisfactory to the lumber manufacturer. He pre- 
dicts that before the opening of navigation No. 4 white 
pine boards will sell at $13 and that No. 3 boards will 
sell at $15 on the dock. 

The Rayfield & Great Western railroad has closed » 


contract to haul logs for the Soper Lumber Company to 
West Superior. This road will also haul for W. H. Gil- 
bert, of Ashland. 

Houlton Bros. are now shipping piling from their Brule 
camps for the new docks at Milwaukee, Wis., and Wau- 
kegan, Ill.; also quantities are being shipped to Cleve- 
land, O., and many places in the west and northwest. 

The demand for piling seems to be on the increase and 
the prices have advanced with the prices on other forest 
products. A few years ago this class of timber could be 
picked up at from 50 cents to $1 a thousand, but now 
buyers are willing to pay $4 a thousand for the same 
kind of material. 

Capt. R. D. Pike has closed a contract with Brown & 
Robbins for logging on the Sioux river. Capt. Pike will 
get about 4,000,000 feet of logs from this source to be 
cut at his mill next season. As he has not closed any 
sawing contracts as yet he will do considerable sawing 
for himself this year. He will make arrangements for 
more logs later in the season. 

J. R. Farr, superintendent of reservation logging, who 
makes his headquarters in Ashland while in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, is reported to have made a 
large purchase of hardwood timber west of Phillips. 

J. S. Reik, of Menominee, arrived Monday morning to 
make arrangements for opening his lumber inspection 
office. 

The Pope Lumber Company will build a new dock at 
its mill as soon as navigation opens. It will increase the 
piling capacity about 6,000,000 feet. 

The entire output of hardwood lumber of the South 
Side Lumber Company, of Butternut, for this year has 
been sold to a Chicago concern. This company will man- 
ufacture 6,000,000 feet of pine and hemlock in addition 
to its hardwood cut. 





THE MENOMINEE-MARINETTE DISTRICT. 


Marinette, Wis., Feb. 7.—The demand for lumber 
continues as strong as ever. It looks now as though all 
the stock that will be in the local market during 1900 
would be contracted for before nevigation opens. The 
John Schroeder Lumber Company this week purchased 
all the common and better lumber which the Menominee 
River Lumber Company will manufacture next season. 
The deal amounts to about 17,000,000 feet. The 
Schroeder company is also banking 8,000,000 feet on 
the Ontonagon river, which will be shipped here next 
season to be sawed. No sawing contract has yet been 
made. 

Logging for a week past was very good. There was 
a light fall of snow and below zero weather for about 
seven days, but at this writing a regular February 
thaw has set in. It has been raining the greater part 
of the day and all the snow has gone. It will prove 
disastrous to the small jobbers in this vicinity. Farther 
north there has been good logging for some time past. 

Two of the largest lumber deals of the season were 
made in towns north of here this week. One of them 
was the largest single transfer of stock made this year. 
It was from Alger, Smith & Co., of Grand Marais, 
Mich., to A. S. Kibbee & Son and Arnold & Co., of 
Albany, and the Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes Lumber 
Company, of Boston. The deal was for 50,000,000 feet 
of stock, all the next season’s cut of the company, and 
is to be equally divided among the three concerns men- 
tioned. The consideration is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $700,000. The other sale was by the Dead 
tiver Lumber Company, of Marquette, Mich., to Toledo 
parties. The latter was for 16,000,000 feet of white 
pine, and the consideration was about $200,000. All the 
lumber offered is being snapped up as fast as it is put on 
the market, and stocks everywhere will be pretty well 
contracted for by the opening of navigation. 

The vessel men are demanding $2.50 as the lumber 
rate from here to Buffalo next season, but the dealers 
will not offer more than $2. As a consequence not 
many charters have yet been made. There is not much 
lumber on the local docks, and shipping next season 
will not be very brisk until the season is a month or 
two old. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., Feb. 6.—Loggers are again happy, 
the cause of their joy being cold weather and a slight 
fall of snow, which has “greased” up the bare spots 
and made hauling possible. There has been some fear 
that the mild weather has delayed operations to such 
an extent that the cut of this winter will fall con- 
siderably below the estimated amount. However, such 
expressions are heard every winter, but generally the 
result is a good stock. 

M. J. Cook, secretary of the Anketell Lumber Com- 
pany, formerly of Merrill, but now of Chicago, moved 
his family to the Windy City this week and will 
become a fixture in the lumber trade of that great 
lumber center. Mr. Cook is a thorough lumberman 
and the trade will find him a gentleman of pleasant 
manners and trustworthy in every respect. 

The mill of the George E. Wood Lumber Company, 
Woodboro, is running night and day, with eleven-hour 
shifts, and is cutting over 100,000 feet of lumber daily. 

E. A. Foster, president of the Merrill Lumber Com- 
pany, accompanied by his daughter, departed this week 
for California to spend the remainder of the winter. 

Cc. S. Curtis and J. M. Kuebler, of Wausau, were in 
Chicago last week purchasing new machinery for the 
annex to the Curtis & Yale Company’s factory. 

John Landers, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, of 
Merrill, and C, J. Winton, of the Bissell-Winton Lum- 
ber Company, of Wausau, are up in the Red lake 
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(Minn.) region this week to look after their logging and 
lumbering interests there. 

J. D. Ross and E. W. Brooks, of Chicago, Ill., were 
at Schofield the past week looking after their interests 
there. Mr. Ross and family departed for California 
this week, to remain until next May. 


EASTERN [CHIGAN TRADE NOTES. 


Bay City AND Sacinaw, Micu., Feb. 6.—There is 
much more encouragement for loggers in the weather 
conditions the last week. It has been cold and there 
are several inches of snow, which is being improved to 
the fullest limit. If these conditions continue the ensu- 
ing three weeks, the log question will be settled. An 
unusually large quantity of logs has been skidded in 
eastern Michigan, particularly hardwood and hemlock. 
The Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central and 
the Detroit & Mackinac railroads will have all the logs 
and cedar they can handle. In fact, there is more piled 
up along the line of those roads now than can be hauled 
in six months. 

The lumbermen who have timber in Canada and are 
unable to bring the logs over here feel bitterly the effect 
of the $2 tariff on lumber, but it is a fine thing for the 
hardwood men. Up to three years ago hardwoods were 
low and there was very little inducement to manufac- 
ture them, but they have advanced along with pine and 
the demand for all kinds of hardwood lumber is about 
equal to that of pine. 

Logs are coming down by rail to stock the mills run- 
ning at Bay City. There was manufactured on the river 
19,000,000 feet of hardwoods last season, but the cut 
the present year will be largely in excess of that of last 
year. Several mills will cut hardwoods almost exclu- 
sively. 

The result of the Canadian log embargo is seen in the 
purchase by Edmund Hall, of Detroit, of the Minor Lum- 
ber Company’s mill at Alpena. ‘The mill has been idle 
some time. ‘The consideration was $8,000 and it is to 
be taken to Georgian bay and set up on Spanish river, 
Mr. Hall owns 40,000,000 feet of Canadian timber and 
has 30,000,000 feet of logs cut which will be manufac- 
tured over there, since they cannot be brought across 
the lake. He owns a large saw mill at Bay City, but it 
manufactured only about 1,500,000 feet of lumber last 
season, and it is likely this mill will also ultimately be 
removed to Canada. 

M. R. Tousey, of Bay City, has purchased the saw 
mill near Roscommon operated by Purdy Bros., and it 
will be operated by W. H. Johnson, cutting lumber for 
Mr. Tousey. Hardwoods and hemlock are the output. 

The Michigan Lumber & Cedar Company is the name 
of a new corporation organized at Detroit on Friday. 
It is given out the concern will endeavor to control the 
cedar output of the state, but it will have a large under- 
taking on hand. ‘The cedar business has attained huge 
proportions in the state and the output the present 
winter will be a record marker. 

Saginaw river dealers are looking over the field for 
lumber. Despite the tariff charges of $2 a thousand, it 
is estimated that a larger quantity than ever before will 
come from Canada this year. W. B. Mershon & Co, will 
get 20,000,000 feet to be manufactured for them at Mid- 
land, Ont.; William Schuette & Co. have 2,000,000 feet 
there which was bought last fall and is to come over in, 
the spring, and last week J. D. Draper, who buys for 
William Schuette & Co., was in Canada. It is hinted 
that a deal is on foot for several million feet. 

It is said that Russell Bros., of West Bay City, will 
establish a box factory and planing mill at West Branch, 
The firm has a lot of timber in that vicinity. 

Henry N. Loud, of the II. M. Loud’s Sons Company, of 
Au Sable, is taking a vacation of two months and will 
spend the greater portion of the time in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 

Archie A. Boyce is running camps in Roscommon 
county, cutting a tract of pine and hardwood he pur- 
chased from Jonathan Boyce. The logs will come to 
Bay City. 

Arthur Hill has gone east and it is said will visit 
Europe before his return. <A full stock of logs is being 
secured for the St. Anthony Lumber Company, of which 
he is president, at Whitney, Ont. The mill will cut 
about 50,000,000 feet this year. 

The new band saw hoop and heading mill of Gardner, 
Peterman & Co. at Onaway, is finished and will be 
started in a few days. The company has a large tract 
of timber in that locality. 

The Gale Lumber Company, of West Branch, has con- 
structed ice roads and is hauling logs to the mill. It 
is the intention of the company to begin sawing in a 
few days. 

The Churchill mill at Alpena is to be extensively 
improved. Among other things three new boilers will 
take the place of the old battery of four. 

Alger, Smith & Co, are hauling several million feet 
of hardwood logs on an ice road they have constructed 
from their camps to the Detroit & Mackinac line at 
Millersburg. The Alpena Lumber & Handle Company 
is putting in a number of million feet of hemlock and 
hardwood. The logs are hauled to Millersburg and will 
be railed thence to Alpena. 

Platz Bros, have sold their shingle mill at Onaway 
to G. A. Kuckle, of Tower. The plant will be moved 
to Tower and stocked with timber to manufacture lath 
and shingles. 








The Rousseau & Shepard Company, Chelsea, Wis., has 
just purchased 20,000 acres of heavily timbered lands, 
which it has added to its other possessions. 


FAVORABLE LOGGING CONDITIONS. 


Lupincton, Micu., Feb. 6.—More favorable condi- 
tions for lumbering than now exist in northern Michigan 
could hardly be imagined, and logging contractors, large 
and small, are improving’ their opportunities with great 
vigor. 

Farmers in this section are hauling to local markets 
large quantities of hardwood logs. Men and teams are 
greatly in demand and wages offered are much ‘higher 
than last year. Men in the woods are paid as high as 
$40 and board. It is estimated that more than 500 
teams are working in the woods in Mason county this 
week. 

There is but little shipping going on this month, 
although the mills are all carrying over their usual 
winter stocks. The Cartier Lumber Company has a 
crew of men at work building a large addition to its 
mill. During the coming season it will add a circular 
department and enlarge the shingle mill. 

It is still too early to talk of a break-up, but all signs 
point to an early opening of the sawing season, The 
ice on Pere Marquette lake is very light. 





A BIG SHINGLE SALE. 


[Special to the American Lumberman. ] 

MARINETTE, Wis., Feb. 8.—One of the largest shingle 
deals of the season was closed in this city today by the 
sale of the entire shingle cut of the R. W. Merryman 
Company, of Marinette, to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, of Chicago. The cut of the Merryman mill 
is expected to be 30,000,000 shingles. This transaction 
is in line with the one of last year, when the same deal 
was made for the Merryman shingle product of 1899, 





NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 


Devereux & Small, of Merrill, Wis., are putting in 
6,000,000 feet of logs for the Woodruff & Maguire Com- 
pany, of Rockford, Ill. 

It is expected that logging operations along the Brule 
river this winter will be the most extensive ever carried 
on in that district. Captain Doherty, under whose 
supervision all the logs are driven down the stream, 
estimates that over 40,000,000 feet will be floated down 
the river in the spring, which is just double the amount 
brought down last winter. 

Sol Frazer is putting in about 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
feet of logs on the Deer river, near Balsam, Wis., for 
the Girard Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich. 

With the close of January many of the loggers in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan found themselves thirty 
to forty days behind on their contracts, owing to the 
unprecedentedly mild weather experienced up to that 
time. Later advices state that about one foot of snow 
has fallen in that district and loggers have been redoub- 
ling their efforts in the hope of making up the deficit. 
Several camps had been on the point of breaking up when 
the cold weather came and operations were renewed 
briskly. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Duluth & Northern railroad, a logging road run- 
ning from Two Harbors, Minn., into the pine timber 
owned by Alger, Smith & Co., recently made a return 
to State Auditor Dunn upon gross earnings of $41,275.81, 
upon which the state receives a 1 percent tax of $412.88. 

The annual meeting of the Lampert Lumber Company, 
of Mankato, Minn., was held in that city a few days 
ago, when L. Lampert was elected president and Jacob 
Lampert secretary and treasurer for the current year, 
the two gentlemen mentioned, with Albert Smith and 
Roy Buckman, constituting the board of directors. The 
company has just bought a yard at Breckenridge, mak- 
ing nineteen which it controls, 

Additions and improvements have been made to the 
plant and yard of the Gilkey & Anson Company, at 
Merrill, Wis., about 1,500 feet of track having been laid 
recently by this concern to facilitate the unloading of 
logs, of which about 40,000 feet are being received 
daily. It is expected that three times this amount will 
be hauled to the mill later on in the season and the 
company expects to have an output of 80,000 feet of 
lumber daily. 

PPD LPL LILI FIO 


SALES OF TIMBER LANDS. 


K. M. Atwell, of Gaines, N. Y., has purchased 1,000 
acres of timber land near Hornellsville, in that state. 


Charles R. Healy, of Saginaw, and other Michigan 
capitalists, are purchasing timber lands in Polk courty, 
Tennessee, where they have already secured 2,300 acres. 
Saw mills will be built on the property for its develop- 
ment. 


The Vanderbilt and Rockefeller interests are said to 
be taking options on valuable timber lands near Nor- 
folk, Va., a tract on the eastern branch of the Elizabeth 
river having been secured for $100,000 and another on 
Broad creek for $45,000. 

BPAPAPAOE Ire 


At the top of the list of calendar senders should be written 
the names of those wise souls who, in the selection of an art 
calendar, have made it bear some particular reference to their 
own business. The calendar sent out by George D. Emery, 
of Chelsea, Mass., is truly an art calendar, and the photo- 
graph which it bears represents a mahogany logging scene, 
and the reader can well imagine that these noble logs will 
eventually find their way into Mr. Emery’s Chelsea yard. 
Equally artistic and equally appropriate is the calendar of 
BE. M. Long & Son, of Cadiz, O., showing a big load of lumber 
caane by a two-borse team with a forest in the back- 


Wanderings in Wisconsin. 


Activity in Hemlock. 


The writer well remembers that ten years ago it was 
generally conceded that lumbering along the Wiscon- 
sin Central railroad from Abbotsford north to Ashland 
was nearly over. The pine was about all cut out, with 
the exception of the operations of one or two large con- 
cerns, and in those days hemlock was not considered 
worth putting on the market, and the manufacture of 
hardwood lumber was in its infancy. Now there is a 
revival in manufacturing in this section. Old mills are 
being put in running order and new mills are being 
built to saw hemlock and hardwood lumber. The hem- 
lock in this section is the best that grows in the state, 
and at the present price for hemlock lumber the manu- 
facture of hemlock is a profitable venture. 

Had the weather been favorable, there would have 
been a large input of hemlock logs this winter, but the 
late arrival of cold weather has greatly curtailed opera- 
tions. Hemlock is to a great extent put in by operators 
working on a small scale, owing to the fact that it gen- 
erally does not grow in as large tracts as the pine did 
formerly, and it is not possible to go to the expense of 
making roads as in pine logging. Many of the hemlock 
tracts now being logged have had the pine cut out some 
years ago. Farmers, also, in clearing their lands bring 
to the mills hemlock logs, and they have to have enough 
snow to make good roads in order to do so. Up to Janu- 
ary 25, the weather was warm and soft and but little 
hauling had been done. Since then cold weather has 
prevailed, and logging operations in Wisconsin, in hem- 
lock, pine and hardwoods is being rushed. But there can 
be no overproduction of logs this winter, and should 
the cold weather not hold out for six weeks or two 
months the input, particularly of hemlock and hardwood 
logs, will be greatly curtailed. 





Busy at Chelsea. 


“The Hunner boys,” as we used to call them when 
they were at Madison, Wis., in the old days of the Hun- 
ner Lumber Company—a concern, by the way, that did 
more than any other to bring hemlock lumber into 
prominence, and to introduce it to the trade of the 
west—L. A. Rosseau and Frank W. Shepard, 
now members of the Rosseau & Shepard Company, 
operating a manufacturing plant at Chelsea, on the 
Ashland branch of the Wisconsin Central railroad, have 
lost none of their faith in the merits of hemlock lumber 
and hemlock shingles. They have a smart plant at Chel- 
sea. Their mill has been shut down since the first of 
December for repairs and improvements, but will start 
again in a few days in better shape than ever for the 
season’s sawing, and will run night and day until freez- 
ing up time next fall and perhaps later. The improve- 
ments that have been made include new timbers under 
the mill, a Dutch oven in the furnace room, new set 
works, new conveyers, new saw husk and new log jack. 
The planing mill has been turned around and almost 
rebuilt, a new matcher has been installed, a new blower 
has been put in and a new 65-horsepower engine to 
operate the planing mill has been installed. The Rous- 
seau & Shepard Company has its camps at work getting 
in logs and if the weather holds will be able tomake about 
13,000,000 feet of hemlock lumber this year, besides some 
pine and hardwood lumber. 

The Rousseau & Shepard Company has a nice new 
office building adjoining its general store. Messrs. Rous- 
seau and Shepard have both moved their families to 
Chelsea, where they now reside. Mr. Rousseau looks 


after the logging and manufacturing, while Mr. Shepard. 


has his hands full attending to the office work and the 
sales department, and still finds time to attend to the 
duties of secretary of the Northwestern Hemlock Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which is no small matter when 
one considers the number of letters he sends out to mem- 
bers keeping them posted on everything pertaining to 
the welfare of the hemlock trade. In my travels among 
the members of the hemlock association I have heard 
many things complimentary to Mr. Shepard in the 
work he is doing for the hemlock industry. 

Mr. Shepard thinks that this is going to be a year 
of excellent demand for hemlock lumber. The dealers of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota have become 
accustomed to hemlock and have built up a demand 
for it among their customers. When it is once intro- 
duced there continues to be a growing demand for it. 
When hemlock siding can be put on a building for nearly 
half the price of white pine siding, and when it holds 
paint and keeps its place as well, Mr. Shepard argues 
that there is no reason why it should not be used, and 
the fact is it is becoming more popular every day. The 
Rousseau & Shepard Cempany finds that its sales of 
hemlock lumber are only limited by its mill capacity. 


At Rib Lake. 


Out from Chelsea six miles, on a branch of the Wis 
consin Central railroad, is where the J. J. Kennedy 
Lumber Company also makes hemlock lumber. J. J. 
Kennedy has the honor of being the pioneer in hemlock 
lumber manufacturing in Wisconsin. He has been 


located at Rib Lake for over eighteen years and the 
greater part of that time has been making hemlock |um- 
ber. Last year the company made about 12,000,000 
feet of hemlock and if the logging weather holds out 
will this year turn out nearly double that amount. The 
mill, a band and circular affair, began sawing two weeks 
ago and is running night and day. A feature of the 
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plant is the dry kilns, through which the lumber is run 
in the winter, drying it for shipping. 

Donald A. Kennedy, son of J. J. Kennedy, has charge 
of the sales department. To the Lumberman repre- 
sentative he predicted a great demand for hemlock lum- 
ber this year, and as the weather until recently has been 
so unfavorable for logging, he does not think the hem- 
lock production will be more than normal during 1900. 
The J. J. Kennedy Lumber Company makes a specialty 
of hemlock mill work. * 

The Winchester hotel, at Medford, Wis., is finished 
on the first floor in birch and on the second and third 
floors with hemlock, manufactured by the J. J. Kennedy 
Lumber Company. It is a good example of the uses to 
which hemlock lumber can be put. Incidentally in 
passing, it should be said that Landlord Fred Ward, 
of the Winchester, knows how to cater to the wants 
of the traveling public, and his steam-heated, modern 
hotel is the haven of many a weary knight of the grip. 


More Hemlock at [ledford. 


The Medford Manufacturing Company, at Medford, 
Wis., south of Chelsea, has been making some extended 
improvements in its plant. The mill building has been 
extended thirty feet and a shingle and lath mill have 
been added. The mill is a single band affair and will 
make this year about 8,000,000 feet of hemlock lum- 
ber, besides some hardwood and pine, so L. W. Gibson, 
the manager, reports. Mr. Gibson is also having some 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 feet of hemlock sawed at his 
mill at Perkinstown, an inland town, twenty miles east 
of Medford, and the lumber is being hauled out and 
put in pile at Medford. New engines and boilers have 
been put in the Medford plant, thus putting the mill in 
excellent shape for this year’s operations. 

Medford is on the upper waters of the old Black 
river, as is also Chelsea. The white pine logs from 
this stream for half a century furnished food for the big 
saw mills at La Crosse. But the white pine is now 
about all gone, and the hemlock is being sawed by mills 
located along the stream in the midst of the source of 
the timber supply. Such are the changes that time 
brings about in the lumber industry. 


The Ellingson Lumber Company. 


South of Medford, on the Central, at Stetsonville and 
Dorchester, the Ellingson Lumber Company operates at 
each point. At Brookerville, four miles east of Dor- 
chester, the company has a smaller mill. The combined 
daily capacity of the three mills is about 90,000 feet. 
The old firm of Ellingson Bros., which began business in 
1891 at Stetsonville, has been well and favorably known. 
Six months ago it was incorporated as the Ellingson 
Lumber Company, with C. K. Ellingson as president, 
and his nephew, C. P, Ellingson, as secretary and treas- 
urer. 

C. K. Ellingson is a stanch and sturdy lumbermen 
of the old school, who learned the business by starting 
at the bottom and working his way up. He is of the 
class of lumbermen whose word is as good as their bond— 
square and honorable. Mr. Ellingson always has taken 
a great interest in association matters, belonging to the 
hemlock, pine and hardwood associations, although the 
principal output of the company’s mill is now hemlock. 
He resides at Dorchester and looks after operations 
there, while C. P. Ellingson, his nephew, attends to the 
business of the company at its main office at Stetson- 
ville. The latter is a young and able Jumberman, a 
good office manager and a man who understands lumber 
as well. 

The Ellingson Lumber Company expecis to manu- 
facture about 7,000,000 feet of lumber this year, of 
which amount 60 percent will be hemlock. The com- 
pany will also have about 1,000,000 feet sawed at small 
mills which are being stocked. The mill at Dorchester 
started last week and the Stetsonville mill will be in 
operation some time next week. 

Last year the company bought a heading mill at Dor- 
chester which it also operates. ‘The mill at Brooker- 
ville is looked after by Martin Ellingson, a nephew of 
C. K. Ellingson, who is also proving to be a rising 
young lumberman. 


Down at the Point. 


The John Week Lumber Company, at Stevens Point, 
recently sold the block of land on which its planing 
mill and office stood to the new Coy furniture fac- 
tory, and as a result the lumber company has built a 
new office in the upper part of the city near its saw 
mill, a much more convenient location, and in the 
spring will also move its planing mill up into the same 
locality. The new office is a very cosy building, just 
the right size for a lumber office. Its exterior is painted 
green, tending to the suspicion that some one connected 
with the concern is of Irish extraction, but who deponent 
saith not. 

The private office of Manager Andrew R. Week is at 
the rear of the main office. A cosy grate fire was burniig 
the other day in the private office when the writer 
called, and had an interesting talk with Mr. Week on 
the lumber situation. Mr. Week has confidence in the 
future of hemlock. He does not think that present 
hemlock prices are quite high enough, owing to the 
Icreased cost of logging operations this winter, the 
curtailed supply of logs that will be got in and the 
advances in white pine, 

The John Week Lumber Company is logging on the 
Big Rib river, which empties into the Wisconsin just 
below Wausau. It is also having some logs railed in. 
The saw mill was started Monday of this week, and 
will run night and day from now on. 


The new furniture factory just being completed at 
Stevens Point is going to prove a valuable addition to 
the industrial facilities of the growing city. Mr. Coy 
was for seven years in charge of the Upham furniture 
factory at Marshfield and is an experienced man in 
his line. A stock company was formed by the business 
men of Stevens Point and the new factory is a result 
of their enterprise. Such institutions as these in the 
heart of the hardwood lumber producing sections of 
Wisconsin furnish a home market for the output of the 
saw mills and tend to build up the towns that were 
formerly dependent largely upon pine lumbering. 


Marshfield’s Hardwood Lumberman. 


The writer chanced to run across W. D. Connor, of the 
R. Connor Company, of Marshfield, on the train Satur- 
day. Mr. Connor was accompanied by his wife, two 
children and maid. They were on their way to Chicago, 
whence Mrs. Connor and family were to leave the fol- 
lowing Tuesday for San Jose, Cal., to remain until 
spring, when Mr, Connor will join them and accompany 
them home. Mr. Connor is a very busy man, and seldom 
takes a vacation. Just now, with the extensive logging 
and manufacturing cares on his hands, it is hard for him 
to get away from business for long, but he hopes for a 
breathing spell in the spring. 

The R. Connor Company, with its mills at Strat- 
ford and Auburndale, and with what will be sawed for it 
at small country mills, will this year manufacture from 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly hard- 
woods, with probably 10,000,000 feet of it hemlock and a 
little pine. 

In addition to this immense output of hardwood lum- 
ber, the R. Connor Company is now clearing the ground 
for the erection of a new double band saw mill and 
planing mill near Gillette, Wis., which will be in opera- 
tion early in the summer and will turn out from 20,000,- 
000 to 25,000,000 feet of lumber a year. The mill will 
be built on the bank of a small lake, a half mile from 
the railroad. It will run night and day the year around, 
on hardwood timber largely. This will make the R. 
Connor Company’s operations very extensive, giving it 
the record for making more hardwood lumber than any 
concern in the north and probably in the whole country. 


Here and There. 


The Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company is the name 
of a new concern that is building a single band mill at 
Bruce, Wis., on the Soo road east of Cameron Junction, 
to manufacture hardwood lumber. The Arpin brothers, 
of the John Arpin Lumber Company, Arpin, Wis., are 
members of the new concern, as the name would indicate, 
and W. R. MeMillan, a former Muskegon lumberman, 
and for the past two years superintendent of the Com- 
monwealth Lumber Company, Frazee, Minn., is manager 
of the new concern. 

A large hemlock lumber manufacturing plant is being 
built at Westboro, Wis., four miles north of Chelsea, 
on the Wisconsin Central road, by Heidrick, Matson 
& Co., a firm formerly engaged in the hemlock business 
in Pennsylvania. It is understood that the mill will be 
equipped with two bands, and that a logging railroad 
will be constructed in connection with the plant. 

The Echo Lake Lumber Company is the name of a 
new concern that last fall bought the mill of KE. & H. 
Staples, of Reedsburg, Wis., at Echo Lake, in Iron 
county, on the Ashland branch of the Northwestern rail- 
road. The postoffice is named Mercer. F. 8S. Garland, 
of Tomahawk, is secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany and H, C. Grout is president. They expect to 
make from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet, mostly white 
pine lumber. 


Conditions at [lerrill. 


The lumbermen of Merrill are all well satisfied with 
the way the new year starts out. The orders and inqui- 
ries received indicate that 1900 will be fully as good 
as its predecessor, if not better. 

The A. H. Stange Company is very busy. Mr. Stange 
reports orders more numerous than ever before, and he 
thinks the demand for sash and doors his company is 
now experienceing is heavier than he has ever known. 
In fact he is obliged to “turn down” many desirable 
orders because of inability to get out the goods, which is 
a condition of affairs that has not long prevailed in the 
sash and door business. When the immense capacity 
of the A. H. Stange Company’s plant for stock goods is 
considered, one can realize the present activity in the 
sash and door business. 

The Anson - Hixon Sash & Door Company also reports 
a marked improvement in the demand. Manager J. S. 
Thompson reports the factory running to its full capa- 
city. The Wisconsin yellow pine doors of the company 
take well with the trade in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. The Anson- Hixon Sash & Door Company 
has recently built a new warehouse, 60x250 feet in size, 
one story high, with a basement for stock goods, and 
en electric lighting plant, with a capacity of 300 lights. 
The sash and blind capacity of the plant has been 
increased by the building of the new warehouse. The 
third story of the factory was used to some extent for 
storage purposes before. It will now be used for mak- 
ing blinds, while the second floor will be devoted exclu- 
sively to manufacturing sash, leaving the first floor for 
the door factory. Several new machines have been 
added in all departments and the plant put in excellent 
shape for the coming year’s business. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company started its saw mill 
running this week and it will continue in operation from 
now on through the season. This is an earlier start 
than it usually makes, 


The Merrill Lumber Company does no winter sawing, 
but will begin as early in the spring as possible. 

Manager H. H. Foster, of the Merrill Lumber Company, 
seems well satisfied with the business outlook. As an 
evidence of the prosperity, he is now driving behind a 
new and rather speedy horse that, although coming 
from the metropolitan city of Milwaukee, shies at street 
cars in Merrill. Mr. Foster thinks it will soon get used 
to city life, however. 

The George E. Foster Lumber Company, occupying 
the old offices of the T. B. Scott Lumber Company, in 
Merrill, is planning on getting in a large crop of hard- 
wood logs this winter. They gladly welcomed the cold 
weather as it will greatly facilitate their woods opera- 
tions. F. H. G. 


The Ohio Field. 


Queen City Lumber Gossip. 


CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 6.—There were many kinds of 
weather this week, ranging from the bracing zero degree 
to depressing mushy, foggy conditions; but the lumber 
business was lively beyond general expectation for the 
season. 

William E. Farrell said: “There is nothing new. I 
am not selling very much, but this is because I am not 
trying to as I have sold about all I have for the present.” 

W. A. Bennett, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and who is doing much telling 
work in behalf of the American lumber exhibit at the 
Paris exposition, said there was no change in prices. 
Some logs had been started and many more would 
certainly be started before long. He had heard of log 
movements from Clay City, Chattanooga and Nashville. 
There would be a plenty when the time came. 

J. Watt Graham has returned from his trip to Ten- 
nessee. He said he found nothing new in the situation 
there. He is inclined to think that trade will open unus- 
ually early this spring. The number of inquiries indi- 
cates this. 

Wiborg, Hanna & Co. are still deluged with orders with 
no prospect of a letting up in the urgent demand. 

L. C. Litchfield, of Buffalo, N. Y., was one of the 
prominent lumbermen visiting here this week. 

The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Company, which has for so 
long had its headquarters in the Pike building, in this 
city, has removed to Chattanooga, Tenn. Ferd. Brenner 
himself left for his new home in that city Saturday. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club next Monday evening is expected to be an 
unusually interesting one. The interest in these social 
affairs with their accompaniment of toothsome viands 
and comforting cigars is clearly on the increase and the 
influence that goes out from them is of the very best. 











From the Forest City. 


CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 5.—Well, we are through the 
first month of the new year, 1900. Most of those in act- 
ive business have balanced their books and taken account 
of stock, preparatory to making new ventures and invest- 
ments, the result of which, before the close of the 
season, they hope will be to bring them large profits. 

The immense consumption of all kinds of lumber has 
materially reduced the stocks on hand, so that at the 
beginning of 1900 the whole country was, according to 
well authenticated reports, something like 675,000,000 
feet short of what it was a year previous. With these 
facts before us, and a good business for 1900 practically 
assured, Cleveland lumbermen can see no good reason 
why our lumbermen should not dispose of the stocks 
on hand at even better prices than prevail today. 

Our Cleveland yards, as nearly as can be estimated, 
are about 20,000,000 feet short of what they held at 
this time last year, the larger proportion of the short- 
age being in white pine. Some items of this wood are 
now entirely out of the market, particularly 2-inch No. 
3. Otherwise, however, stocks seem pretty well assorted, 
and with the exception of the few light items, dealers 
are better prepared to take care of customers than for 
a long time past. 

Trade for January was not remarkably large, though 
a considerable amount of lumber was shipped out. The 
factory trade was unusually good, and pattern-makers 


_and box factories are all busy. 


Our price list has, we think, been exceedingly well 
maintained. As stated above, we can see no good reason 
why present prices or even better shall not prevail until 
the year has far advanced; and even then we can see 
no possible chance of values going below their present 
level, aside from some unforeseen calamity coming upon 
the country. 

Many of the dealers have already started out their 
salesmen, whose reports, so far as your correspondent 
can learn, have been uniformly satisfactory. Most of 
the boys came home to attend the recent meeting of the 
Union Association of Lumber Dealers, and from all 
appearances they had a royal good time in visiting with 
our retail friends. 

The Cleveland people were exceedingly gratified at the 
full and complete report which the American Lumber- 
man gave of that meeting, and particularly at the kindly 
references to the Cleveland wholesalers. They are an 
appreciative as well as a hospitable lot of gentlemen, 
and the memories of their entertainment of the retailers 
upon this occasion will doubtless long remain green in 
the minds of the latter, if the writer may judge by the 
many expressions he has heard. 
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The News of Greater New York—Conditions at Buffalo and the Tonawandas —Lumber Business 
Dull in New England—A [leeting of Lumber Dealers at Pittsburg— 
Advance in Spruce Predicted from Philadelphia. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Feb. 5.—Lumber dealers are not so over- 
burdened with orders at the present time that they can- 
not find time in which to take their meals and get at 
least eight hours of sleep every night. Most of the 
retail yards are well stocked and requests to the whole- 
salers are not very frequent, yet here and there those 
who deal more directly with the consumer are finding 
out what they are short of and are buying accordingly. 

This makes it a little livelier than it would be ordi- 
narily, but there is no denying that trade is quiet, and 
that every possible grain of comfort is being derived from 
the anticipation generally held of a splendid spring 
trade. Not such great hopes are felt, though, for 
increased prices, for reports from the upper part of 
this state and from other parts of the country are of 
old-fashioned winter weather freezing the streams, per- 
mitting the skidding of logs at the present time and 
assuring the necessary freshets to carry them to the 
mills when vernal breezes blow. 

A new retail yard in Brooklyn is that of Frank H. 
Sprague, who has purchased the establishment of Donald 
Macdonald, 91 and 93 Plymouth street, Brooklyn, which 
is adjacent to the Brooklyn bridge piers. Mr. Sprague 
will be remembered for his connection with J. Benedict 
& Son, Albany, N. Y., for over thirty years. Mr. Sprague 
will conduct the business on the old lines, while Mr. 
Macdonald retains his large yard on the Erie basin, 
and will give that his undivided attention, 

P. D. Hershey, who formerly had charge of the Tona- 
wanda end of the lumber interests of the Rice & Lock- 
wood Lumber Company, of Springfield, Mass., is now 
connected with Shepard, Farmer & Co.’s New York oflice. 
C. E. Dunham, formerly of Brunswick, Ga., has also 
recently joined Shepard, Farmer & Co.’s forces, and left 
on last Saturday for Jacksonville, Fla., and other south- 
ern ports. 

Recent visitors were T. S. Miller, representing W. M. 
Ritter, Columbus, O., and Allan H. Daugharty, of W. 
K. Kelley & Co., Chicago. 

Improvements and additions are contemplated shortly 
in the plants of George Fowler, of Brooklyn, and of the 
Harlem River Lumber & Woodworking Company, of 
One Hundred and Thirty-eighth street. 

J. B. Murphree, of the Cummer Lumber Company, 
returned recently from Jacksonville, Fla. He will now 
devote his spare time to securing orders for the New 
York office. 

The Week’s Charters. 

Timber freights from the gulf remain quiet, though 
the market appears steady at 105s and 107s 6d to the 
United Kingdom and continent February-March and 
100s to 105s for later loading. No additional deal ton- 
nage has been placed under engagement for spring 
loading at the provinces. The last fixtures were 45s and 
48s 9d as to place of shipment and date to the west 
coast of England. Few time trades have been reported 
during the week. Owners are holding out for 7s 6d and 
8s for good modern boats, periods six to twelve months, 
but charterers are reluctant to exceed the inside for 
tonnage of the more desirable class. Sail tonnage for 
the River Plate continues inquired for, but shippers are 
unable to meet with boats promptly, owners being reluc- 
tant to entertain the bids submitted. Since our last 
$10 to $10.50 has been paid Boston to Buenos Ayres, 
the latter rate for a vessel with a small cargo under 
deck. From outports in the provinces, $11 and $12 is 
the quotation and from the gulf, $12.50 to $13. There 
is no improvement in the line of Brazil or other South 
American freights. Orders are very scarce, but tonnage 
offers sparingly. There is quite a demand for tonnage 
from New York to the West Indies, but from the south 
few lumber orders are submitted. Rates for this depart- 
ment are regarded as steady. There is nothing new in 
coastwise lumber freights. The demand is yet of a lim- 
ited character, and though tonnage is more abundant, 
owners do not appear willing to urge business below 
$7.50 from Brunswick to New York. ‘Tie rates have 
eased off 23 and 23} cents for above voyage. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Feb. 7.—It is now found that the 
estimate of more lumber here than at the beginning of 
last year was well founded. At the last lumberman’s 
meeting it was possible to make a partial report of the 
transactions of last year, though as the final rail report 
was not in no complete summary could be made. It 
is found that there was in yard at the beginning of the 
year 190,617,000 feet of all sorts, as against 168,271,000 
feet a year ago, 216,370,000 feet at the beginning of 
1898 and 193,414,000 feet at the beginning of 1897. ‘This 
is a trifle less than the average of the three former 
seasons, but is practically the same. But for the retire- 
ment of the Superior Lumber Company there would 
have been considerably more than the average. Our 
dealers report that they have sold during the past year 
313,616,000 feet that did not come to Buffalo, but was 
shipped to purchasers direct. The amount so handled in 
1898 was reported at 287,898,000 feet; in 1897, 313,758,- 
000 feet, and in 1896, 277,257,000 feet, which brings the 





amount so handled last year more than 30,000,000 feet 
above the average of the three former years. 

The yard of the H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company 
is itself again, the last boat having been unloaded. ‘The 
delay was on account of the large amount of stock 
brought in late. As this company was the first to send 
a boat down the lakes last spring and is just now 
closing the season it may almost be said to be in the 
lake trade all the year round. A. J. Chestnut is just 
back from a trip west, where he found stock visibly 
on the increase and plenty of snow. 

A visitor from the Georgian bay district reports 
about eighteen inches of snow there. With four weeks 
of sleighing there would be logs enough in to supply the 
mills there. 

Buffalo lumbermen are dissatisfied with the rates of 
insurance and are taking steps to secure a reduction, on 
the claim that they are paying more than their share of 
the revenue of the companies. The matter is to be 
breught before the National association in March and 
an effort made to secure some sort of concerted action. 
The insurance men are inclined to fight the measure, on 
the double ground of very low rates generally and the 
high price and consequent large earnings of lumber. 
Still it is not denied that there has been a remarkable 
immunity from fires in lumber yards and mills every- 
where of late. Buffalo has not lost anything from that 
source in years. 

There is going to be considerable lumber, mostly of 
low grade, used hereafter in the building of silos. <A 
silo manufacturer in the city states that the demand 
for them will double every year hereafter for quite a 
long time. He also claims that the silo is bound in no 
very long space of time to set the eastern farmer on 
his feet again. 

¥. H. & C. W. Goodyear, the hemlock kings, have 
bought another big tract which is near enough to their 
Pennsylvania headquarters to be made tributary to their 
mills at Austin, Pa. This will add considerably to the 
time taken to clean up the tract, which used to be fixed 
at twenty-five years not so very long ago. 

Most of our traveling lumber salesmen are having an 
easy winter of it. Pine dealers especially are not anx- 
ious to urge sales east now. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


Nortit TONAWANDA, N. Y., Feb. 6.—The trade in this 
market for the past week or ten days has been very 
satisfactory. Orders are becoming more plentiful each 
day and it is the general opinion of the lumbermen that 
from now on they will have no trouble disposing of their 
stock, especially all that is in good shipping condition, 
and that the market at the opening of navigation will 
be in much the same condition that it was last year. At 
the rate at which lumber is being shipped out of here, 
with every indication for an increased demand, it will be 
impossible for the dealers to supply the active demand 
anticipated during the spring season. At the beginning 
of the winter the stock of good lumber on hand, it was 
thought, would be suflicient to carry them through the 
winter, but during the last two weeks the demand for 
this character of lumber has become active and stocks 
are gradually decreasing in quantity, so much so that 
it has become necessary to advance prices on a good 
many of the items, and it will not be a great while 
before there will be a general advance, notwithstanding 
the many reports of lumber being sold at less than the 
quotations made by the dealers in this and the Buffalo 
markets. 

A good many inquiries for stock consist of lumber 
suitable for shipbuilding, of which there is a good deal 
in the eastern seaports; also stock to be put into cars 
of all kinds. It is the opinion of several lumbermen 
that there will be much more building going on in the 
large cities than there has been for some time, and 
this will also necessitate the securing of stock, mostly 
in the better grades. 

During the last two weeks the export trade has picked 
up considerably, and we are in hopes that it will con- 
tinue to increase and that the exporters will get into 
the way of paying prices that will warrant the dealers 
in catering to this trade and keeping the stock on hand 
necessary to fill the orders. It is necessary that they 
should have stock on hand and a good quantity of it 
worked ahead in the event of their receiving orders which 
are to be shipped immediately upon receipt, in order that 
it may reach the seaboard in time to be sent forward on 
a certain ship, a delay which makes it unsatisfactory 
to all concerned. It is simply a loss of money 
to have the stock on hand worked and ready for 
shipment if they cannot get their prices for it 
in the export trade. If the lumber is dressed 
for this particular trade, it is very seldom that 
it can be used in the domestic trade, and the dealers are 
compelled to leave it in their sheds and become more or 
less damaged, and in the event of their being able to 
ship it, it is necessary to re-sort it, and what is thrown 
out has to be sold for box or mill culls. The South 
African trade is taking little, if any, stock at the pres- 
ent time. The Cuban trade is now becoming quite an 
important factor in this market, as is also the European 


trade, the latter trade taking a much better grade of 
stock than either the South African or Cuban trade. 

The question of lake freights is now being discussed to 
some extent by dealers. While the freight rate will 
probably be rather high, it is an assured fact that it 
will not reach the exorbitant rate paid last year. One 
point in favor of the dealers at this end is the small 
amount of dry lumber at western points of supply. Green 
stock will not be at all desirable, and will be allowed 
to remain west until it has time to dry out to a con- 
siderable extent. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 5.—The interest and attention 
of the rural New Englanders are now divided between 
hunting rabbits and watching Bryan’s meteoric flight 
through the Green mountains, with odds in favor of the 
rabbits. You can generally tell something about where 
a rabbit will pop up next, but cannot even guess where 
the other will next put himself in evidence. 

The lumber business in New England is dull, to judge 
from the reports of the yard men, in the small and 
large towns alike, and yet these same yards are order- 
ing fairly freely, and it is difficult to gage the situa- 
tion accurately, or to decide from whence comes the 
business. Manufacturing is fairly lively, and in many 
cases new hands are employed, longer hours kept and 
higher wages paid; nevertheless, building is quiet, both 
present and prospective. The universal opinion is that 
prices will be maintained, and the most pronounced bear 
on the market dare not exhibit the courage of his con- 
victions and withhold his orders in the expectation of 
lower prices. 

A little snow has at last fallen, and the merry logger 
is at work full tilt and bound to make up for lost time. 
However, it is hardly likely that the cut can quite come 
up to the estimates of a few months ago, and meanwhile 
the yards are pretty bare of stocks and will easily 
absorb whatever can be cut. 

The matter of vessel transportation is one that is pre- 
senting quite a problem, and with reason. Vessels have 
for so long been carrying lumber at a rate which not 
only yielded no profit but an actual loss, that no 
encouragement has been held out for the building of 
new vessels, or the proper maintenance of those already 
in commission. If a. vessel went ashore her earning 
power did not make her worth the slight expense of 
saving her. In consequence the number of ships is now 
thoroughly inadequate to the needs of the situation. 
There is talk of forming a company in New London, 
Conn., for the purpose of ship-building, and the situa- 
tion certainly would proclaim the wisdom of such a 
venture. It will be long before half a dozen vessels 
can be turned out, and meanwhile a dozen may be lost. 

An excellent example of what conservative and busi- 
nesslike methods and eternal hustling ean accomplish 
is shown by a glance at the Morgan & Humiston Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., the large sash, door and blind 
dealers. ‘This company is just about moving into its 
new quarters, a large, handsome and substantial brick 
building, built by its future occupant to suit every need 
of the business it is carrying on. This is a five-story 
plant, measuring 71x74 feet, on Prout street, and con- 
veniently near the railroad station. It is equipped with 
steam heat, modern elevator, and a large suite of hand- 
some offices, well lighted and attractive, The barn and 
shed form a part of the building itself, and will facili- 
tate loading the teams under cover. The first floor 
will comprise the offices, and the storage for doors; the 
second will be utilized as a glazing room; the third a 
sash and joiner room, and the fourth will be devoted 
to window frames and blinds, while the basement will 
be occupied with sash weights, glass, etc. The company 
will be fully installed in these new quarters on Febru- 
ary 15, and will without doubt find themselves in the 
most modern and correct surroundings of any retail 
house of the kind in New England. When one considers 
that this was built out of the business itself, without 
outside aid, and is fully paid for, he must respect the 
ability which has evolved all this out of a start on prac- 
tically nothing. 

Warner R. Butler is about to go west on a visit to the 
Emporium Lumber Company, of Emporium, Pa., which 
company Mr. Butler represents in Boston. 

Wendell F. Brown, of Wendell F. Brown & Co., has 
spent the major portion of the week in an extended south- 





‘ern trip. 


The interest and attention of the trade is attracted 
to the new lumber company in Hartford, Conn., the 
Edwin Taylor Lumber Company, which is comfortably 
installed in offices in the Phoenix building on Pearl 
street. Mr. Taylor has evidently drawn his lines for a most 
modern yard business. His association with the trade of 
Hartford and vicinity has been long, during his connec- 
tion with the old firm of Edwin Taylor & Sons, and he 
launches his boat upon a sea with which he is thoroughly 
familiar. 

B. F. Lamb & Co. have secured the New England 
agency for Wiley, Harker & Co., New York, controlling 
sales for this company in all territory east of the New 
York line. Mr. Lamb has been appointed trustee to 
settle the affairs of the Williams Table & Lumber Com- 
pany, Somerville, Mass. 





Frank I. Brown, for some time past lumber purchasing 
agent for the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, 
has resigned to accept a similar position with the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne & Chicago division of the Pennsylva- 
nia and will assume the duties until lately performed by 
James Humphrey, resigned, and the late Captain Hettler. 
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SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirtsBuRG, Pa., Feb. 3.—A genuine zero cold snap has 
been enjoyed here and there is more or less effect notice- 
able on the volume of business. Dealers are preparing 
for a spring trade which is expected to eclipse all records. 
This forecast is not that of a few optimists, but is a 
unanimous verdict given by dealers in all sections of 
the city and in departments of the lumber industry. 

The wholesale dealers held a meeting a few days ago 
over a good dinner at the Hotel Lincoln and discussed 
conditions and prices. They will act as hosts today to 
the retail dealers association of Pennsylvania, which 
includes the lumbermen of the former Monongahela 
Valiey Association and the southwestern association, 
which have joined issues. About thirty visitors are 
expected to the midday dinner, when the making of new 
and the renewing of old acquaintances will be the main 
feature of the occasion. 

The E. H. Wean Lumber Company, of Toledo, O., has 
removed its main office from Toledo to Pittsburg, where 
R. D. Baker will be its representative. Mr. Baker is now 
president and treasurer, and E. H. Wean, secretary of 
the company. 

The L. L. Satler Lumber Company has secured the 
contract for 400,000 feet of pine timbers for Jones & 
Laughlin’s new steel bridge. Frank N. Levens, of this 
company, leaves tomorrow for a visit to Punxsutawney, 
near which place the new mill is to be erected. 

D. L. Gillespie & Co. got the contract for the lumber 
to be used in the Union Switch & Signal Company’s plant 
at Swissvale. The letting of this contract was confirmed 
on Monday. The contest was a mighty close one and was 
entered into by nearly all the dealers in the city who 
handle pine. ‘The bid called for about 2,000,000 feet of 
yellow and white pine, as follows: 

1,000,000 feet 2x8. 

200,000 feet 2x6 flooring. 
100,000 feet 4x6 sills. 

200,000 feet 2x10 purloins. 
300,000 feet 114 roof flooring. 
150,000 feet 1-inch pine flooring. 

And 10 carloads of white pine flooring and partition. 

The W. W. O’Neil Lumber Manufacturing Company 
wilt have its first meeting of stockholders on Thursday, 
February 6, at 10 a. m., in the office of the W. W. 
O’Neil Coal Company, in room 20, No. 8 Wood street, 
to elect a board of directors, make bylaws and transact 
gencral business. ‘The incorporators are William W. 
O’Neil, William W. O’Neil, jr., John Wilhelm, jr., 
Charles E. Brown and Albert H. Wilhelm. 

The Seventh Avenue hotel is renovating somewhat 
by the addition of new marble flooring. Among the lum- 
bermen who have registered there recently are: L. 
O’Connor, Cleveland; K. B. Putnam, of the R. H. Jenks 
Lumber Company, Cleveland; John Husband, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Pa.; 1. B. Lincoln, Saginaw; J. G. Nevins, Cleve- 
land; Samuel R. Greiner, Cleveland, and N. Kk. Graham, 
East Brady, Pa. 

The Nicola Bros. Company has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. Will Nicola, form- 
erly of the Nicola & Stone Lumber Company, of Cleve- 
land, has withdrawn from that concern, and will give 
his entire attention to the Nicola Bros, Company, of 
which corporation he is now the vice-president. The 
other officers are Frank F. Nicola, president; Oliver P. 
Nicola, secretary; George W. Nicola, treasurer. The 
business will continue practically as heretofore, with 
the exception of the addition of large yards at Cleveland 
and Cincinnati. The company has leased 1,000 feet of 
dock room on the lake shore front at Cleveland, directly 
opposite the Union depot. It is probably the largest 
yard in Cleveland and, when the new planing mill is 
complete, will have exceptional facilities. Vessels will 
deliver lumber directly at the dock instead of going 
up the Cuyahoga river, which is the case with all the 
other Cleveland yards. The company will handle through 
this yard about 40,000,000 feet of white pine, norway and 
hemlock lumber and many millions of red cedar shingles. 
The yard at Cincinnati became necessary as the result 
of large shipments on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
The company is operating very largely through Tennes- 
see, Arkansas and Missouri, most of which lumber is 
delivered by barge at Cincinnati, where a full assortment 
of cottonwood, gum, ash, oak, both plain and quarter 
sawed, will be constantly on hand. The company will 
also have planing mill facilities there. Will Nicola will 
have charge of the Cleveland yard. The Cincinnati and 
southern business will be under the superintendance of 
Jesse Darling, who is one of the directors of the com- 
pany. 

The stair building and planing mill firm of House- 
holder & Jones, one of the oldest in that line in the 
city, has been dissolved by mutual consent. Fred House- 
holder retires, and T. W. Jones will continue the busi- 
hess at 2603 Penn avenue, 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has increased its staff of hustlers by the addition of F. 
P. Garey, formerly of Fort Smith, Ark., as a buyer of 
Pennsylvania hardwoods; R. B. Edgar, of Nashville, 
Tenn., as assistant hardwood buyer, and J. N. Wood- 
bury, of Indianapolis, Ind., as buyer of Indiana hard- 
wood. A. ©. Loomis, the company’s buyer of Wiscon- 
sin hardwood, is now stationed at Wonewock, Wis. W. 
D. Johnston, secretary and treasurer, of the company, 
is now in Menominee, Mich. 

The largest quantity of lumber ever loaded on the 
Mississippi river has just been loaded on the Mamie 
Barrett by the Nicola Bros. Company. The Barrett 
is a new boat just completed by the Barrett line, and 
left a couple of days ago from Ford, Tenn., for Cincin- 
nati, with 1,500,000 feet of cottonwood. This load is 


— to the capacity of the largest vessel of the great 
akes. 

Robert Mitchell recently sold his saw mill and 200 
acres of timber at Diamondville, Pa., for $10,000 cash. 
Center county capitalists were the purchasers. Mr. 
Mitchell wanted to retire from his verbal contract to 
sell, but the capitalists’ agent went to a bank at Indiana, 
Pa., obtained $8,000 in gold and $2,000 in legal tender. 
He wandered up and down the street until he found Mr. 
Mitchell and then made a tender of the money. Mr. 
Mitchell then concluded to close the deal. 

A charter was granted the J. M. Hastings Lumber 
Company, of this city, on February 5; capital stock, 
$1,000. The directors are Edward M. Veitmeier, R. W. 
Moore and John M. Hastings. An application will be 
made for an increase of capital stock. 





LUMBERMEN MEET AT PITTSBURG. 


Pirrspure, Pa., Feb. 5.—A convention was held on 
Saturday last at the Hotel Lincoln of the Consolidated 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The purpose of the convention was to dis- 
cuss trade conditions with the members of the Pittsburg 
Association of Wholesale Lumber Dealers. Nearly every 
lumber dealer of the Monongahela valley, and the Con- 
nellsville section as far east as Latrobe, was present. 
The scarcity of lumber, the present prices, and the 
future of the business were discussed at considerable 
length. Following the meeting was a very handsome 
banquet, tendered to the visitors by the Pittsburg whole- 
sale dealers. The menu was very elaborate, the floral 
appointments and the decorations of the dining room 
very handsome, and the entire entertainment of excep- 
tional brilliancy. 

Prominent among the retail lumber concerns repre- 
sented were the following: 

Calhoun & Co., Connellsville. 

John Husband & Bro., Mount Pleasant. 

South Connellsville Lumber Company, Connellsville. 

Broadway Planing Mi!l Company, Scottdale. 

J. Covode Reed, Greensburg. 

Fayette Lumber Company, Connellsville. 

Sembomer & Hogsett, Uniontown. 

George C. Anderson & Sons, Latrobe. 

J. W. Ruth & Co., Scottdale. 

Struble & Walthour, Greensburg. 

Kkemerer, Moore & Co., Manor. 

Union Planing Mill Company, Jeannette. 

Carroll Bros., Scottdale. 

Stephens Bros., Monongahela City. 

Kiggers & Graham, Belle Vernon. 

Belle Vernon Planing Mill Company, Belle Vernon. 

Monongahela Saw & Planing Mill Company, Monongahela 
City. 2 

Yohe Bros., Monongahela City. 

James Patterson, layette City. 

Charlevoix Lumber Company, Charlevoix. 

Ogilvie McClure Company, Dickerson Run. 

The Pittsburg wholesalers who tendered the banquet 
were the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Company, Curll & 
Lytle Lumber Company, William G. Gordon, the Nicola 
Bros. Company, E. V. Babcock & Co., American Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, Daniels & Collin, L. L. 
Satler Lumber Company, J..M. Hastings, Willson Bros., 
Flint, Erving & Lindsay, and the Commercial Sash & 
Door Company. 





THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 7.—The feature of the mar- 
ket at this writing is the prospective advance in the 
prices of spruce and certain of the hardwoods. ‘The 
advance in spruce values may not occur for a couple 
of weeks, but the hardwood prices will see a stiffening 
within a few days. 

“The trade might as well know of the probability of 
an advance in spruce and get ready for it,” is the way a 
leading wholesaler puts it. This arises out of the logic 
of the situation. There is a shortage of stock and an 
increasing demand, especially for large sizes. 

The feeling in the wholesale trade is well voiced by 
Owen M. Bruner, who informs your correspondent that 
he regards the prospects as very encouraging. He says 
that his firm has all it can do to keep pace with the 
inquiries, and he adds that he has never seen so many 
inquiries for new business as are coming in now. 

A leading retailer, whose objection to the use of his 
name must be respected, regards the future as very 
bright. His January business ran 30 percent ahead of 
any month last year, on a steady demand both from 
city and country. Retail prices are holding up well, 
both in soft and hard woods, but in the latter prices 
will be advanced this week, according to this gentle- 
man. He finds the better grades growing more scarce 
every year and a greater difficulty in getting supplies. 

The Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association of -Phila- 
delphia held an annual reunion, the first for two years, 
on January 25, at the Union League club. The asso- 
ciation comprises about twenty-five members. The same 
officers were re-elected, namely: Robert C. Lippincott, 
president; Edwin H. Cohen, vice-president, and E. T. 
Henson, secretary and treasurer. 

E. P. Burton & Co., dealers in North Carolina pine, 
have been startling the trade during the last few days 
by the distribution of a unique circular which draws 
attention to their line of goods. The difficulty with 
circulars is to get a reading for their contents; mostly 
they go into the waste basket. Burton & Co. had theirs 
superscribed as containing a specimen of the kissing 
bug which shocked Philadelphia last summer, and of 
course curiosity did the rest. When the elastically 
constructed bug had finished his unexpected wriggling, 
the circular was glanced at to ascertain whence Mr. Bug 
had come, and a perusal of the contents generally fol- 
lowed. 


MAINE LOGGING CONDITIONS. 


Banoor, Me., Feb. 7—Peculiar weather conditions 
have prevailed in Maine this winter, greatly to the em- 
barrassment of the lumbermen, and operations have 
been considerably retarded. There was no snow of any 
account until January 1, since when there have been 
several slight falls, while warm, melting periods and 
rains have carried off much of the snow that has fallen. 
Within the past two weeks there have been several rains, 
one storm, a heavy one, raising the water everywhere, 
to the relief of pulp and paper manufacturers, but giv- 
ing the lumbering industry a further set-back. The 
latest. reports from the logging country indicate that 
considerable difficulty is being experienced in moving a 
big cut of logs. Every train for the past three weeks 
has brought out crowds of choppers, discharged because 
the chopping was over. 

The cut on the Penobscot is said to be fully as large 
as estimated some weeks ago, but on the Kennebec it 
is believed that the early estimates were too large, and 
that not to exceed 130,000,000 feet will come down the 
river in the spring—assuming that every log will be 
driven to boom. 

The deal trade between Bangor and the United King- 
dom, which was very large twenty-five years and mere 
ago, and which has within the past few years been re- 
vived to some extent, may again be an important 
feature of the commerce of this port in 1900. A few 
days ago the representative of a Glasgow, Scotland, 
house was in Bangor, calling upon manufacturers here, 
and it is understood that the result of his visit will 
be the shipment next summer of many millions of feet 
of spruee planks to the other side. 

More lumber has been shipped from Portland to 
South America in the past year than in any other year 
since 1890. The lumber goes generally to Rosario, Pay- 
sandu and Buenos Ayres. 





Obituary. 


Albert W. Holmes. 


Albert W. Holmes, a timber estimator and cruiser 
well known in Wisconsin and Minnesota, died Sunday, at 
St. Mary’s hospital, in Minneapolis, Minn., from can- 
cer. He was 59 years of age and for the past eight 
years has been in the employ of the Coolidge Fuel & 
Supply Company, looking after woods operations. He 
was located at Ogema, Wis., some years ago, associated 
with his brother, D. M. Holmes, now of Milwaukee, who 
at that time carried on a lumber manufacturing business 
at Ogema. His remains were taken to Milwaukee, where 
they were interred in the family burying ground. 








N. D. Vandergrift 


N. D. Vandergrift, the pioneer of saw mill manufac- 
turers in Robeson county, North Carolina, died lately. 
He operated some years ago under the name of Toddy & 
Vandergrift, and later connected himself with the Red 
Springs Lumber Company, of Red Springs, N. C., now 
in existence, 





Stephen S. Brown. 


Stephen S. Brown, an old and well known lumberman 
of Williamsport, Pa., died January 29 at his home in 
that city, aged 63. Mr. Brown was born in New York 
state and came to Williamsport in 1859, entering the 
lumber business in 1866 in-partnership with his brother, 
J. V. Brown, Henry Brown and Judge Henry W. Earley, 
under the style of Brown, Earley & Co. In 1883 T. 8S. 
Clark purchased the interest of J. V. Brown, D. A. 
Howe purchased that of Henry Brown, and the new 
firm, known as Brown, Clark & Howe, entered upon a 
prosperous business career, which has continued to the 
present time. For over thirty years, during which he 
was identified with the development of the lumber 
industry of Williamsport, Mr. Brown played a leading 
part and commanded the respect of all who came in 
contact with him. He leaves a widow, three sons and 
one daughter. 





CASUALTIES. 


The plant of the Hoosier Manufacturing Company, at 
Albany, Ind., was burned to the ground recently, 
involving a loss of $15,000. The property was insured 
for $8,500. 

The storehouse and contents of the Black Bayou Lum- 
ber Company, at Myrtistown, La., were destroyed by 
fire a few days ago. Loss, $8,000; insurance, $3,000. 

The plant of the National Cooperage & Woodenware 
Company, at Escanaba, Mich., was burned February 8. 
Loss reported to be $250,000; partially insured. 

The planing mill of Albert Zeik & Son, at Denzer, 
Wis., was destroyed by fire lately. Loss estimated at 
$5,000. 

The planing mill plant of the Kingston Lumber Com- 
pany, at Laurel, Miss., was destroyed by fire recently. 
Loss, $12,000 above the insurance. 

The saw mill of Atwood & Peabody, at Albion, Ind., 
was burned recently. Loss, $5,000; fully insured. 

A recent blaze destroyed the saw mill of the Gress 
Lumber Company, at Kramer, Ga. The planing mill, 
with a quantity of lumber, was saved. Loss estimated 
at $50,000, fully covered by insurance. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Steady Though Quiet Demand at St. Louis—Little Speculative Buying Presaged at Kansas 
City—Activity Manifested in the Sabine District—Large Inquiry for 
Export Stock—New Lumber Enterprises. 


— 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Feb. 6.—General conditions for the 
past week show little change, the demand continuing 
quiet in all lines. While this is not exactly a surprise 
to dealers, some of the operators expected that trade 
would be rather dull until the latter part of this month, 
and most of them are making little complaint over the 
situation. This is particularly true among yellow pine 
operators, who predict that business will take on plenty 
of activity in the not remote future. The hardwood 
trade is perhaps a little better than yellow pine at this 
writing, although no special efforts are being made by 
the dealers to accentuate the demand. 

Receipts by river amount to practically nothing. Some 
little lumber came up two weeks ago by river, but the 
amount was so small in volume as to be hardly worth 
mentioning. Not a stick arrived last week, as the cold 
snap closed navigation and filled the river with ice. 
Rail receipts, however, continue in heavy volume and 
show an increase over the corresponding period of 1899. 
At the present rate of car arrivals, this year will record 
cver 100,000 carloads at this market, which will be 
about the average gain which St. Louis has made during 
several years past. 

Receipts by rail at this city for the past week were 
2,177 cars; receipts by river, nothing. Shipments by rail 
for the same period were 1,168 cars. Reduced to feet, 
according to estimates of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
receipts by rail were 26,124,000 feet; shipments, 14,016,- 
600 feet. 

While most of the country yards in this immediate 
vicinity admit that stocks are iow, few if any are mak- 
ing any large purchases at this writing. The general 
feeling is, particularly among the Kansas and Mis- 
souri retailers, many of whom were interviewed by your 
correspondent on their recent trip to New Orleans, 
that it 1s going to be a difficult matter to induce the 
people to build in the country at the prevailing high 
prices. Added to these high prices, the railroads have 
advanced freight rates to a point which has stirred up 
the retailers, and put another thorn in their side, and 
they are nct in a particularly pleasant mood over the 
combination. Your correspondent interviewed nearly 
every retailer on the excursion train and almost with- 
out exception they reported that the building outlook 
was poor, due to these two causes. So far as the rail- 
road freight rate advance is concerned, active steps will 
be taken by the association to try to head it off, as the 
association appointed a permanent committee for that 
purpose, 

City retail yard dealers are doing a moderate amount 
of business and there is a more cheerful feeling among 
this class of operators, due to the encouraging outlook 
for new buildings in St. Louis this year. The past week 
has developed nothing in the way of special features, 
but reports from a number of the retailers indicate that 
they think there will be a great deal more speculative 
building done here this year than last. 

Building permits for the past week aggregated $310.- 
000 and included a new two-story power house for the 
St. Louis Transit Company, a smaller power house for 
the same company, a two-story factory for the Ludlow- 
Saylor Wire Company, alterations on the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company’s building, and enlargements and 
alterations of the Imperial Electric Light, Heat & Power 
Company’s plant, the remainder being permits for small 
stores and residences. 

At a meeting of the building contractors held last 
week, a press committee was appointed, with the pur- 
pose of getting before the public, through the press, 
information as to the conditions in the building trades. 

The demand for car material is strong. The American 
Car & Foundry Company has some enormous contracts 
for new railroad equipment and buyers have been sent 
to the mill sections of the south to purchase stock at 
almost any figure. In some cases the company was pay- 
ing better than list prices. 

The offices of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange have been removed from the third 
floor of the Security building to the sixth floor of the 
same building. 

Walter A. Zelnicker, the well known St. Louis dealer 
in mill, railway and factory supplies, reports a steadily 
increasing business in nearly all the lines that he carries. 
This is especially true in the demand for “W. A. Z.” Bab- 
bitt metal, which is now enjoying a very gratifying 
trade on the Pacific coast among the lumbermen. Since 
Mr. Zelnicker has been in St. Louis, a little over a year, 
he has increased his business to a great extent. He now 
has three men traveling on the road, and is rapidly forg- 
ing to the front as one of the prosperous St. Louis supply 
men. 

Among the visitors here last week were G. W. Fouke, 
president, and Ben Collins, vice-president, of the Texar- 
kana & Shreveport railroad, both well known lumber 
operators. 

I. C. Enochs, ex-president of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and a prominent and well 
known manufacturer of yellow pine, with headquarters 
at Jackson, Miss., spent a day in the city last week. 





The new concern, composed of Geo. R. Hogg, for five 
years past manager of the St. Louis office of William 
Buchanan, and J. R. Perkins, formerly cashier of the 
First National bank at DuQuoin, IIl., which company is 
known as the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company, has 
started out auspiciously. As stated in last week’s issue, 
their offices are in the Lincoln Trust building. Mr. Hogg 
is too well known to many of the readers of the Lum- 
berman to need any special notice here, as he has been 
in the lumber business for nearly twelve years. He was 
first employed by the Bluff City Lumber Company, at 
Hannibal, Mo., and had charge of the office later on of 
the C. J. Carter Lumber Company in St. Louis, and 
afterward became connected with William Buchanan. 
He has a host of friends in this territory, particularly 
among the retail dealers. Mr. Perkins is a native of 
Brookhaven, Miss., and this is his debut in the lumber 
business, although he has been familiar with it for some 
time. The new company will handle yellow pine exclu- 
sively and has some excellent mill connections. Mr. 
Perkins stated to your correspondent last week that he 
was in the business to stay and intended devoting his 
time to the building up of a large and permanent trade. 
Both of these gentlemen are young and energetic and it 
is generally predicted here that the company will meet 
with well deserved success, as it combines all the ele- 
ments of popularity and up-to-date hustling qualities. 

B. J. Ehnts, Mrs. Ehnts and Miss Ehnts returned last 
week fiom the excursion of the Missouri and Kansas 
lumber dealers to New Orleans and report a most enjoy- 
able trip. 

8S. E. Carothers and wife returned to the city last 
week, after having taken the excursion of the Missouri 
and Kansas people. Mr. Carothers was a good exponent 
of the value of cypress lumber during the trip, on which 
subject he was quite an enthusiast. 

The Chicago Belting Company is now carrying a com- 
plete stock of belts at the St. Louis store and Manager 
Kk. H. Jones, of that company, reports trade satisfac- 
tory. 

The Mosberger-O’Reilly-Gram Lumber Company, a new 
concern which established itself here recently in wholesale 
and retail hardwood lumber, is starting out well in its 
new departure. ‘The president of the concern is J. 
Mosberger, who formerly had charge of the city sales 
department of the Little Lumber Company and was in 
general charge of the North Market street yard of that 
company. Previous to that, he was with the old firm 
of Smith & Little for a number of years. The secretary 
of the company, Richard J. O’Reilly, was secretary of 
the Little & Borrowman Lumber Company and later 
traveled for the Little Lumber Company. The treasurer, 
Frank J. Gram, was for a number of years superintend- 
ent of the Powitzky & Collins Carriage Woodwork Com- 
pany. The personnel of the new company is a strong 
one, and it is predicted that it will be an important 
factor in the hardwood trade here. 

W. R. Abbott, of the Ft. Smith Lumber Company, 
Abbott, Ark., was in the city recently and reports the 
purchase of about 30,000 acres of yellow pine timber 
lands in Yell and Perry counties, Arkansas. These 
lands are on the line of the Choctaw & Memphis railroad. 
Mr. Abbott will build another saw mill at Casey, about 
sixty miles from Abbott. It will be a single circular. 
This addition to the holdings of the Ft. Smith Lumber 
Company assures a cut for several years to come. 

Charles Neimeyer, brother to A. J. Neimeyer, of this 
city, and formerly of Waldo and Saginaw, Ark., has 
recently started a new band mill at Blue Lake, Miss. 
The plant is located on the standard-gage railroad near 
Tutwiler, a station on the Tallahatchie branch of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi division of the Illinois Central 
railroad. The outfit includes a large size McDonald band 
mill, a Hill steam nigger, McDonald edger and fractional 
set blocks, a 250-horse power dynamo for electri¢ plant, 
ete. The mill will cut cypress and oak for the Blue 
Lake Lumber Company, of Little Rock, Ark., of which 
Mrs. Logan H. Roots is owner. The lake on which this 
plant is located is one-fourth mile wide and two miles 
long. There are over 8,000 feet of logs now at the mill. 
Mr. Neimeyer says that some one attempted to float out 
a lot of cypress logs years ago, but failed. These have 
been raised, and the heart stuff, when sawed, makes as 
fine lumber as he ever saw. Mr. Neimeyer is in excel- 
lent health and well pleased with his new mill and out- 
look. 





TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 6.—Trade among the whole- 
sale dealers is not very active. There is a lot of inquiry, 
however, and the outlook favorable for a good demand 
a little later on. The weather is very unsettled, being 
cold one day and quite warm the next, but the year 
has not yet advanced enough to warrant the expecta- 
tion of spring before we have had considerably more 
cold weather. Building, therefore, is not active any- 
where, with the possible exception of Kansas City, 
where there is always more or less building going on. 
The retail dealers are looking forward to a nice spring 
business, and while there is some complaint on account 
of the high price of all kinds of lumber, it is not gen- 


erally believed that this is going to interfere with the 
spring trade as it did last fall. Realizing that the 
high prices have come to stay, people will go ahead 
with any building plans they may have, aand not take 
chances on the lumber going still higher before placing 
their contracts. 

There is considerable inquiry for prices on yellow 
pine, cypress and Pacific coast lumber, and more 
inquiry than is usually noted this early in the season 
for common oak for bridge work. Red cedar shingles 
are being inquired after, and there is  consider- 
able buying of shingles. Among the retail dealers 
it is the opinion that lumber prices are going to be 
stationary tor awhile, and there will be little specula- 
tive buying done for the next few months. Prior to 
the advance on yellow pine there was quite a flow of 
orders from all parts of the country, but the dealers 
generally did not buy as heavily as was expected. 
While demand was good, the wholesalers here say that 
many of the dealers bought very sparingly, preferring 
to wait until nearer the time for their own trade before 
stocking up. The trade of February will depend to a 
large extent on the weather. It it shall continue mod- 
erate and favorable for outdoor work, the dealer will 
begin to have some trade, and will buy freely, other- 
wise the February demand will not be much, if any, 
greater than that of January. 

The freight rate muddle has not yet been straight- 
ened out. ‘Tariffs on the new rates are being issued 
very slowly, and to a good many points the dealers do 
not know just what the rate on yellow pine will be. 
In spite of the announcement that yellow pine rates 
have been advanced, it looks as if some of the roads 
would rather they had remained where they were, 
especially since the rates on white pine in the north 
have not been advanced in accordance with the agree- 
ment, and no one would be greatly surprised if after a 
time the roads would restore the old rates, as the 
advance has caused a greater howl than they had 
expected, and the dealers in this territory have started 
an organized movement with a view to getting the old 
rates restored. 

The excursionists of the Missouri & Kansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers arrived in Kansas City on Fri- 
day last about 6 p. m. They were gone a day longer 
than they had expected, owing to the fact that on the 
return from New Orleans it was decided to run from 
Little Rock to Hot Springs for a day. This run was 
made and the day at Hot Springs was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the whole party, judging from the way they 
spoke of this side trip when they arrived in Kansas 
City. From all accounts the excursion was a delight- 
ful one in every particular, and all of the 300 members 
and their ladies who went to New Orleans on the 
excursion, say they want to be counted in on the next 
one that is given, no matter where it goes. In this 
connection it should be stated that the train arrived in 
Kansas City on schedule time, something unusual for 
an excursion train, and for this and the excellent man- 
ner in which the trip was made from start to finish, 
credit is due to Col. KE. 8. Jewett, the representative of 
the passenger department of the Missouri Pacific road 
at Kansas City, who accompanied the party. 

President James Costello, of the Missouri & Kansas 
association, got left at Ossawatomie, Kan., on the 
return of the excursion. He and a few others got off 
for lunch, but as the excursion train was running as 
the second section of the regular, and Colonel Jewett 
saw a chance to get out of Ossawatomie ahead of the 
regular train, thus bringing the party into Kansas 
City in time so that most of them could start for home 
on the evening trains Friday, he did so, starting the 
train on short notice. President Costello was unable 
to get aboard, but arrived in Kansas City safely about 
a half hour later on the regular train. 





ACTIVITY IN EXPORT AND INTERIOR TRADE. 


ORANGE, Trex., Feb. 4.—Orders are beginning to roll 
in from the interior yards and the demand is about 
as urgent as it was before the holiday lull set in. The 
Texas yards are buying 4 great deal of lumber, while 
Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma and Indian territories are 
also taking considerable, though not as much as it is 
expected they will call for a little later on. 

Shipments by rail from this place during the past two 
weeks have been about the average, the weather having 
been favorable for the operation of planing mills to the 
best advantage and the rapid loading of lumber. Rail- 
road material has predominated in the shipments, the 
material going to railroads both in Texas and Mexico. 

In addition to the large quantities of railroad mate- 
rial going out by rail there is also a heavy movement 
of this stock by water from Sabine Pass. There has 
been a big demand from eastern markets for railroad 
and ship building material, and the mills at Orange 
have filled some large contracts of this kind. 

As a result of more stable conditions in Cuba the 
mills in this section are being given frequent oppor- 
tunity to undertake business for that country. Recently 
though some very desirable Cuban schedules have been 
offered here and found takers, orders amounting to sev- 
eral million feet having been placed with mills in 
Orange during the past two weeks. These schedues 
were undertaken more readily because they call for 
delivery alongside vessels at Sabine Pass, making it 
unnecessary for the mills to make the charters, which it 
is not always easy to do in these times, when tonnage 
is scarce and freights high. 

Among other foreign schedules recently submitted 
here was one for over 4,000,000 feet for South Africa. 
The inquiry was received by the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Company, who turned it over to a local exporting 
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firm for attention. There is any amount of foreign 
business being offered, but exporters do not find it as 
easy to place the business as it is when the interior 
trade is not so brisk. 

The Sabine Export Company, of this place, is making 
a shipment of sawn timber through Port Arthur to Bre- 
men on the steamship Leuctra. 

After a long and wearisome delay, caused by con- 
tinued low water in the upper river, the Bancroft Lum- 
ber Company has finally succeeded in getting all the 
equipment for its new tram road to its destination. 
Two miles of track have been laid and the rest is being 
rapidly put down. The contractors expect to begin 
dumping logs into the river during the coming week. 
This tram will penetrate a magnificent body of virgin 
yellow pine and the mill will now have a constant sup- 
ply of lumber. 

The annual meetings of the Orange Lumber Company 
and the D. R. Wingate Lumber Company were held in 
Houston this week, the stockholders from Orange attend- 
ing the meeting being Capt. John McKinnon, C. F. Pan- 
newitz, W. L. Miller and W. G. Addison. The oflicers 
elected for the new year are: Wingate Lumber Company, 
J. H. Jones, president and treasurer; W. G. Addison, 
vice-president; C. F. Pannewitz, secretary and manager ; 
Orange Lumber Company; J. H. Jones, president and 
treasurer; J. M. Rockwell, vice-president; C. F. Panne- 
witz, secretary and manager. 

George W. Critchfield, of the New Jersey Mexican 
Asphalt Company, of Jersey City, N. J., was an Orange 
visitor during the past week, spending one day here. 
While in the city he placed an order with the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Company for a cargo of lumber for 
use in the mines of the company near Tuxpan, Mexico. 
Mr. Critchfield, with his wife and son, was en route to 
Mexico. 

W. C. Barnes, a prominent lumber dealer from Vie- 
toria, was in Orange during the week and placed some 
orders for lumber. 

H. W. Boykin, of the Texas Tram & Lumber Company, 
Beaumont, was an Orange visitor during the week. 





MOBILE AND THE GULF COAST. 


Mosite, Ata., Feb. 6.—The market along the gulf 
coast from Apalachicola, Fla., to Pearlington, Miss., pre- 
sents a firm tone, with prices still tending upward. ‘The 
better grades of lumber and sawn timber are especially 
in demand and stocks comparatively scarce. I am told 
that sawn timber has reached 17 cents at Pensacola 
and the figures show that business for the first month 
of the new year was firm. 

The total valuation of exports from Pensacola for the 
month amounted to $1,582,571. Included in this were: 


Timber and lumber, feet... ....cccsccevs 40,390,144 
Ce ON ROO a iw en ceecatedevaewne 131,000 
WAlUt IRMIDGT, BOGE ss ccc cccccccesces 60,000 
WG. BOD, Bn oc ccc tcccsccnces 31 
ROper TON s NOUR 6 cid e064 6 00 o.e-enee 8,000 
Oa timer, Cube L66l. . ccc ccccisvceve 1,283 
ae ee errr 4,000 


During the month sixty-three vessels of an aggregate 
tonnage of 67,154 entered, twenty of which were steam 
and sail. The vessels clearing amounted to sixty-five, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 70,922, eighteen of which 
were steam and forty-seven sail. 

All of the mills are running, with one or two excep- 
tions, and these are shut down either for want of logs 
or on account of the labor troubles, and it is safe to 
assume that 30 percent of them are running nights in 
a frantic effort to catch up with their orders. Quite a 
number of the mills have oversold, and these are scour- 
ing the country in an endeavor to buy stock. 

Cuba is our best customer at this time, and while we 
have not the exact figures at hand for the past thirty 
days, a glance at the custom house books would lead 
one to believe they have far exceeded those of any 
other year. 

Coastwise trade is also active and mill men can get 
almost any price for quick delivery. Last week we saw 
a square edge and sound dimension bill tendered to a 
mill man at $15.25, providing he could guarantee New 
York delivery in thirty days. 

“T have just returned from Cuba,” said an exporter, 
“and during three weeks’ stay on the island [ sold 
10,000,000 feet, and I could have sold 40,000,000 just as 
easily as I could the 10,000,000.” Another broker who 
has just returned said: “I sold 4,000,000 feet in the 
morning before breakfast, and I quit at that.” 

It is unnecessary to add that the Cuban and the saw 
mill man when at home do not breakfast at the same 
hour, 

The J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond., Miss., will 
put in a new engine and two boilers. 

The Gulf & Ship Island Telephone Company, capital 
$25,000, has applied for a charter. All of the stock will 
be taken by the mill men along the line. The following 
officers have been elected: President, J. E. North, of 
the J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond., Miss.; vice- 
president, G. H. Howze, Howison, Miss.; secretary, J. 
H. Gary, Gulfport, Miss.; treasurer, J. R. Pratt, Per- 
kinston, Miss. 

8S. D. Thayer, manager of the J. E. North Lumber 
Company, has been the moving spirit in the workings 
of this company, and having practical knowledge of the 
telephone business excellent results are looked for. The 
line will run from Gulfport to Jackson, via Hatties- 
burg, a distance of 175 miles. The wires and poles have 
been contracted for and work will begin at once. 

J. D. Hand, of the Hand Lumber Company, Dolives, 
Ala., has purchased 2,000 acres of coal and mineral 
land in the Birmingham district, and organized the 
Stouts Mountain Coal & Coke Company. The land will 


, 


be connected by a five-mile spur with the main line of 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad, at a point forty- 
four miles north of Birmingham. ‘The company will 
open up a sales oflice at Birmingham, Ala. 

The Hand Lumber Company, Dolives, Ala., has added 
a new 35-ton locomotive to its logging road equipment. 

The Kingston Lumber Company, Laurel, Miss., has 
purchased a new planing mill outfit for its mill being 
erected in place of the one recently destroyed by fire. 

The Standard Veneer Company, Chicago, Ill., has pur- 
chased a site on Three Mile creek, two miles north of 
Mobile. The company will erect a modern plant imme- 
diately to manufacture veneers and other hardwood 
novelties. It contemplates having the factory in opera- 
tion in ninety days, giving employment to fifty men. 
Hubbard Parker is general manager and will reside 
in this city. 

The Mimms-Hopkins Lumber Company, Nugent, Miss., 
will add a new engine, dry kilns, and planers to its 
plant, giving a capacity of 40,000 feet a day. Mr. 
Mimms is to be congratulated on his success in bring- 
ing his plant up to such a point of perfection. 

The dry kilns of B. L. Lowery, Ellisville, Miss., were 
destroyed by fire last week. Loss, $20,000; small insur- 
ance, 





IN THE BIRMINGHAI1 DISTRICT. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 5.—The lumber situation is 
a strong one. Prices for stock to be shipped north are 
stiff at the recent advance, local retail prices are satis- 
factory with a tendency to leap skyward and some large 
sales are reported within the past ten days. 

W. C. Fellows, local representative of the Lathrop- 
Hatten Lumber Company at Riverside, has closed a con- 
tract for 750,000 feet of construction lumber for the 
Grasselli Chemical Company, which is erecting a plant 
near Powderly, a suburb of the city. 

The heavy demand for this construction timber 
encroaches on the field of car material, which latter is 
very scarce indeed. 

Work is progressing on the factory of the Halle- 
Randolph Manufacturing Company, which is _ being 
erected at Avenue E and Sixteenth street. This company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, with 
the following officers: President, Richard Randolph; 
vice-president and superintendent, Demase Halle; see- 
retary and treasurer, Oliver Chalifoux. The output of 
the plant will be sash, doors and blinds, interior finish, 
stair work and veneered doors in hardwood and yellow 
pine. 

The King Lumber Company, of this city, is putting in 
a shingle mill with a capacity of 40,000 shingles a day 
near Pelham, on the Louisville & Nashville railroad. 

Charles S. Sibley, of Mobile, is here prospecting, his 
idea being to erect near the city, or as close as he can 
get timber, a first-class saw mill outfit. 

H. P. Stack is here from Escanaba, Mich., looking 
over the country with a view to locating, it is under- 
stood. 

George Edgeworth, jr., is figuring on some timber near 
Vernon, Lamar county, with a view of locating a saw 
mill, 

W. A. Dayton, of New Orleans, was here this week 
meeting old friends and making new ones. 

The Alabama naval stores men are greatly interested 
in the organization of the Southern Naval Stores Com- 
pany at Savannah. The concern has a capital of $200,- 
000 and proposes to bring together the dealers and pro- 
ducers of Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 

The lumber interests of Decatur are on a boom, all 
the plants doing a big business. Aranz Bros. have 
improved their mill and are now cutting 25,000 to 30,000 
feet of quarter sawed oak a day, besides getting out a 
lot of furniture stock. 

M. T. Clements and W. N. Skelton have located a saw 
mill at Leatherwood, six miles northwest cf Anniston, 
and will engage in the manufacture of lumber, lath and 
shingles. 

Deeds have been signed for the West Huntsville Han- 
dle Factory at Huntsville and Manager M. R. Grace is 
actively at work getting ready for building. This enter- 
prise will represent an investment of $60,000 and will 
employ 200 men. 

Blount Madkin has started a saw mill near Huntsville. 

Messrs. Gibbons and Johnson will erect a shingle mill 
with modern machinery at Belcher. 

J. W. Grayson & Son, who own and operate many saw 
mills in Madison county, have opened an office in Hunts- 
ville. Archie Grayson will be in charge. 

Park & Wilkin, of Jackson, have purchased from H. C. 
& W. B. Reynolds, near Sunny South, a fine block of 
timber lands and will at once begin building a railroad 
from Sunny South out to where the mills will be estab- 
lished. They will put in a band saw plant to cut 40,000 
feet a day. 

Faben Adams has erected a shingle mill at Eufaula, 
equipped with modern machinery and steam power. 

Garrison & McGlathery are putting in a shingle mill 
at Glencoe, in Etowah county. 

The Lewis Lumber Company, a new mill concern, will 
soon be ready for business at Huntsville. 

The engine house and shingle mill of Savage & Morris 
near Mobile were destroyed by fire last week. It is 
understood the loss was fully protected by insurance. 





G. W. Steagall, formerly of Tullahoma, Tenn., who is 
building a band saw mill at Huntsville, Tenn., is ship- 
ping logs from his mill at Scottsboro to Huntsville for 
sawing, the Scottsboro mill having more logs than it 
ean handle. Mr. Steagall has chartered 300 cars from 
the Southern railway for the shipment of 20,000 logs to 
Huntsville. 


A NEW RAILROAD FORMALLY OPENED. 


Mr. Atry, N. C., Feb. 1—On invitation of Walter 
H. Tunis, of Baltimore, vice-president, a party of Mt. 
Airy’s leading business men made the initial trip today 
over Mt. Airy’s new railroad, going as far as Petigo’s 
mills in Patrick county, Virginia. After enjoying a 
few hours’ skating over the smooth, erystal ice that 
covers the lake at the latter place, the gentlemen returned 
to the city, incidentally inspecting the roadbed and 
culverts and pronouncing the same to be as substan- 
tially built as any narrow gage railroad in the state. 
The surfacing and ballasting is so well done that there 
is searcely a suggestion of the road being other than an 
old established line. It is laid with 56-pound rails and 
is, together with the substantial bridges, sufficiently 
heavy for operating a standard gage road. The only 
regrets expressed were that it should not have been a 
4 foot 8} gage instead of 3 feet, the latter width being 
the same gage as the Danville & Western, whose western 
terminus is at Stuart, Patrick county, Virginia. 

The road is well equipped, having two locomotives, 
twenty-seven flat cars and ten box cars. An order is 
now placed for passenger coaches. It is expected that 
a regular schedule will be put in foree for through 
travel to the Pinnacles-of-the-Dan by March 1. Our 
people have heretofore labored under the impression that 
the building of the railroad meant merely a lumber- 
man’s enterprise to haul the vast quantities of lumber 
that are being manufactured along the Dan river, which 
of itself is a gigantic volume of business to handle. The 
gentlemen of the party accompanying Mr. Titus today, 
observing the substantial character of the roadway and 
equipment, were unanimously convinced that this is the 
beginning of the opening up of a permanent railway 
that will result in the development of this section of 
North Carolina and southwestern Virginia into a com- 
mercial road. There is no reason why the Mt. Airy & 
Eastern with the increasing demand could not be speedily 
and profitably extended either north or east. In making 
such connection it would pass through a territory 
abounding in unlimited resources and presently without 
railroad facilities. Patrick, Floyd and Henry counties, 
Virginia, is the section through which this road is 
likely to pass. A glance at the map will show without 
explanation the ultimate outlet of our city to eastern 
connections. The section through which the road passes 
abounds in beautiful scenery, the famous Pinnacles-of- 
the-Dan tower their lofty peaks just above and overlook- 
ing the Mt. Airy & Eastern, that winds along the course 
of the River Dan. 

Already arrangements are being made for handling 
the summer traffic, and people from Winston-Salem, 
Greensboro, Raleigh and other near-by towns will find 
this a most attractive mountain resort, second to none 
in the Land of the Sky, which has hitherto been inac- 
cessible except by wagon roads. 

Among the townspeople accompanying Mr. Tunis were 
J. W. Prather, of Prather & De Vault; Geo. D. Faucette, 
of the First National bank; Thos. and Frank Woodruff, 
of the Mt. Airy Granite Company; J. D. Smith and W. 
G. Sydnor, of the Bankers’ Insurance Company; 8S. Por 
ter Graves and Geo. W. Sparger, attorneys-at-law, ané 
C. A. Quincy, of the Blue Ridge inn. 

On arriving at Mt. Airy on the return trip, the road 
was formally dedicated to the material prosperity of 
northwestern North Carolina and southwestern Virginia, 
linking the two states with another bond of iron, in a 
few well chosen remarks by 8S. Porter Graves, the silver- 
tongued orator of the Granite city, at the same time 
acknowledging the thanks of the party for the treat that 
Mr. Tunis had furnished them. 

Other enterprises in which the latter gentleman is 
interested ‘are the Granite Mountain Hardwood Com- 
pany, of Wilkes county, North Carolina, being vice- 
president and general manager; president of the Hot 
Springs Lumber Company, of Madison county, North 
Carolina; president of the Mt. Airy Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company of this city and of Baltimore. 

These companies own an aggregate of over 67,000 acres 
of hardwood timber lands. 





ON THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 


Brunswick, GaA., Feb. 7.—A branch office will be 
opened at once of the new combination of lumber inter- 
ests at Jacksonville. The large lumber firms of the 
Cheves & Phinney Lumber Company and John M. Des 
Rochers, of Jacksonville, have united their interests 
under the name of the former firm. Both firms have 
been long established in Florida and do an immense 
business. The oiflicers are E. G. Phinney, president; 
J. M. Des Rochers, vice-president and general manager, 
and Ed Gaines, treasurer. The main oflice will be in 
Jacksonville, but branch offices will be maintained at 
Brunswick, Savannah, Charleston, Fernandina, and 
probably Tampa and Pensacola. The company con- 
tracts the exclusive output of seven large mills in 
southern Georgia, besides using large amounts from 
various other mills. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill 
Association was held last Saturday at Tifton. Reports 
showed that all mills within the association were keep- 
ing up the good business begun last fall. Orders are 
booked well up into spring. Special orders are in de- 
mand, prices are firm and in some specials slightly 
advanced. 

Coastwise rates from Brunswick are now $7.50, and 
from Savannah and Jacksonville, $7.75. Tie tonnage 
from Brunswick is firm at 23@25 cents. 

The shipping report for Brunswick for January is a 
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record-breaker, the tonnage for the month amounting 
to 56,028, and value of the business running up to 
$2,794,190. ‘The cross-tie shipments are the largest on 
record. 

The Jarge saw mill of the Peter Cummings Company, 
at Palaky, Tattnall county, Georgia, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on February 2. Loss, $10,000. 

P. J. Lowe has purchased the timber and logging 
outfit of R. S. Kell, at Stanton, Ga., and will build a 
mill. 

The Union Lumber Company, at Moulton, Ga., has 
finished a new mill of 60,000 feet capacity. 





MEETING OF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
MANUFACTURERS. 


NorFoik, VA., Feb. 3—The regular monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held at the 
Chamberlin hotel, Old Point Comfort, on Thursday, 
February 1, which meeting took on more of an air of a 
banquet, judging from appearances, as but little busi- 
ness was transacted, it being laid over till next meeting. 

At 11:30 Thursday morning the steamer New York 
of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Com- 
pany line, tendered through the courtesy of Robert B. 
Cooke, general manager, took the association members 
over to Old Point, arriving there at 12:30 p. m., after a 
most delightful and invigorating trip, as the day was 
a perfect. one. Upon arrival the association went into 
session, which consisted largely of an informal exchange 
of views on the situation, a comparison of stocks, ete., 
the main feature being the banquet which followed. 
Covers were laid for twenty-five persons. The following 
named gentlemen sat at table: 

Norfolk was represented by Capt. John IL. toper, 
president of the association; KE. C. Fosburg, vice- 
president; C. S. Russell, secretary; Kk. B. Freeman; 
William T. Sears, W. M. Whaley, Robert B. Cooke, 
general manager New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Rail- 
road Company; M. K. King, general manager Norfolk 
& Southern Railroad; R. 8. Cohn; G. M. Serpell, general 
manager Norfolk & Carolina Railroad. Inland mills by 
the following named gentlemen: W. IH. Blake, Tillery, 
N. C.; J. T. Leach and W. T. Baughan, Little Wash- 
ington, N. C.; Dennis Simmons, Williamston, N. C.; 
Robert J. Camp, Franklin, Va.; Joseph McNeal, Garys- 
burg, N. C.; W. F. Harrison and Theophilus Tunis, Bal- 
timore, Md.; T. B. Rice, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. R. Moore, 
Suffolk, Va.; John Harker, New York; 8. P. Ryland, jr., 
Baltimore, Md. 

It is almost needless to say that reports regarding 
conditions and outlook were of the most encouraging 
nature—only there is no stock of lumber ahead for the 
trade that is sure to come very shortly. All the mills 
however are doing their best to get a fair show ahead. 

At 4:30 p. m. the steamer Mobjack, tendered by the 
Old Dominion Steamship Company, took the association 
aboard, landing the members safely in Norfolk after a 
most entertaining day. 

John W. Branning, of Edenton, N. C., and of a whole 
lot of other places where he has mills, came in today, 
two days after the feast. He said that he could not 
make connections—too busy. 

Joseph MeNeal, R. J. Camp and Howard Blake had fair 
winds and hove to after a voyage from the west in time 
to enjoy the banquet, which seemed to be their principal 
excuse for making this port. 

Goldsborough Serpell, secretary-treasurer of the Frank 
Hitch Lumber Company, is again at his desk after a 
ten days’ indisposition. 





IN THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 6.—There will be a meeting 

of shingle manufacturers of Texas and Louisiana in this 
city on February 26. The date was selected from the 
dual standpoint of business and pleasure, being chosen 
to fall in carnival time. Not only will every mill in 
Louisiana and Texas be represented, but the chances are 
that a large majority of the mills in Arkansas will send 
representatives, The idea is to have a convention which 
will speak for every mill west of the Mississippi river. 
Now that the advance on shingle rates, which was sched- 
uled for the first of the present month, has been declared 
off, it is hardly probable that the meeting will result in 
any increase in prices, but the manufacturers feel that 
this is the time of the year to get together, talk over 
conditions, get at the stocks as compared with previous 
years and discuss the situation thoroughly. 
“ ‘The manufacturers of shingles will not stand alone as 
the representatives of the world of lumber during car- 
nival week, for a number of letters have been received 
from prominent lumbermen all over the country who 
state that they will attend the Mardi Gras festivities, 
and at the same time do a little business. Those who 
come will be repaid, for the carnival program this 
year promises to surpass any ever known heretofore. 
A distinct novelty will be the electric parade, when the 
trolley will furnish the motive power instead of the 
time-honored mule in his gay caparisons. The other 
processions are all said to be unusually lavish. 

Already the lumbermen are beginning to come in, the 
offices of J. D. Lacey & Co. having entertained several 
several men who stand “way up in the pictures” during 
the past week. Mr. Lacey thinks there will be more 
really prominent lumbermen in New Orleans this car- 
nival than ever in the past. 

The rate situation remains unsettled, and while 
neither the shingle rates were advanced, nor did the 
anticipated advance in lumber rates take effect on Febru- 
ary 1, there is an uneasy feeling still in the air. To 


the Mobile & Ohio railroad is due the credit for knock- 


ing out the advance on shingles, for this line refused to 
concur in the tariff issued by the Illinois Central. 

Regarding the advance in lumber rates, there seems 
to have been a misunderstanding. The lumbermen were 
all sent copies of the tariff in which these rates were 
named, but it now develops that this tariff was a re-issue 
and did not affect the rate which went into effect Jan- 
uary 1. 

Ki. LL. Wood, manager of the prospecting corps of the 
Virginia Land & Lumber Company, was a guest at a 
local hotel last week. 

“Joe” Cabell, of Memphis, one of the best liked rail- 
road men in the business and an especial friend of the 
lumbermen, paid a flying trip to the city last week. 

W. P. Simpson, who was widely known and liked as 
the manager of the New Orleans branch of the Chicago 
Belting Company, and who has added greatly to his 
popularity since he assumed the position of secretary 
of the C. T. Patterson Company, is to take unto himself 
a wife, and as a consequence he is just now receiving 
the hearty congratulations of his many friends. The 
young lady he is to wed is Miss Annie Kelleher, of this 
city, a great social favorite. Miss Kelleher is both 
beautiful and amiable, and Mr. Simpson deserves all the 
congratulations he is receiving. The ceremony will be 
performed February 14, 

The main saw mill of the Indiana Lumber Company, 
at Byrd Spring, near Huntsville, Ala., was destroyed 
by fire Sunday night. The loss is $8,000 and is partly 
covered by insurance. Fifty men are thrown out of 
employment. A. O. Hamilton, the manager of the com- 
pany, thinks that the fire was due to incediarism. There 
was a fire discovered in a remote part of the plant about 
a week ago, but it was extinguished before much 
damage was done. 

Last week Pensacola shipped to foreign markets 
10,756,341 feet of lumber, and 51,402 oak staves. 


“~~ 


SOUTHEASTERN [MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


The South Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, an 
organization of the manufacturers of North and South 
Carolina, with a membership of about eighty, met at 
Fayetteville, N. C., January 30, with a rather small 
attendance, probably due to the fact that the demand 
for lumber was requiring the attention of the members 
at home. President W. F. Williams, of the Red Springs 
Lumber Company, presided. There was some discussion 
over prices, supporting the present scale; but the most 
important matter before the association was the sub- 
ject of an extension of the powers of the Inter-state 
Commerce commission in such a way as to afford more 
adequate protection to the members of the association in 
the matter of freight rates. A committee was appointed 
to formulate a suitable memorial to be addressed to the 
representatives in congress of the sections interested. 
The subject of delayed shipments also had the atten- 
tion of the meeting. 
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THE MESPHIS HARDWOOD MARKET. 


Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 6.— In the face of the fact 
that most of the Memphis lumbermen are anticipating 
that prices will ease off a little in the near future, the 
month just passed was the best January which the Mem- 
phis dealers have ever known in the history of this 
market. One of the best posted of southern exporters 
is authority for this statement, and he looks for a 
continued increase in the trade to which the wholesale 
men of his class cater. He says that for a time, imme- 
diately after the holidays, the outlook, as well as the 
shipments, were not so encouraging as he would have 
liked, but things took a sudden turn and during tne 
latter part of the month the foreign demand from this 
section was particularly good. 

Col. Hugh Pettit, of the Bodman-Pettit Lumber Com- 
pany, in discussing the general situation with the 
writer today, said: “From what I have learned from 
other dealers and what I know of our own business, I 
do not regard prices as strong as they were, but the 
reason for this is plain and easy. In this section of 
the country we have had seven or eight months of 
excellent logging weather and now that we can get the 
logs to the mills without much trouble or expense, 
it is natural that the prices should begin to shade off a 
little. North and northwest, where the logs are handled 
either on snow or ice roads, logging has not been so 
successfully carried on, I am informed, this winter as 
ordinarily at this season of the year, for the reason 
that there has been no snow to amount to anything.” 

It seems that this is one of the facts which make the 
lumbermen think the plentitude of logs here will have no 
sharp effect on this market and that whenever changes 
in price may come, they will come easy. Cottonwood deal- 
ings in this district are now duller than those in any 
other line of lumber and it is claimed the demand for 
firsts and seconds is almost nothing. The reason cited is 


that the box men want the lower grades all the time 
and while there is a good demand for the lower grades, 
the conditions are not satisfactory to those who handle 
cottonwood. In red oak and white oak the demand con- 
tinues good, particularly for the former,and that handled 
here is going mostly for home consumption. The white 
oak is going to the export account. Cypress is in 
moderate request, though the slackening up in this de- 
mand is attributed to the fact that it is so soon after 
the first of the year and the dealers think the market 
will change for the better for the cypress men within 
a very short period. 

The Memphis delegation to the meeting of exporters 
in Baltimore recently have returned and all of them 
had a great time. E. KE, Taenzer did not get back until 
today. J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lum- 
ber Company, was in his office only a short while, when 
he was called away from the city again on private 
business. 

The mill men are satisfied with the business they have 
been doing and so far as the Memphis mills are con- 
cerned all of them have plenty of logs, plenty of water 
and plenty of orders. The consensus of opinion among 
them so far as the future is concerned is that, because 
of the fact they have plenty of timber to saw, it will 
be possible for the dealers to do something in the way 
of accumulating stocks within the next four months. 
This is a position which none of them have taken before. 
They have contended that it would be almost impossible 
to get ahead on stocks before the middle of next sum- 
mer, in any event, and some of them have gone so far 
as to say that even then, in their judgment, it was 
doubtful if the wholesale men could catch up so that 
they would have dry stocks on hand with which to fill 
orders on short notice. 

In a recent letter from Memphis something was said 
regarding the bulls being in the majority so far as the 
ownership of timberlands in Mississippi goes. There is 
more in this than the mere fact that the individual 
owners of the lands have determined to get more money 
out of their holdings than they have been doing here- 
tofore. It leaked out here this week that a con- 
centrated effort is to be made to get the owners of the 
timber lands to agree to sell nothing except the timber 
rights, thereby reserving the fee simple title to the 
lands. As has been already pointed out in this col- 
umn, Mississippians claim that they have been selling 
valuable timber lands to investors for a price much less 
than they brought after the timber is cut out. They 
contend that this must be changed, and only a few days 
ago the general manager of a large Mississippi timber 
company was in Memphis and he said that while his 
concern had several hundred thousand acres of timber 
lands, none of them would be sold upon anything like 
the terms which have ruled heretofore. He said the 
Mississippians were glad enough to sell their timber, 
but they would not give their land away. 

Probabilities are that Memphis will be a yellow pine 
market of importance before long, on account of the 
opening of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf railroad, and 
your correspondent has been collecting data recently as 
to the extend of the pine forests as well as the 
extent of the hardwoods along this line of the 
road which is now in operation through a country that 
four months ago was a wilderness. The new road runs 
along the south bank of the Arkansas river and through 
a country which one could hardly say had ever enjoyed 
the benefits of civilization. 





CUMBERLAND RIVER NEWS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 6.—Nashville lumber lealers 
report plenty of orders and a satisfactory business for 
this season of the year. Prices are steady. 

Some lumber is coming into this market, but not in 
large quantities. There will not be any large receipts 
until there is more water in the river. <A rise, however, 
is more needed in the tributary streams than in the 
Cumberland. 

Some lumber is coming into this market, but not in 
compared to other seasons. Probably the scarcest arti- 
cle on the market just now is poplar. 

John W. Love, Nashville, member of the advisory 
board which has charge of placing an exhibit of Amer- 
ican lumber at the Paris exposition, says local money 
for the enterprise is slowly coming in, but he hopes to 
get the full amount apportioned as Nashville’s con- 
tribution—$1,000. 

The general opinion is that values in hardwoods will 
go higher as the season advances, especially in oak 
and ash. 

The Stone Lumber Company, of Bristol, Tenn., has 
added to its plants electric lighting equipment, new 
engine and other machinery. 

Large quantities of cross ties are reported to be on 
the banks of the Tennessee river from the Alabama 
line to Paducah awaiting a rise in the river. 

There is a movement on foot at Lenoir City, Tenn., 
for the establishment of a woodworking plant for the 
manufacture of mantels, moldings and interior house 
finishings., 

George C. Goodrich, of Goodrich & Hiller, Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., was in the city last week. His firm has 
3,000,000 feet of oak, ash and poplar logs on its yard 
and in sight. He is now cutting about 25,000 feet of 
poplar a day, 

F, E. Turner, of the Bridgeport Gun Implement Com- 
pany, manufacturers also of golf clubs, ete., was in the 
city recently looking around for persimmon and dogwood 
for making heads for golf sticks. His company also 
uses a large amount of hickory in making the handles 
of these sticks. 
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DOOR SALESMEN MEET. 





Annual Session of the Central Association—Charles D. Rourke Chosen’ President—New Sales- 
men’s Organization Formed at Detroit—-Adoption of Constitution 
E. D. Galloway Selected as President. 





The annual meeting of the Central Association of 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen was held 
at room 84 of the Leland Hotel on Tuesday afternoon. 
President Peck called the meeting to order at 2:30 and 
Secretary John Oxenford was at his post. 

In opening the meeting President Peck called attention 
to some of the leading features in the trade of the past 
year, referring to the large volume of business done, 
and also to the value of associated effort. He regretted 
that while the association has been doing considerable 
for its members during the year, still there might have 
been more done. One of the most satisfactory things 
accomplished was the defeat by united action of a pro- 
posed reduction in the car load commission on cedar 
posts and poles from $5 to $3 a ear. The Central 
association, together with others, took action on this 
subject and defeated the proposition, and this was a 
matter of great satisfaction to the membership. 

The first business in order was the roll eall, which 
developed the presence in the city of thirty-five mem- 
bers, although not all of them were then in the room, 
‘Those present during the proceedings were the follow- 
ing: 

J. L. Peck, Indianapolis, Ind. 

James Hunnell, Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Ifenry Wheeler, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

M. L. Brown, Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company and 
Osgood & Brown, Indianapolis and Chicago. 

George C. Bent, Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago. 

J. H. Trimble, Weyerhaeuser & Denkman, Rock Island, III. 

Robert L. Markham, I. H. Markham, Chicago. 

George T. Knox, D. B. Douglass & Co., Chicago. 

C. S. Corse, Badger & Jackson Company, Chicago. 

C. L. Barnett, Radford Sash & Door Company, Chicago. 

P. F. Ahrens, Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Ia. 

Cc. D. Rourke, K. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. f 

Hal G. Stevens, Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, St. Louis, 
MO, 

John FE. Munger, the Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 

«. D. Benedict, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock 
Island, 

Louis Wuichet, Chicago. 

John Oxenford, Indianapolis. 

I). M. Campbell, Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago. 

W. I. MeKee, Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cos- 
mopolis, Wash. 

M. EK. Reagan, Knightstown, Ind. 

S. C. Kellenberger, Radford Sash & Door Company, Chi- 
cago. 

CR. triggs, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting held at 
Indianapolis January 17, 1899, and of the special meet- 
ing held at Chicago February 8, 1899, were read and 
on motion approved. 

The report of the secretary and treasurer showed a 
balance remaining on hand of $66.95. On motion of Mr. 
Benedict $65 of this amount was appropriated for the 
payment of the salary of the secretary during the past 
year. Secretary Oxenford, however, modestly refused 
the appropriation, stating that he would turn it back 
into the treasury. 

The secretary reported that two members had died 
during the year, viz,: George D. Sisson and Burt Bither. 

The following are the new members who have joined 
the association since the last report: 

Charles A. Bartlett, Newark, N. J. 

Philip Wagner, Hazelton, Pa. 

Krank P. Suthen, Middletown, O. 

John T. Huffman, Indianapolis. 

Will A. Rider, Indianapolis. 

P. F. Ahrens, Dubuque, Ia. 7 

Mr. Wheeler moved that the association proceed to 
the election of officers, Which was carried. 

Charles D. Rourke was unanimously elected presi- 
dent, the secretary being instructed to cast the ballot 
of the association for him. 

M. E. Reagan of Knightstown, Ind., was elected vice- 
president. : 

Although Secretary Oxenford protested that he did 
not wish to be reelected, the members of the associa- 
tion insisted upon his accepting the position for another 
term and in spite of his protest he was unanimously 
chosen, 

The following directors were chosen to serve two years: 
C. 8S. Corse, John FE. Munger and D. M. Campbell. 

The chair appointed M. I. Brown, C. D. Bene- 
diet and Louis Wuichet as a committee to escort the 
newly elected president to the chair, an act which was 
gracefully performed by the gentlemen to whom it was 
assigned. ‘The new president, Mr. Rourke, thanked the 
convention for the honor conferred upon him, and 
although it was entirely unexpected, he assured the 
members that he would do all that could to forward 
the interests of the association. 

On motion a vote of thanks was accorded to the retir- 
ing officers for their efficient services the past year. 

©. D. Benedict suggested that as J. E. Defebaugh, 
editor of the Lumberman, had always shown a lively 
interest in the affairs of the association that he be 
elected an honorary member, and this motion was car- 
ried unanimously. Mr. Defebaugh, who was present, 
was called upon for a few remarks and spoke as follows: 

Mr. President and Fellow Travelers: I am deeply sensible 
of the honor you have conferred upon me. Having been an 
amateur commercial traveler for twenty years, in looking 
over my checkered career I find no reason to regret having 
followed the road. Although my line of work has been 
slightly at variance with the occupation that has brought 
you gentlemen pleasure and money—to your employers and 
your customers—I have been closely associated with the 
members of this organization since it began its work, and 
throughout the past nine years I have been highly favored 
with the enjoyment of your fellowship. The universal kind- 


ness with which I have always been treated by the members 
of this organization at home and abroad has been one of the 
genuine pleasures which have fallen to my lot in life, and I 
am happy to say that the bond of brotherhood grows stronger 
every day. 

I am sure there are those here today, my friends Hunnell, 
Brown and Wheeler, for instance, all veteran traveling sales- 
men, who can imagine how I feel at this moment. The 
brother who proposed this action by his kindly words almost 
startled me; but the hearty vote which followed has con- 
— me in my previously conceived opinion of your gener- 
osity. 

There are four conventions now in session in this building, 
all of whose sessions I have had the privilege of looking in 
upon, while finding my way through the labyrinthine corri- 
dors of this hotel to the dark and dingy room in which you 
have met, and of the four this is the cheeriest and brightest, 
unless it be the women’s suffrage conference on the floor 
below, where a lady was delivering an elaborate address 
considering the subject, “Man: A Wanderer Upon the Face 
of the Earth.” There is no doubt in my mind that the ladies 
— discussing the traveling man, as the theme might sug- 
gest. 

I wish to say in this connection that while traveling 
through England this summer in the company of a sash and 
door salesman who was selling American doors, I had pointed 
out to me a traveling men’s home, erected and maintained by 
contributions from the traveling men in Great Britain, and 
which institution is filled with the children of deceased 
members of the British Traveling Men’s Association, where 
they are given an education and a training for life’s duties. 
Contrasting that incident with this meeting of this pecu- 
liarly happy throng, if I were to speak at length I would 
perhaps depress your feelings, for I know every one of you 
must at times feel that you are not appreciated at half your 
worth, or you would be enabled to retire from the road ata 
suitable time and give that attention to your private affairs 
and to your families which men in other occupations are 
able to do, but which is denied you by the necessities of your 
vocation. 

But to be brief, I will express my candid wish that the 
lumber salesmen, one and all, and particularly those identi- 
fied with this organization, may greatly profit by this era of 
prosperity; and I want to express a hope that the next 
annual meeting of this association will be held in more 
favorable surroundings. ‘The best parlor in the best hotel in 
the country is none too good; and when this meeting 
adjourns I hope that dingy surroundings will be your lot no 
more forever. 

The chair appointed John Oxenford, J. L. Peck 
and C. L. Barnett as a committee on arrangements 
for the next annual meeting at Indianapolis, to be held 
at the same time as the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association meeting in January next and the meeting 
adjourned. 


The New President. 


The selection of Charles D. Rourke, 
of Petersburg, Ill., as the new president 
of the Central association for the ensu- 
ing year was in every way considered a 
wise choice. Mr. Rourke has been a 
salesman on the road for E. L. Roberts 
& Co., of Chicago, for so many years 
that the names of Rourke and Roberts 
form a natural alliteration in the minds 
of the buyers of sash and doors through- 
out Illinois. He is a gentleman of excel- 
lent business judgment, possessing at the same time an 
unfathomed depth of humor, and is liked wherever 
he is known. Mr. Rourke brought with him to Chicago 
his wife, who visited the Illinois meeting for the first 
time. Mrs. Rourke made many friends among the mem- 
bers and visitors, and was generally pronounced a wor- 
thy helpmate to her popular husband. 





C. D, ROURKE. 





MICHIGAN TRAVELING [EN ORGANIZE, 


Pursuant to action taken at a preliminary meeting, 
the lumber traveling salesmen of the state of Michigan 
convened in the gentlemen’s parlor of the Russell house 
at 11 a. m. Wednesday, February 7, for the purpose of 
perfecting their organization. The meeting was called 
to order by E. D. Galloway. The first business in order 
he said would be a report from the committee appointed 
to prepare a constitution and by-laws. 

KF. W. Decker, of Lapeer, reported the following as 
the work of the committee: 


Constitution. 


ArricLe I. NAMgE.—This organization shall be known as 
the Lumber Traveling Men’s Association of Michigan. 

ArtTICcLE II. MmrMBersuip.—Any traveling man in good 
standing soliciting business from the retail lumbermen and 
allied industries shall be eligible to membership in this 
organization. Any person seeking to become a member shall 
file an application with the secretary, to be accepted or 
rejected by the board of managers at their first meeting 
thereafter. 

ARTICLE III. Orricers.—Section 1. The officers of this 
association shall consist of a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary and treasurer and three directors. These officers shall 
be elected at the annual meeting to be held at the same time 
and place as that of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and shall hold office for the term of one year, or 
until their successors shall have qualified. The president 
and secretary as ex-officio members with the board of direct- 
ors shall constitute the board of managers. 

See, 2. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at 
all meetings of the association and board of managers and to 
issue calls for special meetings as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the vice-president to per- 
form the duties of the president during his absence or dis- 
ability. ‘ 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the secretary and treasurer 
to keep the minutes of all meetings of this associution, and 
of the board of managers to keep all records of the associa- 
tion, collect all dues and assessments and all moneys what- 
soever due the association; to issue proper notice of all 
meetings of the association and board of managers; to pre- 
pare a report of the doings of his office and submit same to 
the association at its annual meeting and to perform such 
other duties as ordinarily fall to the combined offices of sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Sec. 5. The board of managers shall have power to hold 


meetings at such times and places as they think proper, to 
receive and consider complaints and pass upon same and to 
devise and carry into effect the objects of the association, 
and in case of vacancy in any office they shall have power to 
fill same. 

ARTICLE IV. The annual dues or membership fee of this 
association shall be $1 a year. 

ARTICLE V. This constitution and the by-laws of this 
association may be changed at any regular meeting by a 
majority of the members present. 

ARTICLE VI. The board of managers of this association 
shall be authorized to make by-laws for the orderly conduct 
of their business meetings and those of the association, and 
for the furtherance of the interests confided to their care. 


Before the reading was concluded it was apparent that 
the committee had struck the exact wishes of those 
present, and the report of the committee, on motion of 
KE. C. Groesbeck, was adopted as a whole. 

Mr. Hammond moved to proceed to the election of 
officers under the constitution, which, after there was 
some discussion as to the proper methods to pursue, 
was carried out. 

FE. D. Galloway was nominated for president, and in 
spite of his strenuous argument that a man differently 
located should be selected, he was unanimously chosen. 

M. L. Pease was nominated and elected unanimously 
to the position of vice-president, and F. W. Decker was 
unanimously elected to the position of secretary and 
treasurer. Previous to the vote Mr. Decker protested, 
as had Mr. Galloway, that he was not located favorably 
to fill the position as it should be filled. But in that 
matter the members concluded that their own judg- 
ment was better and voted accordingly. 

Next in order was the election of three directors, 
resulting in the selection of E. C. Groesbeck, of Detroit: 
J. M. Hammond, Bay City, and C. A. Spalding, of 
Detroit. After the election there was considerable dis- 
cussion as to just what class of traveling men should be 
eligible, Mr. Hammond making it quite clear that the 
idea was to confine it to such traveling men as were 
soliciting business exclusively from the retail dealers; 
thus putting the association at once in line with the 
retail associations of the country. 

The meeting throughout was characterized by that 
business and dispatch for which the traveling lumber 
salesmen of the state of Michigan are everywhere noted. 
It is not too much to say that the association will - 
prove of great benefit to them in a business as well as 
in a social way. The following gentlemen paid the 
initiation fee and signed the constitution: 


Those Present. 


(. D. Avery, Ann Arbor. 
R. M. Boyd, Saginaw. 
Charles Bigelow. Detroit. 
Charles Covel, McBride. 
KF. W. Decker. Lapeer. 

W. D. Ellis, Ypsilanti. 


George S. Hyde, Lansing. 
George D. King, Detroit. 
A. Montgomery, Detroit. 
8S. L. Mead, Detroit. 

M. L.. Pease, Detroit. 

J. T. Phillips, Saginaw. 
EF. D. Galloway, Hassell. H. W. Reeves, Bay City. 
Kk. C. Groesbeck, Detroit. James Redmond. Detroit. 
Clayton Gibson, Traverse City.John R. Shaw, Detroit. 
J. M. Hammond. Bay City. C. A. Spalding, Detroit. 
Walter R. Hall, Detroit. W. M. Thomas, Lansing. 
O. 8. Hawes, Detroit. W. H. Ward, Detroit. 





A SMALL LIGHTING SET. 

We illustrate in the accompanying engraving a very 
small generating set, designed primarily for lighting pur- 
poses, and built by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, of 
Boston, Mass. The engine has a cylinder 3 inches in 
diameter, and a stroke of 24 inches. It is self contained 
as is clearly indicated, and the speed is regulated by the 
shaft governor. The valve is of the piston type, all bear- 
ings are adjustable, and are provided with direct oiling 
devices. A speed of 800 revolutions a minute is attain- 
able, and may be constantly maintained with accurate 
regulation, 

The generator is of the 2} K. W. size, designed to 
develop its rated output without sparking, and with a 
minimum temperature rise. The entire weight of the 
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A SMALL LIGHTING SET BULLT BY THE B. F. STURTE- 
VANT COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


set is a little over 600 pounds, the engine constituting 
a little over 40 percent of this weight. 

The field frame is attached directly to the engine 
frame, and placed at floor level so as to be as stable as 
possible. The arrangement was facilitated by the adop- 
tion of the consequent pole type, giving a four pole field 
with only two field coils. As these coils are placed on 
the horizontal pole pieces, the hight of the shaft center 
is reduced to a minimum. The total floor area occupied 
by this set is only 21 inches by 35 inches, and the total 
hight is 30 inches. 

This type of lighting set is built in sizes of 25, 37 and 
50 sixteen candle power lights. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Frsruary 10, 1900, 





MEETING OF ILLINOIS RETAILERS. 





Tenth Annual Session at the Leland Hotel, Chicago—Attendance Exceeds Previous Records— 
Scarcity of Complaints Shows Value of Association Work—The Lien Law from 
the Standpoint of its Author—Old Officers Accorded Re-election 
—Detailed Account of Proceedings. 


The man who originated the theory that the lumber 
dealers of the country did not take as much interest 
in association work in a prosperous time as they did 
when there were more evils to correct and when it was 
a harder matter to keep the wolf from the door would 
have found little to corroborate his theory in the tenth 
annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the end of the first year of the reign of 
E. F. Hunter, of Chillicothe; and the management of 
the Leland hotel, which got its idea of the probable 
attendance from the attendance last year, made the mis- 
take of putting too few chairs in the convention hall. 
At the close of the morning session of the first day, there 
were thirty persons ranged along the walls paying strict 
attention to the proceedings of the meeting who were 
unable to find seats. 

A large attendance might have been predicted upon 
the day before the meeting, when the lumbermen began 
to drop into town and incidentally into the office of the 
American Lumberman. ‘The meeting of the board of 
directors was held upon that day, Monday, every member 
being present except T. J. Bermingham, who sent regrets 
at his absence, which was occasioned by the death of his 
brother. There was nothing of great importance for the 
consideration of the directors; a few complaints, none 
of them of a very serious nature, and most of them 
being against the neighboring retailer rather than 
against a wholesaler. 

{Tuesday Morning’s Session. 

The program stated that the Tuesday morning session 
would begin at 10:30. Two minutes before that time 
the stentorian tones of Secretary Hotchkiss were heard 
resounding from the staircase out across the hotel lobby, 
which was crowded with lumbermen wearing the badges 
of the association. He declared that the session would 
begin in ten minutes and all who had not registered 
and deposited their tickets should do so at once. His 
businesslike manner of making the announcement elicited 
strong applause, which made little eddying waves 
through the smoke-fraught atmosphere, and promptly 
at the time indicated he again appeared upon the stairs 
and called “Time!” whereupon the delegation imme- 
diately filed into the upper room. 

Immediately after calling the convention to order, 
President Hunter called for the reading of the minutes; 
but upon motion of W. H. Hunter, of La Salle, this was 
dispensed with, as the members were already familiar 
with the proceedings of the previous meeting, having 
read them in the American Lumberman of February 11, 
1899. The secretary’s report was then called for and 
was read as follows: 

Secretary Hotchkiss’ Report. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: At the 
close of a year’s incumbency as secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association I desire first of all to acknowl- 
edge with gratitude the uniform courtesy and consideration 
which I have experienced at the hands of every officer and 
member with whom I have been thrown in contact during 
the year. 

Entering unexpectedly upon a new field, and with duties 
which were new to me it was hardly to be expected that I 
should at once develop all the efficiency of service desirable 
in one occupying so important a position. Nevertheless, I 
have endeavored to devote my best energies to the interests 
of the association; and while, perchance, I may not have 
developed the full measure of your legitimate demands, I 
trust that my shortcomings have not been so serious as to 
prove detrimental to your best interests. 


Not After Money. 

The year has developed a very extended correspondence 
with the dealers in all parts of this state upon various mat- 
ters connected with their interests. In the matter of com- 
plaints, of which fifty have been filed in my office during the 
year, it has been my aim not so much to collect money in 
penalties against offenders as to cultivate a spirit of amity 
and good will between the complaining parties and those 
complained of, and thus to stop encroachments by one upon 
another. My success in this endeavor has been most grati- 
fying to me, and has resulted in the conviction that the 
retail field should be left so far as possible to those who have 
invested their means and devoted their energies to the budi- 
ness of local distribution That there are wholesalers who 
ignore this principle is only too apparent, but my experi- 
ence of the year convinces me that their number is growing 
less as time progresses, and would grow less with greater 
rapidity if each retail lumber dealer in the state were alive 
to his own individual interests and each member of this 
association were acting in strict accord with the principle 
to which he gave allegiance upon joining the ranks, namely, 
patronage only of friendly dealers. One.of the strongest 
arguments adduced by offending and non-member wholesalers 
is that members of this association forget their pledge to 
purehase their supplies only of those manufacturers and 
jobbers who recognize the principles of the organization, and 
forget that in dealing with those who are willing to encroach 
upon their territory they are giving direct encouragement 
and support to men who would not scruple to attack them 
in their own field should opportunity present, or. if it were 
not brought to their doors, would willingly send out their 
traveling men to seek trade which is legitimately the retail- 
er s. 

Of the complaints which have been listed with me during 
the year twenty-eight have been amicably settled or with- 
drawn by the complainant : twenty have been found worthy of 
being listed as not in sympathy with the objects of the 
association and as deserving a studied avoidance by retail 
dealers ; eight are called to the attention of the board of direc- 
tors, and two, while withdrawn, present ouestions which I 
have brought before the directors for consideration. 

I regret to say that a goodly portion of the complaints 
have come from retail dealers whose territories have been 
encroached upon by their neighboring dealers. If members 
of this association so far forget their duty to each other 
jt is yain for them to expect the wholesaler to consider them 





and their claims with a favor which they are unWilling to 
extend to each other. 


What is Common Territory? 

One prominent difficulty has presented itself in the question 
of what constitutes common territory in localities where two 
or more yards are located within a short distance of each 
other. It would seem to me that a declaration as to what 
should be a common zone in such cases would be highly 
desirable. There are many localities where a circle of three 
or four miles in diameter would touch upon as many local 
dealers, and while it would be to the interests of all con- 
cerned to come to an agreement in such cases, a general rule 
upon the subject would save much contention. 

The question of exemptions is also a prolific cause of dis- 
quietude and while I do not know that any change in Section 
4 is desirable at this meeting, I think it would be well to 
submit a consideration of this subject to a special commit- 
tee, or to the Lumber Secretaries’ Association, which meets 
in May at Buffalo, where uniformity of action among the 
associations in this respect could be arrived at. 

I have found instances in which Section 2, of Article II. 
of the constitution could in my opinion be judiciously 
amended by inserting the words “this or’ in the fifth line 
after the word “‘of,”’ so expressly forbidding encroachments 
by one dealer upon the territory of another, in this as well 
as in the territory of a sister association. 

Shipments by wholesalers to dealers, members or non-mem- 
bers, for delivery at points other than that at which the 
purchaser has a yard and does business, I have found to be 
a prolific cause of complaint. ‘The right of a contractor, who 
is also a dealer, to supply the stock from his own yard, but 
delivered at the station of a brother dealer, is also a ques- 
tion with which I have had to deal and one worthy of the 
candid consideration of the association. 

I regret to find that some wholesalers who are honorary 
members do not scruple to quote prices and send circulars to 
consumers, a practice which, while not at all times suscep- 
tible to. proof, is nevertheless one to be greatly regretted, and 
when proved should subject the offender to severe censure at 
the least, as an underhanded method of disquieting the minds 
of the customers of ua local dealer. 

While the fifteen-mile free zone about Chicago is but just 
and equitable toward the dealers in Chicago, I regret to find 
instances in which the term “f. 0. b. Chicago” is made the 
excuse for a sale to some Chicago house where the seller is 
fully aware that the shipment is destined beyond the exempt 
limits, and into the territory of a local dealer to his injury. 
It is to the honor of some of our Chicago wholesalers that 
they refuse to resort to the subterfuge of shipping in the 
name of the merchant ordering, but boldly assume the respon- 
sibility while claiming to act only as the agent of the pur- 
chasing merchant. 


Displaying the Right Spirit. 


Several instances have occurred during the year in which 
a shipper who is in hearty accord with the association has 
inadvertently encroached by shipment into a member’s ter- 
ritory. 1 have been much gratified to find in one or two 
such cases that mutual explanations and assurances of good 
intent have sufficed to settle what at first promised to be a 
source of great unpleasantness. In one instance a whole- 
saler shipped a car to a reputable dealer, not a member of 
the association, who reshipped upon the territory of a mem- 
ber. The wholesaler upon learning of the facts expressed his 
regrets and refused to accept another order from this cus- 
tomer. This is in my estimation the true spirit which should 
animate all who recognize the spirit of fraternal obligation ; 
and were the same reciprocal spirit always manifest on the 
part of members in the patronage only of such manufacturers 
and wholesalers as are willing similarly to recognize their 
rights, there would be but little left of antagonism and 
complaint. 

The position of your secretary is no sinecure, and in the 
amicable settlement of so many claims as is shown in this 
report without leaving a sting behind he feels to congratu- 
late himself, while regretting that his best efforts ha've failed 
in so many instances. Still this must be considered inevi- 
table in such business relations as are opened up in associa- 
tion work. There are always two sides to a question and 
there is seldom a case in which each party does not know 
he is right and that the other is wrong. I have endeavored 
in a diplomatic manner to disclose to each party the claims 
of the other and by this means have brought about settle- 
ments and cemented friendships. 


A Gain in Membership. 

Our paid membership at the present time is 587, our addi- 
tions since February 1, 1899, having been sixty-one. During 
the year I have had notice of thirty-five dealers who have 
sold out or gone out of business. 

With the recurrence of better times during the summer of 
1899 the complaints against wholesale dealers have become 
less frequent, while those of encroachment by one dealer upon 
another increased to an unfortunate extent. 

Karly in the year I asked every dealer in the state to send 
me a list of contractors and others in his section who were 
not entitled to recognition as dealers. Only about 150 mem- 
bers responded; but the list so far as it goes has proved a 
valuable one, and in a number of cases has enabled me to 
inform the wholesaler that the party seeking to purchase was 
not a yard dealer. There are many wholesalers who appeal 
to me for just this information when receiving inquiry for 
estimates, and if I could obtain such lists from every dealer 
in the state it would be to their great benefit. Wholesale 
dealers as a general rule do not care to antagonize our mem- 
bers by encroachment upon their territory, but exceptional 
cases arise in which even our most faithful friends among 
them are misled into shipments, which later they deeply 
regret and apologize for. Other shipments are made under 
circumstances which seem fully to warrant them, but which 
Jead to complaints on the part of the local dealer. In this 
class of cases it would seem the better policy to your secre- 
tary to secure assurances that the rights of the retailers 
would be honestly regarded in the future rather than to 
secure a cash payment, which is sure to leave a sting and 
cause hard feelings. 

Several of the associations in neighboring states have dis- 
earded the money penalty entirely and their secretaries 
inform me that the effect has been most salutary in reducing 
the causes of complaint. Shippers, considering that their 
honor is at stake, and striving the more earnestly to avoid 
giving offense than when a mofiey penalty was involved. 


The Financial Report. 


As secretary I have received during the year to Febru- 
ary 5: 


From membership dues............00005 $2,674.05 
From advertising in annual........ pe 20.00 
Total POGONDER L666 Sisko bvse na -a-np rine PR OEORIOS 


all of which has been deposited in the Bankers’ National 
bank, of Chicago, as collected, 


The expenditures of the year were as follows: 
Salary of secretary and stenographer.....$1,215.71 


POMEREC RCCOMNG «00.05.0068 0808 Scieeeas 169.15 
Paid commissions on new members........ 57.00 
PRINTING, SEATIONCTY, CEC. 6.0 oo veccccedcene 182.68 
BUCCOOED. CRONE 6 06 6b fs oe eb tee ereees 306.05 
Rent account to. March 1....cccrvevcceserss 216.37 
Exchange collections on checks.......... ° 10.61 
General expertise account......csccccceee . 147.84 

ME ase aC Pale de 6 de aise eee eae $2,305.41 

In Hand and 1) DARK. 006s occ sc ceires . 3888.64 


$2,694.05 

The secretary’s report was listened to with much 
interest and his policy of conciliation rather than of 
securing a money indemnity in adjusting the relations 
between wholesaler and retailer met with many approv- 
ing nods from those present, and was reiterated in the 
president’s address and in some of the remarks of those 
present. It seemed to have been permanently grafted 
upon the policy of the association. 

The secretary’s report was, upon motion of W. A. 
Terry, referred to the auditing committee. 

President E. ¥. Hunter then proceeded to deliver his 
annual address: 


President Hunter’s Address. 


Gentlemen of the Convention: It is with pleasure that I 
welcome you to this, our tenth annual meeting. We have 
come up through these years with a steady growth. The 
fact that we are here today stronger in every way than at 
any previous time in our history is sufficient evidence to 
my mind that this association is needed to promote the best 
interests of the retail lumbermen in this state. 

Kor ten years our association has been making history. 
When I look back over the work that has been done and the 
good that has been accomplished I feel very grateful to all 
the active association workers who have preceded us. The 
association and every man engaged in the retail lumber 
business in the state of Illinois owes a debt of gratitude 
to the founders and early workers in this association which 
they can never pay, whether they appreciate it or not. I 
am sure of one thing, however, and that is that every active 
worker in our association appreciates the efforts of those 
men who put their shoulders to the wheel in the early days 
of our organization and kept the machine in motion. I 
attended the last meeting of the old National organization 
in Chicago, just before it went to pieces for lack of support, 
and fully appreciate the conditions and difliculties which 
stood in the way of a new state organization. 

The retailer himself was indifferent, and a number of the 
largest manufacturing wholesalers were openly hostile to 
any movement on the part of the retailer to restrict the 
“freedom of trade,’ as they put it. 

It took a large amount.of courage and a vast amount of 
hard work to get our association to the point where it was 
recognized as an intelligent and important factor in the 
lumber business of our state. No one but the men who 
went through those first few years of struggle for existence 
will ever know just what it cost in time and effort to get 
it to a point where things began to come our way. 

Constant, persistent agitation of any truth will, I believe, 
lead to its very general acceptance. We have hammered 
away year after year on the old truth that “the retailer 
should not be subjected to the competition of the man from, 
whom he buys.” ‘Today this truth finds acceptance from the 
trade at large until many do not even realize that there was 
ever any division on that subject. 

This education along the line of correct trade ethics is 
among the most important of all the work accomplished by 
retail organizations. It is worth, many times over, more 
than all the time, effort, and money that association work 
has ever cost. The collection of a claim from a firm who 
has shipped into your territory is oftentimes of small con- 
sequence and may not lead to reformation along those 
lines; but when you have convinced that firm that you 
are right and that it is wrong, by the use of good argument 
and kind words, then you have indeed accomplished some- 
thing. In this connection I would say that I think that 
often great harm has come to our work by loss of temper 
on the part of the retailer in the adjustment of claims, and 
by a disposition to drive rather than to persuade. 

Besides this education along the line of correct business 
ethics between wholesaler and retailer, there has also come 
an improvement along this same line between the retailers 
themselves, which has found its expression in our local asso- 
ciation work over the state, which has been highly suc- 
cessful and satisfactory wherever it has been tried. Local 
associations have made friends of rival dealers who have 
had scarcely a speaking acquaintance; they have brought 
about a feeling of common interest among lumbermen belong- 
ing to them, and have been of the highest value to all con- 
cerned, having paid a hundred-fold for every dollar and 
every effort invested in them. 

The insurance companies which have come to us as a 
result of association work touch us in a very feeling and 
telling way, and are making us money, whether we want 
them to or not. I would commend as very instructive and 
entertaining reading the annual reports of our mutual 
companies. If you are not supporting them, will you kindly 
let us know the reason why at any time during this meet- 
ing? I am sure that my friends Hollis and Hooper can 
prescribe a remedy which will remove the cause of the 
complaint. They are saving the trade hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars yearly and will do more if you will give 
them the support to which they are entitled. 


The [ost Important Question. 


In view of the good things which have come to the trade 
from the direct and indirect results of association work, it 
is strange that we should not have on our membership 
list every dealer in this state. The way to increase our 
membership list is one of the most important questions to 
which I would direct the attention of this association. I 
believe that Illinois presents the most difficult field for 
association work of any state in the Mississippi valley 
from the fact that our association cannot furnish protection 
from the large Chicago retailer. For this reason it is not 
by many dealers given credit for protection from the manu- 
facturer both north and south, which is of much greater 
importance to the trade at large. We have made almost 
every kind of effort except that of putting an active man 
on the road soliciting memberships, and I think that an 
effort of this kind must be made by this association to get 
the best results. 

I belfeve that the last year has been a fairly prosperous 
one to the retail trade; the rapid and frequent advance 
in the price of lumber has shown us more than ever how 
necessary organization is, that we may work together along 
intelligent lines in keeping our prices in uniformity with 
the advance in the wholesale market. 

We wish a full and free discussion here on all subjects 
which are of interest to the trade, and every member is 
invited to contribute, in some way, to the success of this 
meeting. ‘ 

After the applause which greeted the reading of this 
address had subsided, President Hunter announced as 
an auditing committee, C. F. Propst, of Paris; John 


Stolze, of Edwardsville, and C, T. Putnam, of Hoopeston, 
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He also announced as the committee on resolutions J. 
W. Cheaney, of Petersburg; J. H. Schuck, of Springfield, 
and W. M. Sanford, of the Wilbur Lumber Company, of 
Freeport. 

Those present then listened to the reading of the paper 
by Mr. Terry, Galesburg, Ill., on “Our Relations to the 
Wholesale Trade and to Each Other.” 


Mr. Terry’s Address. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: When the history of our 
times is written, 1899 will be a marked year. In the record 
of mercantile events, 1899 will be a marked year. This 
will be especially true in the iron industry and the lumber 
world. While at the beginning of 1899 most merchants 
expected a year of prosperity and higher prices, no one, not 
the wisest and longest headed, expected the rapid and 
phenomenal advances in values which came treading upon 
each other’s heels, so fast they followed. It caught many 
retailers of lumber with small stocks. Moreover, many had 
entered into contracts to furnish lumber to contractors at 
spring prices, while the material was mostly delivered 
during the summer months, resulting in either small profits 
or in some cases actual loss. Few retailers were able to 
keep pace with the rapid advances made by the manufac- 
turers, and the first six months of 1800 probably showed 
very little profit to the retail dealers. It is to be hoped 
that most retailers had caught up with the advances, so as 
to make the last six months of the year show up on the 
right side of the profit and loss account. 

With prices now established upon a much higher plane, 
the retail merchant should be able to secure a fair share 
of that prosperity which is so general, and if we are wise 
we shall be slow to follow the decline in prices which must 
surely come. We all know how hard it is to get prices up, 
and how easy it is to drop them down. Llaving gotten our 
customers into the habit of paying more for lumber, we 
should strive to maintain prices that will give us a fair 
margin. ‘Too many merchants, during the depression which 
followed 1893, got into the habit of doing business on too 
small a margin, or no margin at all. Under the conditions 
which have existed during-the year, there should have been 
little excuse for any manufacturer or wholesaler to ship 
lumber to any but regular dealers. ‘To most of them busi- 
ness was offered at their own prices for their stock as fast 
as they could ship out. So great was the demand that a 
premium was frequently paid for certain kinds of lumber in 
large lots, and the man who bought a thousand feet could 
buy it for less than the man who wanted a straight car. 
Some manufacturers gave as an excuse for the rapid and, 
what seemed to us retailers, extravagant advances in the 
prices of lumber that they wished to curtail consumption, as 
there was not enough lumber in sight to supply the demand, 
unless that demand could be cut down. With such condi- 
tions prevailing, the manufacturer or wholesaler who either 
directly or indirectly shipped lumber to a consumer is cer- 
tainly a poor friend of our association; and when normal 
conditions of trade are restored he will probably be found 
in the ranks of our open enemies. 

Where the Retailer has Stood. 

What has been the attitude of the retailer toward the 
wholesaler during the year past? In most cases he has 
been glad to order his Jumber from A. J. or Q. U. or some 
other delivered list; glad indeed if the order reached its 
destination before another advance, and thrice glad if the 
order was filled as sent in. Although he has had more 
occasion to kick on grades than ever before, he has saved 
his kicks for those who were slow in shipping his orders. 

The conditions of 1899 will probably prevail during the 
first half of 1900, possibly longer; but the time will surely 
come when there will be a surplus of stock at the mills 
and the lumber drummer will again find an occupation, and 
the sharp, shrewd buyer will have something to do besides 
watching his want book and ordering from a q. U. list. 
Then our association will be tested and we shall find out 
what the doctrine of reciprocity is good for. 

Some of our Chicago wholesale friends are complaining 
on account of the fact that while they are protecting a large 
territory in northern Illinois and Indiana, they are getting 
very little if any trade from these sections. ‘They ask 
where the doctrine of reciprocity comes In to do them 
any good. A large part of this trade once drew the bulk 
of its supplies from Chicago; now this lumber comes from 
northern and river mills. The retail dealers in these sec- 
tions are not responsible for this change in conditions. 
While all of them entertain the most friendly feelings for 
the Chicago wholesalers, and would prefer to buy their 
supplies of them—all things being equal—they are obliged, 
if they would maintain their position in the business world, 
to buy in the cheapest markets. Besides, these northern 
and river manufacturers are our friends, and also have a 
right to our trade on the basis of reciprocity. Reciprocity 
is not charity, benevolence or the payment of tribute money. 

Not Reciprocity, but Abnormal Selfishness. 

It is perfectly manifest that no wholesaler, however big, 

can expect to receive trade from every retailer in his terri- 


tory. Shall he say then that “he does not buy anything of 
me. If I protect him, he should give me his trade.” ‘This 
is not reciprocity; it is simply abnormal selfishness. Some 


Chicago dealers have met the changed conditions by buying 
blocks of stock in the north, and shipping direct to the 
retailers from these points, thus meeting the competition 
of northern mills. All such Chicago dealers should be 
liberally patronized by our association members, and mem- 
bers of this association should improve every opportunity 
to buy of those Chicago dealers who have stood by us 
through the conditions which have prevailed during the past 
few years. Our Chicago friends should remember that a 
few dealers in the northern part of this state do not con- 
stitute the entire association, but they are a part of it and 
desire protection. Our association is for the protection of 
the individual member, wherever he may be located, and no 
single member can be hurt without hurting our entire asso- 
ciation. As an association we should not pay any less 
attention to the doctrine of reciprocity as between whole- 
saler and retailer, but we should pay more attention to the 
practice of this doctrine between the retailer and his brother 
retailer. It is my belief that where one dollar has been lost 
to the trade on account of the unfriendly attitude of some 
wholesaler, ten dollars have been lost on account of 
unfriendly relations between the retailer and his neighbor 
retailer. 
They Have Caused the Greatest Losses. 

Local fights between retailers in the same or neighboring 
towns have been the source of the greatest losses to our 
trade. These fights often follow an agreement to maintain 
prices, and are embittered by the belief on the part of each 
party to the fight that the other fellow is entirely to 
blame and his word is worthless. ‘They hit each other back 
and forth for a longer or shorter period, each striving to 
make his last hit a little harder than the other fellow's. 
These fights often last until financial exhaustion comes to 
one or both parties, or a mediator comes in and makes 
peace between them. Our sister association in the north- 
west employs a man of great tact, who puts in quite a 
portion of his time in settling these local fights. Local 
associations, including the yards in one or two counties, 
have done much toward keeping peace among ourselves. 
2ut our members must not expect too much of our state 
association or of local associations, or of agreements to 
maintain prices between two or more dealers. While these 
associations, large and small, have done much to maintain 
friendly relations between dealers, they will never work 


perfectly until selfishness is utterly banished from the 
human heart. In all associations of dealers or agreements 
between different individual dealers, the large yards and 
strong ones should make concessions to the smal] and weaker 
ones. 

_ ‘fhe big yard should be willing to give the small yard a 
little larger proportion of the trade than it is really 
entitled to, and each and all should remember that the 
other fellow is neither an angel nor a devil. 

We should be slow to believe all the tales that come ‘to 
us of the other fellow’s perfidy, and at the same time be 
ready to overlook small breaches of what we esteem to be 
proper conduct, Let me give you a few examples of cases 
that i think common sense and broad-gaged decency ought 
to settle without an appeal to our association. Two dealers 
in towns a few miles apart agree to divide the territory on 
a line running midway between them. One has an uncle 
or a cousin or an aunt or an old friend and customer just 
across the line who has always bought his Jumber of him 
and always will, unless he kicks him out of his yard. Should 
the other fellow insist that he kick him out of his yard or 
run to the association with a complaint if his territory 
is invaded? 

Another case: A lumber dealer, who is also a large con- 
tractor, is the successful bidder in competition with other 
large contractors, for a large job in his neighbor's town. 
Should he be obliged to buy his lumber of his neighbor if 
he — do so advantageously, or pay a fine if he ships 
it in? 

_ One more instance: An unusually large bill is to be figured 
for a party near the division lines. The builder not only is 
getting figures from local dealers in neighboring towns, 
but is also tiguring with some Chicago yard. Would it not 
be wise to make such a bill a “free for ail,” and above all, 
be sure that some local dealer sells it? 

A Look Into the Future. 

lt seems to me that these and kindred cases ought to be 
easy of settlement between men who are big enough for the 
lumber business, without an appeal to authority. I like to 
take a look into the future, when 80 percent of all the 
dealers in Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin shall belong to 
one association ; when we shall have an insurance company 
which shall furnish us safe insurance for 25 cents, instead 
of $L or $1.50. as some now pay; when we shall pay our 
worthy secretary a salary of $5,000 a year, and hire an 
assistant who shall be a missionary and peacemaker; when 
we shall be so strong and so just that we can say to the 
persistent poacher, if he still exists, or the disturber of 
peace within our borders, “Quit your meanness, or we will 
ask that the manufacturers shut off your supplies’; and 
anything which we ask for we shaW get. 

Mr. ‘Terry was listened to with much attention. Some 
of those in the back of the room requested that he read 
a little louder so that they could follow him better, 
and he was applauded several times in the course of 
his remarks and at the close, although Mr. Schuck, of 
Springfield, desired to make a technical correction in 
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Mr. Terry’s address in one place, where he spoke of cer- 
tain action upon the part of the wholesalers as not 
being for the best interests of the association. Mr. 
Schuck said that he thought that the interests of the 
retailers in general should be considered regardless 
whether they were at present members of the association 
or not, and he thought that such a spirit toward retail- 
ers not now included in the association would do more 
than anything else to bring them in. He said that while 
there were one or two firms in Springfield that did not 
at present belong to the association, he was as anxious 
that they should be protected as he himself should be, 
and he thought that in time they would certainly join 
the association. 

The chair called for a free discussion upon Mr. Terry’s 
paper, saying that he believed its subject was the most 
important that could come up before the association 
for discussion. He said that during the last year per- 
haps half the complaints have been because of one 
retailer shipping into the territory of another. 

Why this should be so is beyond my knowledge; I don't 
know what this association can do to correct matters a:ong 
these lines, but I feel that a free discussion here at this 
time will aid in this direction, and I hope that there is not a 
gentleman here who will not feel free to speak upon this 
subject. We will be glad to hear from you all. 

W. H. Hunter of LaSalle was called for and responded. 


Mr. Hunter’s Remarks. 


Gentlemen: I think that if we wiil take the records of 
this association and of its membership from its inception up 
to the present day and trace it along and note the various 
deaiers of the state of Illinois who have been members of it 
at some time and have ceased to be members, and seek the 
cause of the failure to retain their membership, you will 
find it to lie in most cases where dealers through their 
selfishness or through their desire to do business have 
stepped beyond the due line of courtesy and have sold bills 
of lumber in the territories of their fellow dealers without 
due consideration, and when these men have been called to 
account for this by the authority of the association, they 
have almost invariably refused to abide by the decision of the 
board of directors, and have withdrawn their membership. 
This has been the experience I believe in nineteen out of 
twenty cases where the efforts of the association have been 
directed toward the violation of this, to my mind, most 
sacred obligation of the principles of this association. I 
cannot conceive how any lumberman who has had any expe- 
rience whatever in business, and who is able to reason from 
cause to effect, can say that his interests can be advanced 
in any way in this world by selling a bill and shipping it 
into tbe territory or into the town of another dealer with- 
out having made an arrangement for its amicable recep- 
tion. You might just as well expect that the firing upon 
the American flag upon the high seas by any armed vessel 
of any of the European powers would be received by the 
people of this country in peace and amity, as to expect that 
such an explosion would be received in mildness by the 
party upon whom the aggression is made. There is no 
one of you who would expect such treatment from another 
dealer; and in all fairness, if you want to be a gentleman, 
if you want to be an honest and straightforward business 
man, why should you expect to place such treatment upon 
another man as you would not be willing to receive yourself? 

It Has Lost More [lembers. 

This has been one of the greatest causes of complaint in 
our association. It has occasioned the loss of more mem- 
berships than any other one thing since I have been an 
association member. The remedy for it can only be this 
one thing; that we shall say that we are perfectly willing 
to do the right thing under all circumstances at all times, 
and if the circumstances should come to any one of us, such 
as Mr. Terry has suggested of a cousin or some one living 
across the line in the territory of another dealer, I believe 
he should go to the other dealer and explain the circum- 
stances to him; and I believe that we will always get along 
successfully and without any eruptions on that plan. 

In my experience as a lumberman during about twenty 
years in this work I have never yet gone to a brother dealer 


and stated to him a problem which was perplexing to me 
that I did not find him as anxious to assist in its solution 
as I was to have it solved. I believe we would find this 
to be our universal experience if we made a habit of con- 
sulting our brother retailer in all cases that were liable to 
cause friction of any kind, and 1 don’t believe that any 
gentleman here can show an experience at variance with 
this. We are all rather slow about getting in touch with 
the other fellow, but where we do it we will find out that 
the other fellow is just as good a man as ourselves, and 
just that ready to do the right thing; and where we can get 
together and talk over matters, man to man, there is no 
need of friction at all. 

Now, gentlemen, whenever we get all the lumbermen in 
the state of Illinois into the association we can have an 
almost millennial condition in the lumber trade; but how 
to do it is the great question, and I will leave that to be 
solved by some of my brother dealers here. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. [Applause.] 

A Good Time to Talk. 

The Chair—We shall be very glad indeed to hear from 
any of the other gentlemen in the house. This is a good 
time to talk; it is a better time to talk now than in the 
heat of argument, as we sometimes do. I am sure that any 
point that can be brought forward to the notice of this 
association will be very gratefully received, and be a benefit 
to us all. We should be very glad indeed to hear from you. 


J. C. Simpson’s Experience. 


Mr. Simpson—I don’t care to have very much to say at 
the present time; but I have had a little experience in 
association work, and my observation has led me to believe 
that the efficiency of the association depends, as has been 
said, on you may say the two questions that have been 
discussed by the paper just read. One of these is the 
hope of protection of our association principles by the people 
from whom we buy. All lumber associations, I think, are 
organized on this plan to a certain extent. All members of 
the association recognize the fact that we should not buy 
our lumber froin the fellow who ships to our customers. 
All wholesalers recognize the fact that we should not patron- 
ize them if they ship to our customers. ‘Therefore, 1 think 
it is incumbent upon every retail dealer, as well as upon 
every member of the association, to look carefully at the 
builetin sent out by the association's secretary, to look over 
the list very carefully of those who-are not in sympathy 
with the association, and under no circumstances buy a foot 
of lumber from these people, even though their prices are 
50 cents or $1 less than those of others wholesalers. [Ap- 
plause. | 

If every one of the 400 or 500 members we have would 
follow that principle just as religiously as they should in 
order to be a member of the association, I tell you that the 
400 or 500 members in the state of Illinois would become 
a power that would be recognized, and unless you do live 
up to that principle you might as well drop your name off 
from the association list. 1 don’t contend that we have a 
great deal of difficulty over this point; I don’t believe that 
we have had much trouble with the Chicago dealers. We 
probably have had a little, but not much. But I do say 
this—that to my certain knowledge I have never bought a 
‘ar of lumber from people of that kind, and I say this, as 
long as my name is on the association membership list we 
never will, ana if everybody followed that principle we 
wouldn’t have much trouble. 


Telepathic Feeling in Galesburg. 

Now, as far as the wholesalers are concerned, we are in 
sympathy with them and we want to buy from them, but 
we do buy of course where we can buy to the best advantage ; 
but if we are members of the association we should not buy 
from those people who continually ship to the consumer. 
Now, a single word more: ‘The vital principle of our asso- 
ciation is that we shall not be subject to the competition 
which arises between ourselves and those from whom we 
buy, and as far as my experience goes I can candidly confess 
that except in one or two instances we have never had any 
difficulty along that line. But how to get at it is the ques- 
tion. ‘The trouble is we are all a little bit slow about 
approaching our neighbor and talking over these questions 
that may arise, and we may be a little bit to ready to 
figure on a bill for $500 or $600 to go into the next town if 
we are asked to do so. 1 think that if I were asked I would 
figure it, and would figure it at the right kind of price, too, 
and if that man in the next town had treated me in a gen- 
tlemanly manner he would know my price and he would 
have an opportunity of selling below it, but if he was a 
man who had shipped into my town he would not know the 
price and would not have as good an opportunity of selling 
the bill. The general law of retaliation comes in there; but 
that must be obviated as much as possible, and that is of 
course the object of all our local associations. Down in our 
country we don’t have any local association, but. we are 
pretty good friends all around and we don’t particularly 
need one, for there is a common bond of telepathic feeling 
or something of that sort. I believe that is all I have to say, 
gentlemen. 


The chair calledupon A. F. Frudden, of Dubuque, Ia., 
but Mr. Frudden excused himself on the ground that 
he had not yet warmed up. 

W. M. Sanford, of Freeport, was called for and 
remarked that if the lumber business in Mr, Simpson’s 
territory was carried on in the same way that the coal 
business was, he realized that they didn’t have much need 
of local associations, as he was down that way not long 
ago and was surprised at the prices that they were 
holding for coal. Mr. Sanford continued: 


Upon this subject of our relations with each other 
and with our neighboring retailers in the neighbor- 
ing town, it seems to me that this is one of the vital 
points of all association work. In our section of the state 
I think we understand each other pretty well. We have 
had some unfortunate things to contend with during the 
past year, but I do not care to speak of that. When we run 
a bill down we know pretty well where it is going to and 
sometimes we get good prices and sometimes we don’t. As 
to the shipping into the territory of another retail dealer, I 
confess we don’t know what that is in northwestern Illinois. 
There is a litle of it going on of course, and we have some 
lumber shipped in on us from Chicago, but there isn’t a 
great deal of it and it generally goes to contractors that 
we wouldn’t care to sell to anyhow, and they generally 
manage to get their money, because they are better collect- 
ors than we are. [Laughter.] 

There is one other point, however, that Mr. Henry touched 
upon; that is how to increase the membership of the Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. That can be done by each one 
of us putting forth a little effort to get our neighbor in, 
maybe in our own town and maybe in the adjoining town; 
and as our association now has a little money in the treas- 
ury I am in hopes that the directors can see their way 
clear to hold some sort of local meetings throughout the 
year. 

Borrowing Experience From the Coal Trade. 

In closing I hope I may be pardoned for adding a little 
personal experience. I have been a member of the Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association of Illinois and Wisconsin. I have 
been on the board of directors of that association, and I 
know of meetings we have held that have had great results 
in increasing our membership. There was one especially 
where it cost us $100, and the president and secretary and 
most of the board of directors spent nearly a week in a 
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trip, during which we got $200 in membership dues; as our 
membership 's »5 you can easily figure out how many new 
members we secured. I believe that is one way in which we 
could greatly enlarge our membership; and it is in our 
membership that we have power. 

A Bold Fenian Heard From. 


Samuel MeFeeley, of the J. C. Ames Lumber Company, 
Streator, Lil I am not built on the same plan as Mr. 
rudden and one of the other gentlemen. There is enough 
Irish in me so that it doesn’t take me very long to get 
warmed up. I have been in that situation most of the time 
since I have been in the lumber business, and I have been 
just tickled almost to death whenever I have had a chance 
for a good scrap. [Laughter.}] We have had trouble down 
our way in handling these elevators that carry about a car- 
load of lumber and use it as an advertising agent for their 
grain business. We often get into a fight with them and 
when we do we fight them until they are ready to quit. 

Speaking on this subject of the good of the association, 
the only thing we can do is to get our neighbors in with us 
If 1 have a neighbor I try to be neighborly with him, if he 
is willing to neighbor with me, and if he wants a fight he 
can get that at almost any time; but this association is 
doing us lots of good; there is no question about that. We 
were members of this association some years ago and we sent 
in a good many kicks, but we did not get the pecuniary 
returns from them that we expected. 1 believe that that rule 
should be done away with; it creates dissension among our 
ranks and when they send in a claim and expect a little 
money back and don’t get it they feel a little cold toward 
the association. I think that that should be dropped alto- 
gether. 

Haven’nt Sold Anything, But They Bother Him. 

John Stolze—I suppose that I agree exactly with what 
Mr. Terry and Mr. Henry have said. I have had a kick 
against a company called the — - - Lumber Com 
pany, of Chicago [ Laughter, and a voice, ‘‘Never heard of 
it.””| I suppose that none of you have ever heard of it. 
lI am not like the gentlemen who have just spoken. I don’t 
like to fight; I do when I have to, but I don’t know how to 
fight those people. They are too far away for me, but if 
the association or any of its members can assist me in any 
way I will be thankful. ‘They have figured on a good many 
bilis down in my country. ‘They haven’t sold any bills, but 
they have figured them, and they are bothering me, [Laugh 
ter and applause. | 

The chair—1I don’t feel that we are called upon to waste 
very much sympathy upon Mr. Stolze if they haven't sold 
any lumber in his territory. 1 think he is doing all right. 

Catching Members with an Insurance Net. 


W. G. Hollis was called upon to speak on the general 
subject of the good of the association, and said he knew 
of no better way of building up the association than by 
impressing upon the members the importance of the 
insurance benefits which could be secured from the 
mutual insurance companies only through membership 
in the associations. He recounted the work, well known 
to all readers of the American Lumberman, of these com- 
panies in reducing insurance rates from $1.50 to as low 
as 19 cents, which was the actual cost of insurance in 
his company during the past year, the other 17 cents of 
the 36 cents which they collected having gone into a 
reserve as a provision against the years of heavy losses, 
and the interest upon it helping to decrease’ still further 
the cost of future insurance. At the time the insurance 
association was formed the Northwestern association had, 
he said, about 550 members and that was thought to be 
its reasonable limit. It has at the present time 1,600 
members and it was expected to increase it to the possible 
limit of 3,000 members before they were through. He 
explained this upon the theory that its members saved 
in insurance three of four times the cost of the associa- 
tion dues, and that when they once came in upon this 
basis and attended one of the annual meetings and came 
in touch with the other members, they would be duly 
impressed with the value of association work for its own 
benefit, as well as for the auxiliary insurance benefit 
which originally induced them to join. He stated that 
his association wrote only upon members of associations 
and that if any dealer in Illinois carrying insurance in 
his company was not a member of the Illinois association 
at the present time, he didn’t know it and upon being 
informed of it would request the dealer to join the asso- 
ciation, and if he did not do so would cancel his policy. 

Mr. Hooper was called upon to speak for the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, and went outside 
of the general subject of insurance to impress upon the 
members the importance, as he saw it, of their strengthen- 
ing the association membership and of the benefits that 
would accrue to them from so doing. He said that while 
the underwriters representing the old line companies 
were considering the advisability of raising the rates in 
general, claiming that they had lost money, the lumber 
mutuals all had made money, both for themselves and 
those who gave them their business, and it was only on 
that basis that they solicited business, 

Secretary Hotchkiss read a communication from T. 
J. Bermingham, who was not able to be present on 
account of the death of his brother, and from K. 8. 
Conklin, who also sent his regrets and expressed his best 
wishes for the success of the meeting. 

An Invitation to Baltimore. 

The secretary also recounted the visit of delegates to 
the meeting of manufacturers in Boston last March, 
and stated that this matter would be brought before 
the association in regular form, but his reference to it 
was for the purpose of explaining an invitation which he 
proceeded to read as follows: 

New York, Jan. 25. 
GrorGe W. HorcuKiss, Secretary, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: President Scatcherd has instructed me to issue 
an invitation to your association to be represented at our 
annual meeting, to be held in Baltimore, March 7 and 8, 
1900, by not to exceed three delegates to be appointed by 
your association. It was suggested that, if it is possible to 
do so, these delegates be empowered to discuss and act with 
authority whenever necessary on such matters as may come 
before the meeting in which the various associations are 
interested. 

The success of the joint meeting in Boston in 1899 has 
encouraged us to continue along the same lines, and we have 
therefore issued this invitation. There are various matters 
that may come up for discussion, and if you have any special 
subject that you feel ought to be brought up at this meeting 


we #hould be pleased to be advised of the same so that prepa- 
ration can be made insofar as it is possible. 

We have succeeded in securing special rates on the rail- 
roads on the certificate plan; therefore delegates should 
inform themselves as to the method of obtaining the benefit 
of these reductions, which is to be at the rate of one fare and 
one-third for the round trip on certificate plan. 

Hoping to hear from you at as early a date as possible, I 
remain, yours very truly, Ik. I. Perry, Secretary. 

In Closing. 

The chair referred to the fact that previous meetings 
of the association had largely been held in an informal 
way in the hotel lobby and that he felt very grateful to 
the members for their almost unanimous presence in the 
convention hall. He referred to the fact that Mr. Cole- 
man was to make the opening address of the afternoon 
session, and noted the importance of what he had to say 
regarding the present lien law in view of a certain effort 
which was to be made at the next session of the legis- 
lature upon the part of contractors and others to secure 
such an amendment or repeal of the law as would cut 
material men out entirely and restrict the benefits of 
mechanics’ liens to contractors and buiiders. The morn- 
ing session then adjourned at 12:20. 


Tuesday Afternoon’s Session. 


When the chair in a few hearty words introduced J. A. 
Coleman, the author of the present lien law, nearly every 
chair in the house was taken and late comers had to hunt 
about for a seat. Mr. Coleman’s address as previously 
prepared was as follows, although his interpolations 
do not appear here: 


Operation of the Illinois Lien Law. 


The present mechanics’ lien law has been in force for five 
years, during which time more building material has been 
sold and more buildings erected than during any previous five 
years in the state’s history, except during the building of the 
world’s fair. With more business there should have been 
more litigation than during eny other five years. 

What do the records of the courts show? On this law 
there have been six appeals to the four appellate courts of the 
state, four of which have gone up to the supreme court 
fewer perhaps than in any five years in the last thirty. 

What does this prove? First, that debtors recognized this 
law as enforcible and that it is more profitable to settle than 
to fight it; second, that lawyers realize that its provisions 
are too plain to raise controversies over or to appeal from. 
This law has decreased litigation and increased settlement 
without suit. 

Let us see what the courts’ own records show that they 
have done and said. Its provisions have not only been up- 
held in every instance, but on the very section—24—to 
secure a lien on the fund to pay for public improvements, 
that most lawyers predicted would be held unconstitutional. 
The supreme court not only sustains it, but says (180 IIli- 
nois, page 219): “That section undoubtedly creates valuable 
and substantial rights in those furnishing labor and material 
for public improvements.” 

It also held (1838 Illinois, page 217) that under this law 
every interest in the property can be settled and a perfect 
title given to it under a judicial sale. What more could be 
done to prompt purchasers to bid on such sales with confi- 
dence in the title they were getting and thereby make the 
property bring the most possible. 

It also holds that payments of the owner to the contractor 
without demanding the statements required in section 4, are 
void as to the subcontractor. 

Where a contractor who had given a bond to a school board 
to hold it harmless from liens in building the schoolhouse 
failed on his contract and his sureties had to put up over 
$2,000 in consequence, and some subcontractors had gotten 
the contractor to give them orders on the board, while others 
had served notices on the board pursuant to the law, the 
supreme court held that those who served notice got ahead 
of the orders, and that a contractor could not by assign- 
ment, or by order, or in any other way, even if the board or 
officer who was to pay the money accepted the order, defeat 
the right of the subcontractor who followed the law; 
that the public fund was sacred to those who followed 
the statute and no act of the contractor could divest them of 
that security. In this case the subcontractors who followed 
the law got both the public fund and the money paid in by 
the bondsmen, 

The appellate courts have held that the provision allowing 
interest from the maturity of the debt was good; that the 
subcontractor’s lien was on the whole property; that an 
architect—and the same applies to any contractor—could 
force a lien for services whether the building were erected or 
not; and both supreme and appellate courts decided in a 
number of cases that a liberaal construction had to be given 
the new law—that is, a construction in its favor instead of a 
construction that would tend to defeat it, as was always the 
former rule. 

When you come to the actual show-down in the decisions of 
the courts, you find not one solitary criticism, but a number 
of complimentary opinions sustaining the statute. 

Is the statute perfect? No. Could it be improved? 
Yes. God Almighty only ever enacted a law that needed 
no correction, and there are lots of smart men who say they 
could improve on him. Wherein it is faulty, remedy it. If 
vicious in principle or hurtful in operation, repeal it. 

It might be well to repeal all save as to the original con- 
tractors and laborers for a limited period, but not further. 
If you confined the lien to the original contractor, provided 
that he might give orders on the owner in writing, which, if 
accepted in writing by the owners, became original liens, and 
made the lien subject to incumbrances of record, there are 
few, if any, who would object to the law. 

This might be the best course—you are to pass on that— 
but remember that if you wipe out the law Illinois will be 
the only civilized community that has no such law. Universal 
opinion is safer to follow than individual or local opinion. 
Remember that what it takes six months or a year to haul 
to and put on a lot can in five minutes by deed be carried 
beyond all reach. When there is no lien to secure the con- 
tractor the temptation to dispose of the property will make 
many a pocket ache. Remember that if it is wiped out, you 
will have a hard time ever again to get such security. Priv- 
ileges once lost or thrown away are seldom, if ever, regained. 

If it be repealed, why not repeal all laws as to mortgage? 
Many a man has found that an imperfectly drawn mortgage 
has cost him his security. Why not even go further and 
abolish all legal processes to collect debts, trust to honor and 
start the millennium? Aren’t you afraid you might have 
instead of a heaven, a hell of a time? 

The trouble has been this: You have expected this law to 
put common sense, common honesty, business sagacity—all 
the virtues and none of the vices known to men—into own- 
ers and contractors. You have expected it to be automatic in 
its action, to relieve you of all need to exercise any business 
sense and prudence. But no law can do that. You should do 
business as if there were no such law and rely upon it to 
save you when the unforseen and unforseeable happen. The 
majority of complaints come from those who have not done 
this or have made some mistake themselves or employed some 
lawyer who did not know how to conduct their business. 


anew ought to kick themselves or somebody else and not the 
aw. 

There should be a correction, not of the lien law, but of 
chancery practices. The court delays and expense of masters 
and stenographers can and ought to be remedied. A clause 
empowering courts to appoint special masters to try such 
cases exclusively and to charge not exceeding 10 cents for 
every hundred words of testimony, to be taxed as costs, would 
be just, save time and reduce expenses. 

he present law is the fairest in the union for the owner. 
It is the only one that empowers him to cancel the contract 
if he finds it fraudulent or foolish, one which the contractor 
cannot carry out. It is the only one empowering him to com 
pel a contractor to give a good and suflicient bond to show 
that he can carry out his contract. Under it an owner can 
prevent any subcontractor from getting a lien without harm 
to the proposed subcontractor. It is not a jug-handled law. 
It imposes great liabilities upon an owner, but gives hiim 
great protection and if its provisions are properly explained 
no legislature will ever repeal it. ‘hey may mend, but will 
not wipe it out. : 

And right here a word in regard to lien laws. It is claimed 
that the contractors or material men have in principle no 
more right to a lizn than a grocer or clothier. Did it ever 
occur to you that people buy food and clothes to meet an 
absolute necessity—to live—while not one house in fifty is 
built because of actual need of shelter, but because the 
owner wishes a better house or to get a profit or income from 
the improvement? Who objects to taking mortgage securities 
for the purchase money for real estate? Do not the material 
and labor incorporated into a house become as much real 
estate as the soil on which it stands? Is the lien any more 
than a real estate mortgage for bought and unpaid-for real 
estate? I believe that if I buy anything, no matter’ what, 
and cannot pay for it, the man who credits me and gets 
judgment therefor ought to be allowed to levy his execution 
upon that very thing ‘f [ yet have it. Again, food and 
clothes are perishable, the first soon gone, the latter not 
worth at second hand what they cost. From their very 
nature a lien would be impossible and valueless. What is put 
into building is not only worth that first price, but in nearly 
every instance is worth more. It is permanent, get-at-able. 
It is universally assumed that $5,000 of labor and material 
put on a lot worth $2,000 creates a property worth from 
$9,000 to $10,000. If the combination were not to create 
something more valuable than all apart, but few houses would 
be built. 

More than that, what labor and material creates in build 
ing, not only increases the value of the lot improved, but 
of the lots, the town and the country adjacent. ‘They give an 
added community value that did not exist before. Then why 
should not the thing created for personal and public profit be 
the security to the authors of its creation? From time imme- 
morial, in every nation, the mechanic who repaired a watch 
or wagon could hold it until he was paid, and if not paid in 
a reasonable time, sell it to get his pay. The lien simply 
gives a grip on what you cannot take in hand for the same 
purpose. 

It is time to hit back at the ery of class legislation. ‘The 
principal howl is from the baffled speculators who are barred 
from beating you. 





At the close of his address the chair announced that if 
any desired to ask Mr. Coleman knotty questions regard- 
ing the practical application of the law in any instance, 
they were at liberty to do so, and quite a number 
availed themselves of the opportunity, and some which 
would have proyed posers to the average lawyer were 
solved by Mr. Coleman. 

As to the status of a dealer who had taken a note 
for his lumber, Mr. Coleman said that if the note 
appeared as actual payment for the lumber, the dealer 
had no recourse; but if it were merely a memorandum 
showing the indebtedness and placing it in a blankable 
form, his rights would not be affected. If, for instance, 
in taking the note he had receipted the account “Paid 
by note” he would have no recourse, but if he had 
indorsed the account ‘Time extended by note” (giving 
description of note) then his right under the lien law 
would be unaffected by the taking of the note. Actions 
under the law, he reminded those present, could be begun 
at any time within two years from the delivery of the 
last item; but this was only as between the two original 
parties, and an action should be begun within four 
months in orders to shut out possible interests of other 
parties. Where a man begins building a house under the 
supposition that he had a clear title to the property 
and it is afterward learned that it is the property of 
heirs, nothing can affect the interests of the infant 
heirs, but those who are of age, knowing of the improve- 
ments being made in the property, are liable, pro rata. 

One of the most sensational instances related was 
brought forth by EK. 8. Hotchkiss, of Mayfair. He 
related a case where contractors doing work for a Mil- 
waukee brewery firm took care to have the bills in every 
case less than $200 and it was not possible to get serv- 
ice upon the outside parties. The contractor was work- 
ing under a direct contract, and the architect disclaimed 
responsibility, and the agent claimed that while he was 
agent for the brewing company he was not agent for 
the owner of the property. Mr, Coleman said in such a 
case service upon the architect was service upon the 
owner, and then if he did not forward the notice he 
became himself liable. Mr. Hotchkiss said that if the 
owner has no resident representative of any sort it is 
sufficient to file the bill with the clerk of the circuit 
court and that in this case he would for prudential rea- 
sons have filed a notice both with the clerk and with the 
architect and would certainly have caught them on one 
string or the other. Mr. Hotchkiss stated that this 
was coming to be a regular practice with certain con- 
tractors, and he knew of one instance where six dif- 
ferent bills were defeated in this way, they being under 
$200. 


He had a Shingle. 


Mr. Coleman—Did they have a lawyer in that case? 
Mr. Hotchkiss—We-ll—he had a shingle out. [Continued 
laughter and applause. ] 


In reply to further questions Mr. Coleman stated that 
the owner was not liable for more than the original 
contract, even though the materials used amounted to 
more than the contract, except it be shown that the 
contract price is a fraudulent and insufficient one, in 
which case the contract price would be set aside and 
an equitable price established by the court. The 
owner’s liability was not, however, limited to the con- 
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tract price in cases where he did not require a state- 
ment from the contractor for his own protection under 
the provision of the law. Even in a case where the 
workman was employed upon a job after the owner had 
paid the contractor the full amount of the contract, it 
was held that the owner would be liable for the amount 
of the workman’s wages if he had not required a state- 
ment of the contractor. Mr, Coleman also stated that 
the lien law might operate in some cases to reduce the 
value of a first mortgage, which he thought was not 
right. The property might be mortgaged for $5,000 
and improvements put upon it for $15,000, and if the 
property was ordered sold the mortgage would have 
one-fourth of the proceeds and the lien three-fourths, and 
it might not bring enough to satisfy both amounts in 
full, in which case the mortgage would bear its pro- 
portion of the deficit. 


Filing Notice of Lien. 


As to whom notice should be filed upon in a case of 
public improvement, whether upon the chairman of the 
county board of supervisors or upon the county clerk, 
Mr. Coleman said that in his opinion notice filed upon 
the clerk as a disbursing officer would be suflicient. 
It was true he had no recourse but to pay orders prop- 
erly drawn upon him, the law so providing; but the 
lien Jaw was another and separate law instructing him 
otherwise, and his duty was to withhold the payment 
of the money until the court decided who was entitled 
to it, the man with the order or the man with the lien. 
In response to questions Mr. Coleman said that in every 
case, Whether the owner be resident or non-resident, it 
Was necessary for a subcontractor to serve notice upon 
him direct. Another feature of the law which Mr. 
Coleman emphasized was that under it a single action 
could be brought for all the liens in a case, and that 
those interested could thus club together and hire a 
competent lawyer and appoint a treasurer to make a 
proper assessment of the cost and a proper division of 
the results of the suit. He thought that it would be 
desirable to employ this method in every case. He also 
referred to the fact that under the Illinois law, in mat- 
ters before a master in chancery, the stenographer’s 
fees were not included in the cost, but that his plan in 
such cases was to refuse to go before a master and to 
take depositions upon which stenographer’s fees were 
allowed as costs and as such included in the case, 

One of the members anxiously inquired if it was 
possible for the owner of property to avoid the appli- 
cation of the lien law to himself in all respects by serv- 
ing notice upon all interested parties that they must 
look to the contractor. Mr, Coleman replied that this 
was certainly the case. 


A Vote of Thanks. 


Mr. Coleman’s paper and the questions following it 
occupied an hour and a half of the time of the con- 
vention, and at the conclusion Mr. Coe, of Coe & Van 
Sant, Rock Falls, Ill., moved that a vote of thanks be 
given to the speaker, who in acknowledging it said: 

“Well, gentlemen, I think this is about the first time 
that anything of this sort has happened to me in con- 
nection with the law.” He said that so many men had 
claimed the authorship of the Jaw that he often was 
not sure if it were he or some one else, but if there 
was any fault to be found with it he got the benefit of 
it and so was assured again that he was the author. 
“T was sitting in court not long ago,” he said, “and a 
young lawyer over at the other side of the table leaned 
over and asked me if I had a lien suit on. I told him 
I had and he said: ‘You ought to get that little book 
that the court is looking at.’ I told him that it was 
not a book which I would care to be seen consulting in 
any court. But he insisted that it was a splendid thing, 
saying ‘It was gotten up by Mr. Coleman and myself; 
indeed, I wrote more of it than he did.’ Just then the 
court said, ‘Mr. Coleman, will you please enlighten us 
upon this point, and the young lawyer looked over 
at me and wildly fled the room.” [Laughter.] 

President Hunter then announced that Henry Wheeler, 
of Chicago, had been prevailed upon to give the con- 
vention the same paper he had read before the travel- 
ing men’s meeting at Indianapolis upon “The Traveling 
Man; by One Who Knows.” Mr. Wheeler here pre- 
sented the paper which was published by the American 
Lumberman on January 20, page 40. 


The Traveling Man by One Who Knows. 


Mr. Wheeler’s apt characterization of the traveling 
man; of his experience at the country hotel; of his 
personal touch with the retailer, and of his importance 
as a connecting link between the wholesaler and retailer 
was well received by those present, and after the close 
of the paper a rising vote of thanks was unanimously 
given him. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wheeler’s paper the chair 
announced “general business” as next in order, and 
James Simpson, of Galesburg, moved an amendment to 
section 2 of article 3 of the constitution by inserting 
“this and” in the section, so that the entire section as 
amended reads as follows, the inserted words being 
shown in brackets: 


Bringing it Closer Home. 


_Section 2. It shall be contrary to the spirit of this asso- 
clation for any of its members to make or cause to be made 
shipments into the legitimate territory of members of [this 
and| other associations of retail lumber dealers, and mem- 
bers who shall so offend shall be subject to such discipline 
48 may be provided in the rules of this association. 


It was explained by the chair that this matter was 
properly covered in the by-laws, but that its peculiar 
wording in the constitution had been quoted by some 


people in an effort to evade the principles of the asso- 
ciation, and he thought it well that this amendment 
be made. It was unanimously adopted. 

The meeting then adjourned after the chair had 
announced the order of business for the following morn- 
ing, the session to begin promptly at ten o’clock. 

W. H. Hunter also announced the meeting of. the 
Illinois River Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
nine o’clock Wednesday, and that the members of that 
association would be pleased to have ony of the members 
of the Illinois association present who were at all inter- 
ested in any phase of local association work, as undoubt- 
edly many of them were. 

The session adjourned at 4:15 p. m., after an invita- 
tion had been extended to all present for a theater party 
in the evening. . 


Wednesday Morning’s Session. 


The Wednesday session of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was called to order with as large attendance 
as at the previous sessions and quite promptly also. 
President Hunter announced that the auditing committee 
had some delay in getting through its work and was not 
ready to report, and he called for the report of the com- 
mittee upon resolutions, J. W. Cheaney, chairman. Mr. 
Cheaney recommended that hereafter these committees 
be appointed by the president in advance of the opening 
of the convention and that they be notified by mail or 
otherwise in order that they might be prepared to per- 
form their duties more expediently. He then called for 
the reading of the report of the committee upon resolu- 
tions by J. H. Schuck, of the committee, who read the fol- 
lowing report: 

Your committee on 
following report: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association be instructed to correspond with the Illinois 
Car Service Commission at Peoria in order that the time for 
unloading cars be extended from forty-eight hours to sev- 
enty-two hours, as cars are now loaded heavier than in 
former times, and where cars are shipped several days apart 
it happens that sometimes the first car shipped comes in 
last, and on many lines several cars come in together (this 
being the railways’ fault and not our own), and in such 
cases we should have the time for unloading such cars 
extended so as to correspond with the time of shipping 
same; be it further 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to the presi- 
dent, secretary and the various other officers who have so 
generously devoted their time and energy to further the 
interests of this asociation ; be it further 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the various gen 
tlemen who have so kindly taken part in our program. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to the lumber trade 
journals, expressing our appreciation of their efforts for the 
advancement of the interests of the retailer. 

Resolved, That we extend the thanks of the association 
to the Kdward Hines Lumber Company for their courteous 
invitation to spend a pleasant evening with them at MeVick- 
er’s theater. 

Resolved, further, That we appreciate the many courtesies 
extended us by the management of the Leland hotel and to 
all others who have in any way contributed to the enter- 
tainment of the members present. 

J. W. CHENEY, 
J. H. Scnuck, 
W. M. SAanrorp, Committee. 

The report of the committee was adopted unanimously 
upon motion of D. J. Daniels, of Tallula. Mr. Schuck, of 
the committee, asked if some of the members had not 
some resolution to suggest regarding some matter of 
importance to the association. 


resolutions begs leave to make the 


The Demurrage Question. 


T’. D. Reber, of Rockford, stated that according to his 
recollection the matter of the extension of the time for 
unloading cars came before the association last year and 
that the president or secretary had been instructed to 
appoint a committee to look into the matter, He inquired 
if anything had been done since that time. The chair 
stated that there had been no definite action taken 
because the matter had been in controversy and a suit 
over the question of demurrage seemed to establish 
beyond a question that the demurrage charges could noi 
be enforced if anyone cared to contest the attempt to do 
so, and that their companies had no right whatever to 
attach a car of merchandise for the collection of the 
charges. He said that they would undoubtedly be able to 
collect for the actual damages sustained on account of 
the delay in unloading the car, but they would have to 
prove what they were, and they could not make an 
arbitrary charge of $2 a day and have it sustained by 
the court. . 

Mr. Schuck said that he thought that the cars were 
undoubtedly worth $2 a day to the railroad company 
and that they would not have much difficulty about 
proving that. But what he protested against was their 
discrimination. He said that at many points they 
made no charge whatever for demurrage and he thought 
that this matter of discrimination would tell against 
the roads in any contest over the matter. The chair said 
that he did not know how that would affect the question, 
but that the Illinois Car Service Commission had not 
attempted to cover all the points in the state. 

Ek. L. Titus, of Steward, Ill., said that the trouble 
often lay not so much with the railroad companies as 
with the local agent. 

Secretary Hotchkiss read the resolutions which were 
adopted at the previous meeting as follows: 

Whereas, It is a fact that demurrage is charged on lum- 
ber and coal at certain points, and that the system was 
established several years ago when cars were much smaller 
than at the present time; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the 
time for unloading should be increased on lumber and hard 
coal from forty-eight hours to seventy-two hours. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolution be sent to 
the general managers of the different railroads in the state 


and to the managers of the demurrage bureau, with a 
request for early consideration. 


The secretary stated that at the time they decided 


to take up this matter two suits were decided against 
the railroad companies and it was understood that they 
would not attempt further to enforce their demurrage 
charges and the matter was therefore dropped. 


James Simpson—I suppose that we are all conversant 
with the fact that they had this case up in the legislature 
trying to legalize the demurrage business, and they tried 
to get through a law practically similar to the rule which 
they are enforcing at the present time. It passed one branch 
of the legislature (I believe it was the senate) without a 
dissenting vote, because the matter had not been called to 
its attention. Then it was called to the attention of mem- 
bers of the Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association with 
request that they all write to their members of the legisla- 
ture. I wrote to our members of the legislature and talked 
to them about the matter, and one of the senators expressed 
surprise. He said that he had not known anything about it. 
It was, however, defeated in the house, and after talking with 
some of our leading railroad men I don’t think that there 
would be any question but what an understanding could be 
had to increase the time from forty-eight hours to seventy- 
two hours, if it were gone at in the proper way. I believe that 
if some member in the legislature would get up a bill of 
that kind it would pass, because the railroad men would be 
willing to let it go through in that way if we did not ask 
too much of them. : 

J. W. Cheaney—It seems to me in this case that if all the 
decisions have been against this demurrage charge it would 
be very improper to put a law through incorporating an 
extension of time in it. That would show that we admitted 
the right to make a charge. [I therefore believe that it 
would be best to leave well enough alone and to strike out 
that part of our resolutions altogether. 

Mr. Simpson—I am in favor of demurrage. I believe it is 
just to the railroads. I don’t believe we have any right to 
hold a car on the track. At a great many points the demur- 
rage rule is not in force and those people can say anything 
they want to about the matter. But at other points they 
do demand it and we can’t afford to fight every case of 
demurrage that comes up, and if we have a law that fixes 
the time at a proper limit and treats all justly that is all 
that we ought to ask. 


He is Against the Charge. 


Kk. E. Hooper—I was on the committee that attended 
Springfield at the time that this question came before the 
house and we killed the bill in the committee meeting at 
that time. They wanted us then to accept an amendment 
extending the time to seventy-two hours, but our commit- 
tee thought it was an unwise thing to do. We took the same 
position as Mr. Cheaney that it was unwise to legalize the 
charge upon any basis. There is no question in my mind 
that the railroad companies have no right to make this 
charge. We in Chicago have absolutely refused to pay 
demurrage and they have never collected it of us and can’t 
collect it. I believe that you would make a mistake in 
advocating the legalizing of the charges upon any basis. 


It was moved by Mr. Daniels, of Tullula, as the mover 


of the original motion to adopt the resolutions, to recon- 
sider that motion. 


W. E. Terry—lI feel as Mr. Simpson does in this matter. 
I don’t think any individual dealer in the country can afford 
to fight the railroads on this point, whether it is a law or 
whether it is a rule, and if we can persuade the railroads 
to establish an equitable rule I think we shall have accom- 
plished more than we would simply to say we are going to 
fight them on this point. Personally I would never fight 
a railroad upon this point. If I cannot gain my point by 
persuasion I would either get my lumber out within forty- 
eight hours or I would pay the fine. I believe that the rail- 
roads are perfectly willing to allow us seventy-two hours 
and that they would be glad to have that put into a law. 
Their cars are worth something to them and we have no 
right to make storehouses of them. I know before this law 
went into effect that I have had lumber in their cars for 
as long as ninety days at a time. [Laughter.] I have 
had from twelve to twenty-five carloads of lumber stored in 
their cars at the same time, anywhere from ten to ninety 
days. I simply laid down upon them. I think now that it 
was an outrage, but they allowed us to do it, and we did it. 
The railroads have rights as well as we. I think an equit- 
able rule on this point is all that we should ask for and 
we should not expect more. 


lr. Cheaney Surrenders the Championship. 


J. W. Cheaney—I am very much surprised at the gentle- 
man who has just spoken. I didn’t think there was a 
lazier man than I was in this whole country—|[laughter |— 
but leaving lumber in the cars for ninety days is a little 
beyond me, because if I left a car on the track for a week 
I got uneasy about it. I always wanted to get my lumber 
where people could see it. 


After this gentle roast of Mr. Terry, Mr. Cheaney went 
on to say that under the long shipments of lumber com- 
mon at the present time, cars might be delayed en route 
and come in a bunch or fail to come in for some little 
time, so that it was not always possible to provide for 
their prompt unloading when they did arrive, as their 
arrival was so uncertain. 

Mr. Simpson—As I understand it this is only a resolution 
asking the demurrage association to extend its rule from 
forty-eight hours to seventy-two hours; it is not regarding 
the passing of a law. We are not talking about a law at the 
present time, though I am sorry that we can't make a law. 
If we can do anything by passing a resolution and bringing 
it to the attention of the demurrage committee, and if it will 
do any of us any good we ought to be in favor of it. 

W. H. Hunter said that he understood that the Car 
Service Commission was not directly connected with the 
railroads; it was simply a business association that said 
to the railroads that if they would allow it the privi- 
lege of managing the matter, it would enforce the rule 
regarding the unloading of lumber within forty-eight 
hours and make those who did not comply with the rule 
pay the expense of enforcing it by means of demurrage 
charges. He said that the association would not be apt to 
pay attention to any resolution that might be passed by 
the meeting and that the only way to do it would be 
by those individuals concerned to take it up directly 
with the railroads through their agents, and he thought 
more could be accomplished in this way and more quickly, 
than by passing a resolution. 

Mr. Daniels thought that where there was conpeti- 
tion the demurrage charges were not heard of so much 
as with the fellows having but one line. In this, how- 
ever, he was corrected by Mr. Osborne, of Mason City, 
Ill., and by another member of the association. In one 
case both roads made demurrage charges and in the 
other case one road made charges while the other did 
not. 
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The Demurrage Resolution Suppressed. 


The motion to reconsider was finally passed by a rising 
vote of 26 to 18, whereupon Mr. Daniels moved to adopt 
the report of the committee upon resolutions with the 
omission of the resolution in regard to demurrage 
charges, which was carried. 

The chair then introduced W. G. Hollis as a gentle- 
man who has probably done more for retail association 
work than any other man in the country. Mr. Hollis 
prefaced his paper with the remark that it had become 
customary to refer to him as the insurance man. He 
was that, but he was also an association secretary, and 
most of his work had centered around the latter office. 
When he was seen in the company of Mr. Hooper he was 
an insurance man and when seen in the company of Mr. 
Hotchkiss he was an association secretary, and in either 
case he was always ready to talk insurance or to talk 
association work. He then read the following paper: 


Reciprocal Relations Between Associations. 


In the discussion of a subject so full of importance to all 
association men, one is confronted with the fact that in the 
history of lumber associations up to this time there has been 
so little active and intimate co-operation as to furnish but 
meager data from which to draw conclusions. While it is 
true that much has been accomplished in the territory of the 
northwestern association in its joint arrangements with the 
wholesalers’ associations of the Mississippi and Wisconsin 
valleys, these experiences would hardly be in place in a paper 
the subject of which, if 1 have understood your secretary cor- 
rectly, should perhaps more properly read “Reciprocal Rela- 
tions Between Associations of Retail Lumber Dealers.” 

That such relations are to be desired goes without saying ; 
but how can they be entered into with any prospect of satis- 
factory results? 

Let us look the ground over and see what we have to 
accomplish. In this western country between the Rockies 
and Alleghenies there are, we will say, twelve associations of 
retail lumber dealers each covering one or more states. All, 
or nearly all, are operating under what is commonly known 
as the Universal Constitution, inaugurated and proposed by 
the Lumber Secretaries’ Association. It would seem that 
with a common code of ethics or one so nearly identical in all 
the states, it would be an easy matter to co-operate closely ; 
but such is not the fact, and for reasons which I will 
endeavor to point out. Here is one organization covering 
four states with a membership of 1,600 retailers and a possi- 
bility of increasing that number to nearly 38,000 without 
encroaching upon its neighbors. It is making a business of 
its work, spending time and money freely in the solution of 
the various problems which confront it. Expensive investi- 
gations, involving the employment of expert men, are often 
made in order to secure such evidence as will stand the test, 
and always with the thought that no injustice may be done 
to either party to the controversy. In immediately adja- 
cent territory is an organization, with a membership of 250, 
and a possibility in its territory of perhaps not to exceed 
350. What are the conditions here? A vigorous organiza- 
tion composed of men who mean business, but the cost of 
annual dues for each member being the same here as in 
other territories, the total annual income is not sufficient to 
justify the employment of a secretary to devote his whole 
time to the work, to say nothing of any considerable expen- 
diture of time and money in the investigation and settle- 
ment of complaints. Now, how can these two associations 
co-operate? If the larger organization is to join in the 
listing of some violator of association ethics at the request 
of the smaller, it must be accomplished only in one of two 
ways. Wither it must be done blindly, taking for granted 
that the smaller association has made an exhaustive inves- 
tigation, has sifted all the evidence, weighed the arguments 
on both sides and reached an equitable decision for all con- 
cerned, or it must decline to list the offender, pending an 
investigation and decision under its own methods. Now, 
should the offender, whom the smaller association desired to 
have listed, be a concern whose record was entirely clear 
with the larger organization, what course would the latter 
naturally pursue? Its duty would be to co-operate with its 
sister association, but it could not in justice and consistency 
do so, except by taking the matter up as an original com- 
plaint as if it had come up in its own territory and under 
its own rules. This would mean that considerable time 
would elapse before a decision could be reached and, mean- 
time, co-operation would be of no effect. 

I have portrayed a condition which actually exists between 
the Northwestern and Wisconsin associations, also between 
the Northwestern and Nebraska, and with some modifications 
as to environment and methods the same condition confronts 
Northwestern and Illinois. 

llr. Hollis Prescribes a Remedy. 

How shall the difficulty be remedied? Only through uni- 
formity of method, and this can be secured only by consoli- 
dation, which carries with it greater financial ability and 
greater numerical strength. Suppose now that in the terri- 
tory tributary to the white pine markets of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan we had but three associations of retail 
lumber dealers—say the Northwestern, embracing Minne- 
sota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota and Wisconsin; the 
Southwestern, including Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Color- 
ado, Wyoming and Nebraska, and the Central, which would 
take in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan—what a trium- 
virate they would make! ‘lo what lofty ideals in association 
work might not such a coalition aspire? With territories the 
possibilities for members in which would be more nearly 
equal, with ample finances to meet any need and with joint 
conference committees with the wholesalers, reciprocal rela- 
tions of inestimable value would be the natural and inevitable 
outcome. 

I realize that I have pictured a somewhat ideal condition, 
but if you will give it thought it will grow upon you, and if 
state lines and state pride could be set aside for the good 
of the retail lumber trade, individual interests would be 
enhanced as they could be in no other way. 

To my brother secretaries who might see in this proposi- 
tion a disturbance of their association equilibrium, I would 
say, don’t be hasty in your conclusions in this matter. Think 
of it, and the more you study it the more it will grow upon 
you. I have never yet suggested a scheme which I felt was 
jug-handled and not good for all concerned, and in advancing 
this thought today I do it with the firm conviction that it 
would be for the greatest possible good to the retail lumber 
trade of the west. With three such organizations in the 
territory named one can scarcely calculate the value of 
effective work which might be done. Many of the most seri- 
ous problems on which the several state associations are 
ineffectively working today would become of comparatively 
easy solution. The momentum of such a scheme of co-opera- 
tion would be well-nigh irresistible, and would draw to it 
large numbers of dealers who now look upon the state asso- 
ciations as too small! and financially too weak. 

I will not take the zime to enumerate the many ways in 
which co-operation between three such organizations might 
be entered into with profit, but will say that the scheme is 
not a mere flight of fancy but the result of careful thought. 
Neither do I consider it at all impracticable if entered into 
in good faith by all concerned. The details of amalgamating 
the several states into groups could be left to committees, in 
which each state should have a proper representation, ard 
ane the preliminaries were arranged all would be smooth 
sailing. 


Co-operation with our eastern brethren would then be of 
easy accomplishment, to say nothing of closer affiliation with 
the wholesalers—north, south, east and west—for offensive 
and defensive warfare against all enemies to the legitimate 
lumber trade. 

Think of this thing, gentlemen. You have it in your power 
here and now to start the machinery, and once the proposi- 
tion is fully appreciated I believe it will be acceptable to all 
the associations interested. 

The chair then invited a free discussion of Mr. Hollis’ 
novel arguments in support of the consolidation of the 
retail associations. He announced that Paul Lachmund, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Dealers’ Association, was in 
the room and that he would take the liberty to call 
upon him. Mr. Lachmund responded as follows: 


A Secretarial Endorsement. 


The paper just read here by Brother Hollis is a very able 
one and I would not be true to myself were I to say that the 
plan as proposed by him has not a great many possibilities. 
The subject of tne consolidation of the Wisconsin and the 
Illinois associations received the attention of our association 
two years ago and was, as you know, rejected at that time. 
Possibly the idea has been talked over since and would 
receive more favor if brought before the association meet- 
ing which takes place on February 27 and 28. I have 
requested Mr. Hollis to read the same paper before our 
association that he has just read before this meeting, inas- 
much as the discussion of the subject would be beneficial 
and will I hope lead to some practical results. Mr. Hollis 
being the father of the association idea, so to speak, has 
given this matter more time and thought than have the sec- 
retaries of the other state associations, who have not had 
the time to devote exclusively to the interests of their 
respective associations, and probably he is right in the sta- 
tistics that he makes use of. At the time that the proposi- 
tion for consolidation with the Illinois association was 
rejected by the Wisconsin association it appeared as though 
our people were afraid that their association would be the 
tail and that the Illinois association would be the dog, and 
that the dog would refuse to be wagged by the tail. I, how- 
ever, believe that these little differences might be easily 
overcome if entered into with the proper spirit, and I shall 
certainly heartily favor a renewal of the proposition, let it 
come from whichever direction it may, for the Wisconsin 
association to consolidate with the Illinois association or any 
other, 

As to the reciprocal relations between associations, a step 
in that direction was proposed by Mr. Hollis to myself and 
was accepted by the Wisconsin association and the Nebraska 
association through their secretaries. Unfortunately on 
second thought that proposition was withdrawn and the 
representation of these associations on a joint conference 
committee as proposed by the Northwestern association was 
not consummated. ‘There I think was a step in the right 
direction, to secure closer reciprocal relations between state 
associations. The state associations might with perfect 
propriety be admitted to representation on a joint conference 
committee and have a voice in its deliberations and deter- 
minations. ‘That such a step was feasible was admitted at 
the time by Mr. Hollis, and [ should favor that plan today, 
if no closer consolidation can be brought about by either of 
the larger associations. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously extended to Mr. 
Hollis for his paper. 

The chair—I am in favor of the movement suggested by 
Mr. Hollis’ paper and believe that it is a good thing. All of 
us who have had experience in state association work realize 
our limitations and I think all of us who have been active 
in the work are fully in sympathy with the methods as 
indicated in Mr. Hollis’ paper; but we would be very glad 
to hear further discussion of this subject. 

W. M. Sanford, of Freeport, said that he thought that 
association work should not be divided so much upon 
state lines as by markets. He continued: 

Now, here in Illinois and Wisconsin we both draw our 
supplies from Wisconsin. ''wo years ago I advocated this 
principle of consolidation and I should be very happy indeed 
to see some consolidation, because I believe it would be of 
great benefit to every one individually and an immense bene- 
fit to us as an association. I believe thus firmly in the mat- 
ter because of my experience in the coal dealers ‘association. 
As many of you gentlemen in the room are aware, it would 
be hard to see how Illinois and Wisconsin could be separ- 
ated with the coal association covering the two states. The 
association has 735 members, which gives us money enough 
and members enough to do what we want to do. I would be 
very glad indeed to see this association join with Wisconsin 
and with some other association as Mr. Hollis has suggested, 


and if we did this we would be a power such as we hardly 
realize now. 


Secretary Hotchkiss’ Commendation. 


Secretary Hotchkiss—I had the pleasure of reading Mr. 
Hollis’ address before it was delivered and I at once said 
to him that it had my most hearty support. The difficulty 
in our association work has been a lack of funds, and so I 
have not during the past year expended as much money as 
I would like to have done. I have expended more in postage 
than in journeying; but if you had a strong consolidated 
organization with a membership that would allow your sec- 
retary to go here and there and enlarge the work of the 
association, it would result in a benefit which it is hard at 
the present time to anticipate. 

I don’t want to say anything more upon that point, but it 
has been brought to my mind that many of the members 
of this association don’t appreciate the benefits of the asso- 
ciation for their own good. 


Mr. Hotchkiss related how he had received a com- 
plaint against a certain wholesaler on a river for having 
sold to a man who was not an authorized dealer; and 
who wrote back that he was sure the retailer was mis- 
taken in his allegations, and offered to put up any sum 
to back his opinion. This correspondence was forwarded 
to the retailer, who got a statement from a local bank, 
saying that the person in question was not a lumber 
retailer, and the wholesaler thereupon wrote a nice 
letter of apology, stating that there would be no further 
trouble upon the score; that the Red Book had quoted 
the man as a retailer and that he took that as authority. 
That letter had just come to hand that morning and Mr, 
Hotchkiss would now furnish the Red Book with the 
proper information which would obviate any further 
trouble upon that point. He said that many members 
did not realize that in bringing these matters to the 
attention of the secretary he could very often, by writ- 
ing the wholesaler and placing the facts before him, 
secure a cessation of such difficulties, and he advised 
them all to avail themselves of this opportunity. He said 
that his office would be pleased to conduct any necessary 
correspondence in that direction at any time. 


Mr. Hollis—Mr. Hotchkiss and Lachmund I think will 
agree with me that the gentlemen who belong to these retall 





lumber dealers’ associations and whom we desire most to 
reach, do not come to the annual meetings. They are the 
people who do not read the literature that we send to them, 
They belong to the association, they think it is a good thing, 
and some of them belong to it on general principles, though 
they don’t think they get any particular benefit out of it, 
but they want to be loyal to the trade and so they pay in 
their annual dues every year, but they don’t do anything more 
than that. Now I have a standing offer in our association 
of $100 to any man who will provide some scheme which we 
can guarantee by which we can make the people read what 
we send to them, in sealed envelopes, under 2 cents postage, 


Advantages of Bigness. 


Now, the reason you want a big organization with large 
financial ability is to have a man on the road who shall be 
constantly among your members, seeing them and talking 
to them personally, visiting with them even if he had no 
reason for going to the town, but just dropping off to see 
them, and taking out of the old pigeon holes of their desks 
the circulars you have been sending them and showing 
them just what is going on. I tell you gentlemen, there is 
nothing in the world that will put more life—that will put 
more ginger—into your association than just that sort of 
thing, but you can’t do it for the money that you have got 
now. You have got to get in a thousand or more members 
in the association. We spend $7,000 or $8,000 every year 
in our association and never have less than $1,500 in the 
treasury at the end of the year, and we have a man con- 
stantly employed upon what many of you would consider a 
big salary, who doesn’t do anything but travel around as a 
sort of missionary in the trade,‘and just as quick as I hear 
of any trouble anywhere I switch him across the country, 
200 miles or 300 miles if necessary; we never stop at the 
expense so long as we accomplish the object, because we 
know that just as soon as we benefit a community of people 
in that way we have them for all time as members of our 
association. What is the result? We cannot get a hall in 
Minneapolis big enough to hold our meetings. We had 800 
members at the recent meeting in Minneapolis. 

In order to make the most of association work we have 
got to make a business of it and put the work of the asso- 
ciation into the hands of an executive committee that is 
willing to take off its coat and devote its time and its 
energies to the work. That is the way we are working in 
the Northwestern association, which has a_ possibility of 
3,000 members within its field. We will have more than 
three-fourths of that number in our association before long, 
and every one of them will be an earnest and hardworking 
member, because every one of them will know that he is 
going to have all the protection that any other member has; 
and we find that as our missionary goes about over this 
field and we pick up a little fight here and there and settle 
it and we make up a little local association here and another 
in another place, we are accomplishing such good all the 
time that the momentum of the thing carries it along and it 
is a big push that one cannot resist, and when a man goes 
up against it he is going against a stone wall. 

That is what you can make these organizations if you will. 
If we had three or four organizations doing this kind of work 
the executive committees of the four organizations could be 
brought together at any time upon short notice. They could 
meet in Chicago on ten days’ notice at any time and could 
accomplish more than any secretaries’ association or any 
conference committee that you could appoint at any of your 
annual meetings. I would suggest that you appoint a com- 
mittee right here today and then the other association might 
appoint their committees. John W. Barry, who read my 
paper, asked me for a copy of it to take to Michigan, and I 
presume that he read it yesterday before the Michigan asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Lachmund has asked me to read it at the 
Wisconsin meeting. It is not that I want my name or my 
paper widely known, but because I am interested in the retail 
organizations and I know that whatever helps them helps the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and the whole asso- 
ciation idea. 

This whole thing is merely a matter of education. It is not 
the exercising of unlimited power or of blackmail, as some 
of the manufacturers used to believe, but it is a matter of 
going to the manufacturer and to the retailer and showing 
them where it is for their individual interests to get in touch 
with the trade in a broad and universal way. I tell you, 
gentlemen, that there is nothing that you can do that would 
mean so much for your own organization and for yourselves 
individually. 


lr. Schuck Wants to Know. 


J. H. Schuck—While I appreciate all of Mr. Hollis’ paper 
and his ensuing remarks, I would like to ask what dues his 
association receives. I remember offering a resolution here 
that our membership fee should be raised to $10 and that the 
dues for honorary members be made $5 per year, and about 
two-thirds of those present voted against my resolution. I 
don’t see how you can get more money without paying more 
dues. While perhaps in other years we have had very hard 
times, I don’t believe there is a retail lumber dealer in the 
house that will say that he has not made money. 


In response to the question Mr. Hollis stated that the 
membership dues of the Northwestern association were 
#5 per annum and that this sum raised plenty of money, 
$8,000 a year. It was not a question of getting more 
dues but of getting more members. 


W. H. Hunter—When the president made his announce- 
ment that speakers upon this paper would be limited to three 
minutes I supposed they-would be as plentiful as blackbirds in 
corn planting time, and I am very sorry that such is not the 
ease. I am certain that any of us who have had any part 
whatever in the work of this association have felt exactly the 
limitations which have been pointed out to us in this paper. 
The limitations which have bound us down from accomplish- 
ing just the things which we desired to accomplish have been 
of a financial character, and to the end that we may over- 
come these things I wish to make a motion. I move you, Mr. 
President, that the directors of this association, with such 
other members as the president may see fit to appoint, act as 
a committee to take up at once the consolidation proposed 
and that they are hereby empowered to act for this associa- 
tion. I make this motion in order to bring about prompt 
action, and certainly every one recognizes the necessity of 
prompt action if we are going to accomplish anything. We 
want to do it while there is some business to do and while 
we are here to do this business, and let us reach it in the 
shortest and most practical way. 


The motion was unanimously adopted and the chair 
announced as the three appointive members of the com- 
mittee W. H. Hunter, of La Salle; W. P. McGrath, of 
Polo, and Samuel McFeely, of Streator. 


An Invitation from Peoria. 


C. D. Benedict, of the Rock Island Sash & Door Works, 
Peoria, was then introduced as having something to say 
to the convention. He said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Ass 
ciation and Mr. President: I hope to confine myself to the 
three minute rule. You have met in Chicago for a numberof 
years and have been royally entertained here. But it has devel- 
oped that there is another town in the state by the name of 
Peoria, and a number of manufacturers have their headquar- 
ters there, among them Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, of Roc 
Island ; the Carr & Adams Company ; Cutright & Russell, who 
have dately gone into the wholesale business; the Rock 
Island Sash & Door Works, and others, and they all invite 
you to come to Peoria and have your next meeting there; 
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and they promise you ample accommodations and special 
yates and that you may have a large assembly hall at your 
disposal. It also strikes me that the distance is too great 
for many to meet in Chicago, and we figure that there are at 
least 220 dealers within easy distance of Peoria who ought 
to be members of your association, and I think that they 
would come to Peoria to attend a meeting and that it would 
probably increase your membership. I hope you will all use 
your influence with this board of directors to have the next 
meeting held at Peoria. 

The Chair—I desire to thank Mr. Benedict for his kind 
and courteous offer and to assure him that the matter will 
have the attention of the board of directors at the appro- 
priate time. 


C. F. Propst, chairman of the auditing committee, 
reported for the committee that it had found the 
accounts of the treasurer to be correct. 


Election of Officers. 


EF. S. Cheaney—I have been requested by a great many of 
the members of this organization to place a candidate in 
nomination for president for the next term of office. I heart- 
ily agree with the request that has been made, and I feel very 
happy in having the privilege of putting in nomination the 
officer now at the head of this association—a gentleman who 
has filled that position to the satisfaction of the whole trade 
and the first gentleman that has ever drawn the ladies in to 
participate in our meetings. [Applause.] I place in nomina- 
tion the best looking Hunter that we have in the association. 
{More applause. ] 

Mr. Sanford moved that the secretary cast the ballot 
of the association and this was done. Mr. Hunter said: 


I assure you that this demonstration is very pleasing to 
me in many ways. I am very glad indeed for the kind 
remarks of Mr. Cheaney and I appreciate fully the courtesy 
that is extended to me. I take up the office for the second 
year with considerable diffidence, for I think that one year at 
a time is all that anyone should be asked to fill the office of 
president. I realize that in some ways possibly a second year 
would be more efficient than the first, but the good of the 
association, I think, would be just as well taken care of by 
the election of someone else to this office. However, I will 
accede to your wishes in the matter and I will do just the 
very best that I know how to serve the interests of the asso- 
ciation. [Applause. ] 

W. i. Terry—I do not wish to humiliate the president in 
any way, but I think that it is the good looks of W. O. 
Houghton, the vice-president of the association, that cap- 
tured the ladies [Laughter.] Seriously, I think that our 
officers during the past year have been very efficient—the 
president, vice-president, the secretary and our board of 
directors—and I think it would be very wise on our part if 
they were all returned to office. I therefore place in nomi- 
nation for vice-president Mr. W. O. Houghton, of Galva. 


Mr. Houghton was unanimously elected. 

For directors for three years, John S. Stolze, of 
Edwardsville, and J. D. McGrath, of Polo, were nomi- 
nated and elected. The meeting then went into execu- 
tive session for ten or fifteen minutes and_ stood 
adjourned until next year. 





Directors’ Meeting. 

A directors’ meeting was held after the close of the 
last session of the convention, at which the principal 
item of business was the re-election of George W. Hotch- 
kiss to the office of secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion, which he has filled so acceptably during the past 
year. 

As the retiring directors were Ed Munger of Waverly 
and Thomas D. Reber, of Rockford, the present directory 
is as follows: 

John Stolze, Edwardsville. 

. TIT. MeGrath, Polo. 

T. J. Bermingham, Galena, 

J. C. Simpson, Galesburg. 

C. F. Propst, Paris. 

W. If. Hunter, LaSalle. 





The Theatre Party. 

About 150 of the retailers visited MeVicker’s Theater 
Tuesday evening, as the guests of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, where they were entertained and 
mystified by Kellar, the magician. 

Be it known that this Kellar does or appears to do 
about all the wonderful things that were ever heard 
of in the realms of magic. He seems to abolish or reverse 
the laws of nature. He can raise a crop of roses in fifteen 
seconds and bring an orange tree to full growth and 
fruitage in twenty; then he will demonstrate the verity 
of the articles by cutting the roses and picking the 
oranges and distributing them among the ladies, and 
the roses are unmistakably fresh cut and the oranges 
show no signs of having been artificially attached to the 
tree. He has a most wonderful way of finding things 
where nothing is and telling what is in a man’s pockets 
and what the date of coins and the denomination of 
bills are. Some of these accomplishments would be very 
useful in the lumber trade and the dealers were quite 
generally applying these ideas to their own business, 
therein showing a woeful lack of imagination and ecapa- 
city for proper enjoyment and a deplorable absorption 
in their own business. 

The show opened with Mr. Kellar solus, with his 
sleeves pushed up and the most bland pretense of 
nothing to conceal. He first called on R. O. Vreden- 
burgh, of Springfield, for a silk handkerchief, or rather 
Vredenburgh was so proud of having one that when the 
magician asked for it, he promptly came forward. Per- 
haps this was to carry out a preconcerted plan that the 
lumbermen should be the whole thing, even though there 
were 1,849 other people there. The things that Kellar 
did with that handkerchief were unusual and when he 
got through with it Vredenburgh was discovered to be 
m the possession of numerous other silk handkerchiefs 
stuffed down his coat and other hiding places, where- 
upon his heartless neighbors of the trade intimated 
that at last he had been found out. 

_ Then came a hat trick and of course Cutright, of Cut- 
Tight & Russell, of Peoria, had to offer his new silk 
hat. Now everybody knows that Mr. Cutright is a very 
dignified gentleman and. it must have been extremely 
annoying, the embarrassing things that were said about 
and done to that hat. It was discovered to have all 


sorts of queer and compromising contents. There seemed 
to be an uncommon quantity of money loose in this hat 
also, and it was surprising the avid way in which the 
lumbermen grabbed for the coins and yet never suc- 
ceeded in getting any. Chris Zimmerman, of Peru, 
thought that he had a coin safely in his possession 
two or three different times, but it was all a delusion. 
He remarked something about this being typical of life 
but consoled himself with the reflection that within the 
last year he had made money which he had been able 
to hold on to. 

Then the magician displayed cups filled with white 
paper, blue paper and bran. ‘The bran he turned into 
steaming hot coffee and the blue paper into milk and 
the white paper into sugar, whereupon E. S. Cheany 
remarked that that accomplishment would have been 
a handy thing to have had in previous years. 

The next trick was one confined solely to the stage 
but then came one which required the assistance of the 
audience, and here the lumbermen did their best. Kel- 
Jar wanted a lot of ladies’ rings, but unfortunately most 
of the lumbermen were unaccompanied by wives or 
sweethearts, and so could not contribute the full quota; 
but C. W. Guild, of Wheaton, persuaded his wife to 
contribute, and C. E. Rittenhouse, of the Hines com- 
pany, induced the lady beside him to lend what appeared 
to be a very new wedding ring. Guild got excited when 
Kellar began to hammer these rings into a more con- 
venient shape to go into a pistol, but all was peace 
when the rings were safely returned attached to roses 
except the one contributed by Mr. Rittenhouse. Later 
that was discoverd hung around the neck of a white 
rabbit, whereat he blushed amazingly. 

Probably the most popular trick of the evening was 
that of the magie bottle, and when it was understood 
that it would contribute anything from Apollinaris to 
cognac, and that the merits of the various beverages 
could be tested, the lumbermen’s section rose en masse. 
The bottle was anly an ordinary sized one, however, 
and time pressed, so there were many disappointed ones ; 
but it was said that John W. Goss, of Aledo, called for 
rye and pronounced the article excellent. 

Then there were the magic flower pots, the roses from 
which Mrs. Kellar distributed, and it was noticed that 
she took particular pains to see that J. B. Sullivan, the 
bald-headed Adonis and artistic kick-adjuster for the 
Hines company, who had taken pains to get in the front 
row, and his seatmate, C. A. Glore, of Centralia, each 
were favored. 

Then came a guessing contest between Kellar and the 
audience as to whether he was pouring wine or water 
from a pitcher into a half dozen glasses. F. Apken, 
of Petersburg, exclaimed with a shudder, “Water!” 
but in a moment he reversed his decision and pressed 
to the front under the firm conviction that it was all 
wine, when the rest of the audience was seeing water. 

When Kellar wanted a tall man to come onto the 
stage, L. L. Barth rose to proceed to the front, but 
Mr. Kellar told him that he was taller sitting down 
and he needn’t disturb himself. Then some card tricks 
were in order and the two Hunters had a game of euchre 
under the guidance of the spirits, and President Hunter 
won. 

Then there was a rendition of the Davenport Brothers 
rope-untying performances and, calling for volunteers to 
adjust the ropes and to see that Kellar’s hands were 
firmly tied behind his back, it was suggested that Edward 
Hines had had experience in tying things up and would 
see that the job was properly done; but he declined 
and sent in his stead one of his lieutenants, M. C. Camp- 
bell, who developed his muscle originally in shoving 
lumber. Campbell attended to his job faithfully, but the 
magician seemed to have no difficulty in doing what he 
pleased with his hands, much to Campbell’s mystification, 
and before the latter left the hall he had three or four 
entirely contradictory hypotheses as to how it was done. 
Viewing his perplexity, W. KE. Terry wore a broad smile, 
and George Groves spent the whole of an intermission 
studying over it. 

James Simpson, of Galesburg, was heard to say that he 
wished he could tell what was in a customer’s pocket as 
well as Kellar could, for he would then know what to 
hold a customer up for. The show closed with the “blue 
room” in which were displayed vanishing tricks, ete. 
Altogether the evening was a delightful one and demon- 
strated that the lumbermen were strictly in it. 
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Ladies at the Convention. 

Mrs. C. R. Briggs, whose husband travels for John 
A. Gauger & Co., with headquarters at Decatur, Il. 
attended the convention, this being the sixth time that 
she has been present at these meetings. She says that 
she much enjoys coming to the meetings and meeting 
her husband’s friends. “I read the American Lumber- 
man,” she said, “as regularly as my husband does, and 
very often there is a quarrel to see who shall first have 
possession of it.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. P. J. Ahrens, “I take much interest 
in the paper myself, and also in the lumber business. 
It may seem strange that a lady should take so much 
interest in trade affairs, but I think that it is only 
natural that we should be interested in the things in 
which our husbands are interested.” 

“And then,” said Mrs. Briggs, “there is no knowing 
but that my two boys may grow up to be lumbermen, 
too. I do hope that they will not be traveling sales- 
men; I would rather they would not trayel, although 
Mr. Briggs gets home every Saturday. If he were away 
three or four weeks or longer at a time, as some of the 
traveling salesmen are, I think I should be tempted to 
get a divorce.” 


There were over a dozen other ladies present at the 
convention and several of them were interested specta- 
tors of the proceedings. There is no reason why they 
should not do so, as there is nothing in any meeting of 
the lumbermen of the state of Illinois that would give 
offense in any way to any woman, except the tobacco 
smoke, which is always banished when they appear, 
much to the gratification of the non-users of the weed. 

—_—oererrnav" 


Notes. 


Anticipating the presence of a large number of retail 
lumbermen in Chicago this week to attend the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association 
the Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Company sent out an 
invitation to every lumberman in the state personally 
to visit its large manufacturing plant and lumber 
yard at 1324 Elston avenue. Harlan E. Page, Joe 
O’Neill, John A. Nourse and other representatives of 
the company were at the headquarters of the associa- 
tion at the Leland ready to pilot the dealers who might 
desire to visit the Elston avenue yards. A large num- 
ber took advantage of the opportunity to inspect this 
immense modern plant and also to look over the big 
stock of dry lumber which the Edwin 8. Hartwell Lum- 
ber Company has in pile. 

KE. A. Blocklinger, secretary and treasurer of the Carr 
& Adams Company, Peoria, Ill., shook hands with old 
friends among the retailers Wednesday. 

George Anson, manager of the sales department of 
the Gilkey & Anson Company, Merrill, Wis., renewed 
acquaintances among the many friends of this well known 
white pine concern. 

Jacob Mortenson, of the Mortenson Lumber Company, 
and Mortenson & Stone, Wausau, was about the lobby 
of the Leland hotel Tuesday conferring with Messrs. 
Collins and Forhan, salesmen for his companies. 

The Carr & Adams Company, of Peoria, IIl., was 
represented at the convention by two of its hustling 
traveling salesmen, C. O. Rogers and L. 8. Case. 

F. B. Cockerell, of the E. Cockerell Lumber Company, 
Jerseyville, Ill., and A. C. Robb, also of Jerseyville, Il., 
were two of the retail dealers attending the convention 
who found time to call at the office of the American 
Lumberman. 

C. Frank Taylor, the Warren (Ill.) retailer, was on 
hand, of course. He never misses a convention. 

One of the new faces at the convention was that of 
L. D. Fletcher, of Yates City, Ill, who bought out Mr. 
Lawrence at that point about a year ago. He remarked 
it was a good year to buy in the lumber business, and 
that Mr. Lawrence had said to him that he thought Mr. 
Fletcher had got the best of the bargain. This was Mr. 
Fletcher’s maiden experience in the lumber business, 
although the line of agricultural implements, which he 
also handles there, was familiar to him. He said, how- 
ever, that lumber is a much more satisfactory article 
to handle. The purchaser of a binder or other com- 
plicated machines is always troubling the dealer about 
difficulties caused perhaps by his own ignorance, while 
if the purchaser of lumber breaks a board he thinks 
nothing of it, and lumber once sold usually stays sold, 
though it does sometimes happen that a wily farmer 
will buy more lumber than he wants on a job and 
return the culls. 





A Prize Guessing Contest. 


The True & True Company, of this city, had head- 
quarters in Room 6 at the Leland, where the heads of 
the company, A. W. True and C. J. True, ably assisted 
by John C. Ahrens, Henry Ahrens and Bert Simonson, 
were kept busy entertaining their many friends. The 
company made no elaborate display of its finished prod- 
ucts in doors and mill work, but had a few fancy front 
doors on exhibition, while the walls of the room were 
decorated with the original drawings of the cartoons 
which have been a feature of the company’s advertis- 
ing in the American Lumberman the past two years. 
Cigars were on tap at all times, but perhaps the prin- 
cipal attraction was a prize-guessing contest, involv- 
ing naming the different kinds of hardwoods exhibited 
in forty-four samples which were displayed on the 
tables. These samples. were all native hardwoods with 
the exception of one piece of mahogany. For the first 
correct list of these woods received the company offered 
as a prize five of its new twentieth century doors in 
white pine; for the second correct list received, three of 
the above doors and for the third correct list received, 
one of the above doors. Every correct list after the third 
was to entitle the retailer submitting it to one of the 
twentieth century doors. It was provided that every 
contestant not receiving one of the above prizes should 
be entitled to one of these doors at 25 percent less than 
the regular price. Another provision was to the effect 
that should no correct lists be handed in the three 
prizes mentioned should be awarded to the makers of 
the three lists nearest complete. 

Lists had been filed by twenty-six contestants. when 
the contest closed at 2 p. m. on Wednesday, 
February 7. Upon examining the lists it was found 
that the last provision was a wise one, for none of the 
lists was correct. The winner of the first prize, Frank 
Hill, of Danville, had thirty-one correct answers, and 
D. F. Reinhard, of Mt. Carmel, winner of the second 
prize, had thirty correct answers. The third prize was 
won by J. C. Winn, representing C. T. Putnam, of 
Hoopeston. There were three other answers having the 
same number correct as Mr. Winn, but they were filed 


later, thus giving him the preference. The correct list 
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of woods shown, with the accompanying numbers, follow: 





1. Cypress. 24. Cypress. 
2. Brown ash. 25. Plain white oak. 
3. Curly birch. 26. Quarter sawed white 
4. Curly red oak. oak, 
5. Southern gum. 27. White pine. 
6. Soft elm (southern). 28. California redwood. 
7. Quarter sawed white 29. Cypress. 

oak. 30. Soft elm (southern). 
8. Norway pine. 31. Yellow poplar. 
9. Curly yellow pine. 2. Chestnut. 
10. Butternut. 3. Plain red oak. 
11. California sugar pine. 34. White cane ash. 
12. San Domingo mahogany. 35. Plain white oak. 
13. White pine. 36. Plain red sycamore. 
14. Unselected birch. 37. Quarter sawed red syc- 
15. Plain white oak. amore. 
16. Basswood. 38. Birdseye maple. 
17. Plain red birch. 39. Curly birch. 
18. Plain red sycamore. 40. Plain sycamore. 
19. Black walnut. 41. Rock elm (northern). 
20, Cherry. 42. White elm (northern). 
21. Tennessee red cedar. 4%. Quarter sawed sycamore, 
22. Plain red oak. 45. Curly yellow pine. 


23. Basswood. 

The judges threw out No. 18, listed as a piece of 
plain red sycamore, and it was not considered in decid- 
ing the contest. No, 44, a piece of cypress, disappeared 
from the room early on the first day, so that was also 
omitted from the contest. 


Those Present. 


Gentlemen. 


Ahrens, J. C., True & True Company, Chicago. 

Ahrens, H. A., True & True Company, Chicago. 

Ahrens, P. F., Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, 

Ainsworth, C. H., Moline. 

Allen, E. J., Durand. 

Anderson, Robert, Ashland. 

Andrews & Pawson, Paxton. 

Anthony, Mark, Streator. 

Armstrong, J. 8., Marseilles. 

Atkin, Ferd, Petersburg. 

Attley, J. D., George E. Wood Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Attley, J. M., Sagola Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Attley, W. F., Durand. 

Baker, G. W., Springfield. 

Baker, F. A., Springfield. 

Baker, J. T., Mount Morris. 

Baldwin, George, Ottawa. 

Bayne, L. M., Dana. 

Barnett, C. L., Radford 8. & D. Co., Chicago. 

Benedict, C. D., Moreton & Helms Lbr., Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss. 

Bent, George, If. Hines Lbr. Co., Chicago 

Bishop, C. C., Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago. 

Blackburn, Robert, Russell. eo 

Boutelle, C. B., Northwestern Lbr. Co., Kau Claire, Wis. 

Bovey, Elias, Dixon. 

Briggs, C. R., J. A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

Buchter, Kirchen, Staunton, J 

Campbell, D. M., E. Hines Lbr. Co., Chicago. 

Carson, A. B., Alex. Stewart Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Carter, Earnest, Carter & Mosher, De Kalb. 

Case, L. 8., Peoria. 

Cass, F. H., lumber agent C. & FE. I. railway. ’ 

Chapin, F. W., Diamond Match Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

Charlton, L. W., Apple River. 

Cheaney, E. 8., Peoria. 

Cheaney, J. W., Petersburg. 

Christy, G. W., New Windsor. 

Clancy, William, Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago. 

Clark, R. C., Gilkey & Anson Co., Merrill, Wis. 

Cockrell, F. B., Cockrell Lbr. Co., Jerseyville. 

Coe, D. O., Cox & Van Sant, Rock Falls. 

Collender, W. H., Ottawa. 

Collins, W. H., Mortenson & Stone Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Connor, O. J., Ohio. 

Corse, C. 8., Badger & Jackson Co., Chicago. 

Cortis R., W. E. Kelley & Co., Chicago. 

Craig, W. L.,. Pontiac. 

Cross, C. L., Southern Cypress Co., New Orleans. 

Crotzer, W. H., Lena. 

Cutright & Russell, Peoria. 

Daniels, D. J., Tallula. 

Davis, E. L., Oregon Lbr. Co., Oregon. 

Dean, G. 8., Morgan Company, Chicago. 

Dennett, E. C., Missouri Lumber & Mining Co., Grandin, Mo. 

Diffenbaugh, J. D., Sipher Lumber & Coal Co., Monmouth. 

Dillon, Moses, Sterling. 

Ditters, BE. J., Mt. Pulaski. 

Du Plain, J. A., Smith-Du Plain Lbr. Co., Rockford. 

Easterling, E. H., Moreton & Helms Lbr. Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss. 

Eberhart, Fred, Manhattan. 

Eckhart, J. E., Benson. 

Kekle, N. D., Forreston. 

Elden, J. W., Elburn, 

Iincke, A., Naperville. 

Engelbach, H., Arenzville. 

Evans, J. O., Bement. 

Ewing, Will, Arthur Gourley Co., Chicago. 

Farr, 8S. A. D., Rock Island Sash & Door Wks., Rock Island. 

Ferdon, J. W., Yawkey Lbr. Co., Hazlehurst, Wis. 

Ferguson, J. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Finn, W. J., Finn & Rose, Wellington. 

Fisher, E. W., Elmhurst. 

Fletcher, L. D., Gates City. 

Forhan, Edward, J. Mortenson Lbr. Co., Wausau, Wis. 

Franzen, C. A., Bensonville. 

Frudden, A. F., Dubuque, Ia. 

ry, W. E., Freeport Lbr. & Fuel Co., Freeport. 

Gabriel, Harry A., Clinton, Ia. 

Geiger, W. J., Baileyville. 

Griffith, J. C., Ashton. 

Glore, Charles A., Centralia. 

Goldthorp, E. A., the Morgan Company, Chicago. 

Goodrich, F. H., Minonk. 

Goodrich, M. E., Minonk. 

Goss, J. W., Aledo. 

Gourley, Arthur, Arthur Gourley Co., Chicago. 

Graham, W. H., Aledo. 

Griffith, T. A., the Morgan Company, Chicago. 

Gruninger, F. F., Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 

Guild, C. W., W. K. Guild’s Sons, Wheaton. 

Hale, C. C., Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

Hattendorf, J. C., Roselle. 

Hayward, C. D., Eagle Lumber Co., Eagle Mills, Ark. 

Hayward, C. G., Elgin Lbr. Co., Elgin. 

Helgeland, Peter, Elliot. 

Henderson, H. P., J. A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

Herbert, J. H., F. Beidler & Co., Chicago. 

Hill, A. 11., Wenona. 

Hinchcliffe, J. E., Galesburg. 

Hinckley, C. 8., W. M. Gunton Lbr. Co., Chicago. 

Holcomb, A. H., Holeomb Bros., Sycamore. 

Hollis, W. G., N. W. L. Assn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hollister, A., Hollister Lbr. Co., Manchester, Ia. 

Hollister, J. E., Pecatonica. 

Hopkins, H. P., Bradford. 

Hotchkiss, E., Mayfair. 

Houghton, W. O., Galva. 

Houston, C. R., Blandinsville. 

Howe, D. H., Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago. 


Howe, F. W., Howe & Lee, Monroe Center. 

Huenkemier, W., Mann & Thompson, Freeport. 

Hughes, J. T., F. Beidler & Co., Chicago. 

I{unter, I. F., Chillicothe. 

Hunter, W. H., La Salle. 

Ireland, G. H., Knox Lbr. Co., Winton, Minn. 

Jeter, C. K., Jeter & Boston, Yorkville. 

Jones, F. H., fF. H. Jones Lbr. Co., Tuscola. 

Jones, M. R., D. F. Reinhard & Co., Mt. Carmel, 

Johnson, A. F., Johnson & Record, Cambridge. 

Johnson, KE. D., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Johnson, Reynold, Bishop Hill. 

Kellenberger, S. C., Radford 8. & D. Co., Chicago. 

Kennedy, H. A. LB., Kennedy & Co., Stockton. 

King, W. C., R, Connor Co., Marshfield, Wis. 

Kissler, G. E., Robinson. 

Knox, George T., D. I. Douglas & Co., Chicago. 

Krum, R. S., Arrowsmith. 

Knudson, 8S. O., Fordyce Lbr. Co., Fordyce, Ark. 

Lachmund, Paul, Sec. Wis. R. L. D. A., Sauk City, Wis. 

Lake, James, Lake & Harris, Harvard. 

Lambert, I. F., Tonica. 

Lawrence, IF. D., Geneva. 

Lewis, J. B., Galva, Ill. 

Lillibridge, W. V., St. Charles Lbr. Co., St. Charles. 

Linneman, J. H., Pontiac. 

Lowe, Fred, Carlinville. 

Lyall, W. A., Clinton, la. 

McCullough, T. G., W. W. McCullough & Co., Monmouth. 

McFeeley 8S., Streator. ° 

McGalliard, W. R., Delevan. 

McGrath, J. 'T., McGrath & Attley, Polo. 

McKee, W. L., Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, 
Wash. 

Magruder, M. E., Decatur. 

Munger, Ed, Alexander Lbr. Co., Waverly. 

Markham, I. H., If. H. Markham, Chicago. 

Markham, Robert, F. HW. Markham, Chicago. 

Mashek, V. F., Pilsen Lbr. Co., Chicago. 

Mason, G. W., Brown Bros. Lbr. Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Maze, W. H., Peru. 

Miller, H. M., C. A. Paltzer Lbr. Co., Danville. 

Miller, L. P., Fordyce Lumber Co., J. 8S. Stearns Lumber Co., 
Danville. 

Mitchell, W. B., Mt. Pulaski. 

Munger, John W., Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 

Musser, L., Crotzer & Musser, Lena. 

Newton, L. I., Churchill & Newton, Glen Ellyn. 

Norton, E. J., Macomb, Il. 

Nourse, John A., EB. S. Wartwell Lbr. Co, Chicago. 

O'Neill, Jos., I. S. Hartwell Lbr. Co., Chicago. 

Osborn, R. N., Mason City. 

Osgood, H. D., Osgood & Brown, Chicago. 

Otey, Harry E., Robinson. 

Oxenford, John, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Page, Harlan, Badger & Jackson Co., Chicago. 

Page, Harlan E., lh. S. Hartwell Lbr. Co., Chicago. 

Pawson, E., Pontiac. 

Pierce, C. I., EB. L. Roberts & Co., Chicayo. 

Pinckley, Mack M., Bushnell. 

Pogue, Robert, Paw Paw. 

Potter, H. W., Arcola. 

Powell, T. J., Salsich & Russell, Starlake, Wis. 

Prast, Fred, Danville. 

Propst, C. F., Propst Lbr. Co., Paris. 

Putman, C. 'T., Hoopeston. 

Radford, William A., Radford Sash & Door Co., Chicago. 

Reber, T. D., Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co., Rockford. 

Reimers, John J., Weyerhaeuser & Denkman, Rock Island. 

Reinhard, D. F., D. I. Reinhard & Co., Mt. Carmel. 

Ridd, William, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

Roberts, BE. H., C. A. Paltzer Lbr. Co., Chicago. 

Robinson, H. E., Pearl City. 

Robb, A. C., Jerseyville. 

Rogers, Charles O., Peoria. 

Ross, Thomas H., Morris. 

Rourke, C. D., I. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

Sanders, Charles, Ottawa. 

Sanford, W. M., Wilbur Lbr. Co., Freeport. 

Schrieber, C. G., I. W. Fisher & Co., Elmhurst. 

Schreiber, W. C., Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 

Schuck, J. H., Springfield. 

Schwartz, C. L., M. Schwartz & Co., Naperville. 

Schwartz, M., M. Schwartz & Co., Naperville. 

Sellon, R. C., Sidell. 

Senneff, H. B., Chadwick. 

Shade, H. S., Shade & Carrothers, Lexington. 

Sheldon, W. J., Abingdon. 

Sieberns, Otto, Buckley. 

Simmons, J. H., Abingdon. 

Simpson, J. C., J. C. Simpson & Co., Galesburg. 

Simpson, W. M., Lewiston. 

Skiles, Lee, Virginia. 

Smith, Fred A., Smith-Du Plain Lbr. Co., Rockford. ‘ 

Smith, H. C., Tolono. 

Spalding, J. J., Spalding Lbr. Co., Elburn. 

Starrett, W. M., J. S. Stearns Lbr. Co., Odanah, Wis. 

Stevens, I’. J., Flambeau Lbr. Co., Lac du Flambeau, Wis. 

Stevens, George L., Cutright & Russell, Peoria. 

Stevens, Hal G., Frost-Trigg Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Stevens, W. I’., La Salle. 

Stevenson, F. W., Wyoming. 

Stolze, A. E., Edwardsville, 

Stolze, John, Edwardsville. 

Stohl, W. F., Mt. Pulaski. 

Stone, Clarence, Sycamore Lbr. Co., Sycamore. 

Stone, Jesse, Potomac. 

Strong, J. L., George I. Wood Lbr. Co., Chicago. 

Sullivan, J. B., BE. Hines Lbr. Co., Chicago. 

Taylor, C. F’., Warren. 

Taylor, I. D., Rock Island Lbr. Co., Rock Island. 

Taylor, H. W., Perley Lowe & Co., Chicago. 

Terry, W. E., Galesburg. 

Tibbets, H. L., Yawkey Lbr. Co., Hazlehurst, Wis. 

Titus, E. L., Titus Bros., Steward. 

Todd, K. 8., Aurora. 

Trask, H. W., Kewanee. 

Tripp, Henry, Greenview. 

Tymon, M., Tymon Lbr. Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Ulrich, C. W., Roberts. 

Van Petten, W. J., Elmwood. 

Van Voorst, George, Union Hill. 

Vredenburgh, P., jr., Springfield. 

Vredenburgh, R. O., Springfield. 

Wagstaff, William J., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Werner, Louis, Louls Werner Saw Mill Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wheeler, H., Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

Wheeler, John, Geneva. 

Willey, H. 8., A. J. Willey & Son, Taylorville. 

Williams, B. A., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wilson, D. E., Mellott, Ind. 

Wilson, J. B., Carlinville. 

Wilson, W. H., Cleveland, O. 

Winn, J. C., Hoopeston. 

Winslow, E. W., West Chicago. 

Wood, H. L., Sheffield, 

Young, T. W., Shoreland. 

Zimmerman, C., Peru. 








Ladies. 


Mrs. H. A. Ahrens, Chicago. 

Mrs. P. F. Ahrens, Dubuque, Ia. ' 
Mrs. C. R. Briggs, Decatur. ' 
Mrs. J. C. Griffith, Ashton. 

Mrs. BE. F. Hunter, Chillicothe. 

Mrs. W. H. Hunter, La Salle. : 
Mrs. Thomas H. Ross, Morris. ‘ 
Mrs. C. D. Rourke, Petersburg. 


Mrs. W. J. Sheldon, Abingdon. 
Mrs. Hal. G. Stevens, Decatur. 
Mrs. W. IF’. Stevens, La Salle. 
Mrs. F. W. Stevenson, Wyoming. 
Mrs. Jesse Stone, Potomac. 

Miss Mary A. Taggart, Decatur. 
Mrs. H. L. Wood, Sheffield. 





Meeting of the Illinois River Association. 


The annual meeting ending the first year of the Illi- 
nois River Valley Retail Lumbermen’s Association was 
held at nine o’clock on Wednesday morning, with Pres- 
ident W. H. Hunter in the chair. The chair’s opening 
remarks were as follows: 

On March 26, 1899, we met as strangers in the city of 
Ottawa for the purpose of counseling together to see if by 
our united wisdom we could in any way better our position 
as retail lumber dealers. ‘The past is history, and what we 
have acomplished is so well known that it would be useless 
for me to repeat it, or to recall the moral as well as finan- 
cial gain that has waited upon our efforts in this association, 
That we should maintain it in all its integrity and increase 
its usefulness I can safely assume to be the sentiments of 
every member of the association, and I want to say to our 
friends who are here this morning that we want to receive 
you all into our ranks upon the terms of cordial good-fellow- 
ship within the bond which binds us together. We propose 
so to meet each other and so to greet each other that these 
frictions which occur shall be reduced to their lowest pos- 
sible minimum, and that every advantage which can be 
gained by working together in harmony may be secured by 
those in our organization, has been the greatest thing we 
have worked for. I am sure that there is no desire upon 
the part of any of us to lose the advantages which we have 
already gained by the association. We are called together 
this morning for the transaction of a little formal business, 
and we thought it best to close the year so that it would 
run even with that of the Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, so that if thought desirable we could hereafter 
hold our annual meetings at the same time as theirs. I 
wish to lay down the ermine of office which you conferred 
upon me a year ago by thanking you for the honor you 
bestowed upon me, and for the disposition upon the part of 
the members generally to make our little association a 
success, not only financially but socially as well. I said 
that a year ago we met as strangers, but today we have a 
personal acquaintance which has ripened into friendship, 
and [ can say for myself that when the time comes for me 
to lay down life’s cares I shall feel that the friendships I 
have won in this association will be some of the brightest 
of the things whicb have passed through my life. 

The secretary then read the report of the work done 
and of the various meetings held by the directors 
throughout the year. He reported that the membership 
had increased from eighteen to thirty-four; that they 
had collected $170 in dues and there was on hand at the 
present time something like $107. The secretary and 
treasurer’s report was unanimously adopted, and upon 
motion he was allowed $25 for clerical expenses during 
the coming year as against $10 for the previous year. 

When it came to the reelection of officers W. H. Hun- 
ter, of LaSalle, was placed on nomination and unani- 
mously elected. He responded as follows: 

Gentlemen, when I crgne to this city I had no expectation 
of serving you for another year in this capacity. I thought 
it high time that old dodgers like myself should give way 
and let some of the younger men step forward; but your 
association has expressed itself, and if this is your choice it 
is my pleasure to be always of the utmost possible service. 
I thank you for the courtesy you have extended, and will, 
as in the past, do my very best to show that your confidence 
in me is not misplaced. I trust that what mistakes the 
future may have you will judge as kindly as possible, and 
that you will all do all you can as in the past to make a 
success of whatever is attempted by the association. 

W. A. Graves, of Seneca, said that he desired to 
second all that Mr. Bradish had said in nominating 
W. H. Hunter as president, and that he desired to 
apply the same idea to the renomination of Charles 
A. Sanders, of Ottawa, as the secretary and treasurer 
of the association. He understeod that Mr. Sanders 
was kicking a little about taking the office for another 
year, but that he felt that this was not the time to 
make a change, and that some other time would be more 
appropriate for that. He thought that the success of 
the association had been due more to the work of the 
president and the secretary than to anything else; the 
board of directors had of course followed along and kept 
in touch with them, but he thought that their work 
was not so important. ' 

Mr. Sanders replied, saying that he thought that 
almost any one could serve as secretary acceptably. 
He was, ‘however, unanimously chosen, and Samuel 
McFeely, of Streator, was reelected vice-president. ‘The 
same would have been true of the entire directory but 
for the desire to distribute them a little more evenly 
throughout the territory, and the directors actually 
chosen were as follows: 

A. H. Hapeman, of Earlville; Mr. Moore, of Morris; 
W. H. Maze, of Peru; A. B. Bradish, of Ottawa. 

The chair—I think that this would be a very convenient 
time to receive applications for membership from any of you 
who don’t now belong to the association. We are organized 
for the purpose of doing you good and we will not do you any 
harm. 

A member from a county just outside of the present 
limits of the association said that the county was talk- 
ing of forming an association but that he had been 
advised to join the Illinois river valley association. The 
chair said that the latter association would be very 
glad to count them among its members, but that he 
really believed it would be for the best interests of the 
county to go ahead and form its own local association. 
In any event if they come into the Illinois river valley 
association they would be expected to take care of their 
own local affairs, as such was the policy of that asso- 
ciation, and if any trouble arose between them and 
their neighbors they would have to settle it locally, as 
that had been found by experience to be the only way 
in which matters could be ‘handled effectively. : 

Goodrich & Son, of Minonk, IIll., handed in their 
membership and the meeting adjourned at ten o'clock, 4 
number of the members taking this occasion to pay thelt 
annual $5 dues to Secretary Sanders. 
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MICHIGAN RETAILERS IN SESSION. 





Annual Meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association Held at Detroit—A Full 
Report of the Proceedings—Retailers are Banquetted 
by the Detroit Dealers. 





Detroit, Micu., Feb. 6.—The eleventh annual meeting 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Association was 
called to order by President C. W. Restrick at eleven 
o’clock Tuesday morning, February 6, in the convention 
hall of the Russell house, this city. 

The president called to the platform Hon. W. C. May- 
bury, the distinguished mayor of Detroit, and intro- 
duced him to the convention in terms at once eluo- 
gistic, fitting and felicitous. 


Mayor [aybury’s Welcome. 


The mayor’s response was delivered in his happiest 
vein, and in addition to the cordial welcome he extended 
the visitors to the hospitality of the beautiful City of 
the Straits, honored by his administration, spoke at 
length on the important subject of forestry. In sub- 
stance he said: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: If I did not know the 
place of nativity of your esteemed president his words of 
personal laudation would lead me to believe that it was in 
the same emerald isle from which sprang my forefathers and 
on which they flourished. I welcome to Detroit many organ- 
izations and individuals, and none with more pleasure and 
cordiality than I do visiting lumbermen. I have just had 
the pleasure of greeting a dairy association, which meets 
with us today, and was reminded of a story of my old-time 
friend from Vermont—the state that has achieved the “high 
milk’ standard of greatness—Col. Luke Poland, of Rutland. 
The colonel was celebrated for three things, the colonial 
uniform he always wore, his prohibition principles and his 
pride in the bovine population of Vermont. On one occasion 
he delivered an address to a convention of his native city, 
and as usual on such occasions a pitcher of milk was placed 
on the speaker’s desk. Unbeknown to the colonel some 
unregenerate had “spiked” the aforesaid pitcher with a 
generous dose of brandy. The colonel believed in milk as 
he did in his Maker, and had frequent recourse to the urn 
during the progress of his address, each time with added 
evidence of satisfaction. At length he interrupted the 
thread of his discourse with the observation: ‘‘The benifi- 
cent Maker in all his manifold kindnesses to mankind doubt- 
less never bestowed a higher evidence of his love to the race 
than by giving to it the cow. And of all cows in the uni- 
verse beyond question Vermont cows are the greatest, and of 
the particular cow to whose bounty the speaker is blessed 
on this occasion, all I have to say is, ‘Heavens, what a 
cow!” 

Although apropos to nothing, the story was greeted 
with uproarious laughter. 

The speaker continued: 

I am reminded that this state of Michigan, once the great- 
est timber section in the country, is fast becoming denuded 
of its forest wealth. Timber is fast disappearing. We are 
already reaching out to other fields for a supply. Our riches 
have largely been gathered. Many parts of the old world— 
and Syria, the Holy Land, India and Arabia—were once 
magnificently timbered lands. Today to a large extent they 
are deserts. No account was taken of the future. Desolation 
has taken the place of the garden spots of the world. They 
took no heed of the future. We in this day should profit by 
the lesson. We owe a debt to the future, and it is a debt for 
which provision for payment should be made. Human greed 
and present necessity should not permit us to overlook the 
importance of the subject of tree planting and reforestry, 
and I trust this convention will do all it can, not only in 
the advocacy of this important measure, but that each indi- 
vidual shall do his mite to the practical end of supplying 
timber to the generations to come. I have been deeply inter- 
ested in a recent book written by the late Bela Hubbard on 
this subject. He tells of fifty years of Michigan forests. He 
tells of the stately pines and also of the hundred and more 
other varieties of valuable woods that the last fifty years 
have seen well nigh exhausted. The wonderful part of his 
book is in the telling of his own experiments in practical 
forestry. He points to mighty oaks of which he planted the 
acorns less than a quarter of a century ago. Take heed of 
the debt you owe to the future and be as mindful of it as 
you are in providing practical substance for wife and chil- 
dren you may leave behind you. You come here to talk of 
exchange, transportation and matters of material interest. 
Let forestry be one of the subjects to command your con- 
Ereretion, Look ahead. Do your part and consider the 

uture. 

I recently saw a magnificent granite monument in Arling- 
ton cemetery inscribed: ‘‘Beneath this Stone Rest the Ashes 
of 20,000 Union Soldiers Who Died in Battle—Unknown.” 
But at a later date there had been inscribed beneath: “But 
God Knows.” It is a beautiful thought, and if your work 
toward providing for the future of your kind be known to 
God only it is a worthy one. However, the experience of 
men who are living today in enjoyment of the substantial 
advantages of their own forestry work is proof that the 
reward of tree planting will result in permanent advantage 
within much less than the span of the average life. 

I am always glad to see you and feel honored in your 
visits. I bid you welcome. [Cheers.] 


President Restrick, in response, said that the mayor 
had set a high mark for the association to attain, and 
on behalf of the members thanked him both for the 
welcome and the counsel. 

Secretary Thickstun then read the minutes of the last 
‘annual meeting, which were on motion approved. 

The president then delivered an address as follows: 


President’s Address. 


Gentlemen of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
elation: This is not a mutual admiration society, but I 
think we can be pardoned if we seem to be bordering on what 
might be termed a congratulation society. I do indeed con- 
gratulate the lumbermen of this state in that the past year 
has been in such marked contrast with its predecessors, and 
has brought to us the much talked-of and long wished for 
era of prosperity. To be sure our wholesale friends seem to 
have had first call on this most desirable condition, but I 
hink we as retailers can also say that on the whole the 
past year has been a very prosperous one, and, what is still 

tter, the coming year has every prospect of being even 
more so. The public at large is beginning to realize that 
the advance in price is not a rise from the normal to the 
abnormal, but quite the reverse, and that present values only 
Tepresent the cost of production plus a reasonable profit, 
poerens the prices prevailing for some years past represented 
either, 

Another cause for congratulation is that our association 
has also prospered during the past year, but, like our busi- 


ness, not nearly as much as we hope it will during the com- 
ing year. A good many members have, however, been added 
to our ranks, and a great deal of good has been accomplished 
by the adjusting of claims and the promulgating of our prin- 
ciples in the ranks of both the wholesaler and retailer. The 
time has gone by when the legitimate wholesaler denies or 
seeks to detract from the main principles laid down in our 
constitution and by-laws. He rather, as a rule, upholds 
them and works in sympathy with them, so much so, in fact, 
that he looks with disapproval on any laxity in the adminis- 
tration of discipline to the would-be competitor of his who 
violates the rules that we have laid down. If he finds the 
retailer buying from a firm whom it is well known has been 
blacklisted his feelings are often akin to contempt, not alons 
for that particular retailer, but for the whole system that 
apparently allows it. But of course in this latter con- 
clusion he is mistaken, for the system and the associa- 
tion do not sanction it, but the latter joins with him in 
denouncing any member who does not stand by the princi- 
ple of his faith in this matter. The time is coming, and 
indeed is now ripe, for some method of censure to be devised 
and applied to that retailer who persistently patronizes the 
convicted shipper, or scalper, to the exclusion of his true 
friend, the honest wholesaler. 

Speaking of prosperity, however, there is no class of men 
or business that for a luscious, unctious, overwhelmingly 
prosperous year can compare with our esteemed friends, the 
hemlock men. In the language of the poet, “They haven’t 
done a thing.”” They have pretty nearly doubled their prices 
and at the same time pretty nearly cut their grades in two. 
They have sold where they pleased and when they pleased 
and as much as they pleased and as little as they pleased ; 
delivered as fast as they pleased or as slow as they pleased, 
and, in short, they have simply been the whole thing. Their 
motto has been “Big price and low grades’; in fact, 
“Big (e) low” has been their watchword. But they “Russell’’ 
around and get lots of business all the same and expect this 
year to sell all the so-called “merchantable” hemlock at 
even greater prices and lower grades than ever. 

I have noticed with extreme pleasure the formation of sev- 
eral local organizations among the retailers of the state. 
The dealers in small sections are getting together for mutual 
good and protection. Much good can thus be done and much 
money saved. I hope a few of our members present will give 
us some of their experiences in this line and explain some of 
the systems of mutual benefit they have established. 

At our last convention a system of arbitration was inaugu- 
rated, in which the wholesaler was to be represented. This, 
however, was passed at such a late hour of the proceedings 
that there was no time for our wholesale friends to select 
one from their ranks to be a member of that board. I hope 
this will be done, however, some time before the close of this 
convention and someone selected by them so that the will 
pean intent of the association in this matter may be carried 
out. 

In corresponding with the members I find that a large per- 
centage of them patronize the mutual fire insurance com- 
panies and speak very highly of them both as to methods and 
results. There is one thing very certain and that is these com- 
panies have done more than any other one thing to bring down 
the rates of fire insurance in this state and should be patron- 
ized more even than they are. You will remember that the 
last cut of 10 percent in rates was made soon after our last 
annual meeting. 

The lien law that this association was so instrumental in 
passing after a very determined fight has been productive 
of much good and the means of saving a large amount of 
money to the dealers of this state that otherwise would have 
been lost. It has stood the test of the supreme court on sev- 
eral occasions and is recognized throughout the state as a 
just and eflicacious law. If W. A. C. Miller is present I hope 
he will later on volunteer to give any information on this 
subject that may be required, for he is very capable of 
explaining the merits of this law, having been instrumental 
in drafting of it. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention, and now hold 
myself at your service. What is your pleasure? (Cheers.) 


Then followed the report of Secretary Thickstun, as 
follows: 


Secretary Thickstun’s Report. 


And again we meet face to face to talk over the trials 
and tribulations our line of business has, and seek some 
way to remedy the same. Some of us, as we look back, can 
see where we are greatly benefited by our association. Not 
that we have received any commissions from those shipping 
into our territory, but from the fact that the best whole- 
salers and dealers are with us and try to live up to our 
declaration of principles as printed in our constitution. 
The commission any one receives from a car sent into his 
territory is not recompense for the damage done to his 
trade, nor is this what the association aims at, I think, 
but to build up a broader foundation for us to work on. 
That is, we are brothers in trade, whether we are in the 
retail or wholesale line, and our interests are the same. I 
think that the wholesalers today as a body, or at least 
those who do business in Michigan, feel as kindly toward the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association as any of its 
members. I must say they have been very courteous to your 
secretary and extended to him, as your secretary, a very 
kindly feeling. 

We have lost a few members since I became your secretary 
on account of one retailer shipping into the town of his 
brother dealer. But the cases I have heard of in the last 
six or eight months are like hen’s teeth—very scarce. I 
think that local meetings among the dealers, when they 
get together and eat, and after they get their stomachs 
full, talk good naturedly about their business—is the best 
way to eradicate that evil. When you meet a _ brother 
dealer on the street don’t grunt and look at him in dis- 
dain, but go up to him, shake his hand and laugh at him 
if he has sold a bill too cheap. ‘Tell him how much you 
get and he might just as well have that kind of a profit. 

As regards my appointment to go to Boston to the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, I have to 
say that upon conferring with our president, we thought it 
best on account of our finances to write them that we were 
with them in the undertaking, but could not be represented. 

At the secretaries’ meeting in St. Louis we met the com- 
mittee appointed by the manufacturing and wholesale trade, 
and the following resolutions were adopted unanimously 
by that convention: 

Whereas, The relation between the wholesale and retail 
trade seems to be harmonious in all branches; and 

Whereas, We deem it to be for the best interests of the 
manufacturers and wholesalers to encourage the work of 
the retail associations and to operate in harmony with 
their rules and do all in our power to assist them in keeping 
the trade in its legitimate channels, be it therefore 

Resolved, That this meeting recommend to all manu- 
facturers and wholesalers of lumber in their respective dis- 
tricts the cultivation of closer reciprocal relations with the 
various associations of retail lumbermen. 


One year ago we had 129 paid-up members. On Febru- 
ary 1 this year we had 156. [Applause.] 


The Financial Report. 
The secretary made the following report on finances: 


Cash on hand February meeting, 1899..... $ 95.86 
Cash received during year.............. 721.25 
Leaving a balance due secretary.......... 1.65 

 aaavdsdeicnmedesatedeeenu $848.76 
PN adndidwed ee tdeccuaediesdecumenl $662.68 
Wel GPONE  veacdwdaducadeveceteedowee 186.08 

Wi visa sevassdewenstes dteeawee $848.76 

The treasurer made the following report: 

Cash received from secretary............. $186.08 


Paid out per secretary's order. .$137.62 
ok | a err a: 48.46 


BUC hs wesw ren eeuedeaaen $186.08 $186.08 
W. W. Parr, Treasurer. 


Both reports were referred. The treasurer announced 
his retirement from the lumber business, and asked to 
be excused from further duties, incidentally mentioning 
that he proposed to remain a member of the association 
so long as it would accept his dues. 

On motion it was decided that the treasurer be 
retained in office until his successor was elected and 
qualified. 


The Committees. 
The president announced the following committees: 


Auditing—I. M. Smith, Arthur L. Holmes. F. M. Mul- 
vaney. 

Nominating—D. M. Baker, Joseph Myles, J. A. Lindsley. 

Resolutions—William M. Dwight, Carmi R. Smith, D. J 
McCarthy. 

Constitution and By-Laws—E. P. Keep, S. B. Gorham, 
Cc. H. Wilson, W. A. C. Miller. 

Transportation—J. M. Hammond, W. W. Parr, S. M. 
Armstrong. 


The chair announced that the management of the 
Pere Marquette railroad had tendered the use of two cars 
on any of its regular trains to the association for an 
excursion to any point or points reached by its lines, 
and suggested that the matter of the acceptance of the 
invitation be promptly considered, and acted upon. 

Then the convention adjourned until 2 p. m. 


Tuesday Afternoon’s Session. 


The afternoon session was called to order at 2 o’clock. 

On invitation W. A. C. Miller, of Detroit, delivered an 
address on the subject of mutual fire insurance. He read 
many reports of various companies and the experience 
of individuals who were insured in them. The reports 
were unanimous in favor of the stability of the com- 
panies, the promptness with which they paid losses and 
economy of cost in premiums. Mr. Miller stated that 
he carried $15,000 in mutual companies at a saving of 
$150 a year in premiums over old-line rates. He fur- 
ther alleged that 10 per cent of the premiums on lumber 
insurance in Detroit paid all the losses. He announced 
himself heartily in favor of mutual insurance, inas- 
much as the system had materially reduced the cost. 

teorge A. Stone, of Petersburg, stated that he had a 
loss at Dundee last year insured with the Northwestern 
mutual, of Minneapolis. The company adjusted 
promptly and satisfactorily, and ‘he regretted his ina- 
bility to continue with the company, but it had with- 
drawn from the state. 

On motion the secretary was instructed to commu- 
nicate with leading mutual companies, obtain rates of 
insurance and advise members of results. 

J. A. Lindsley, of Dowagiac, then read a paper on the 
text, “What Is the Matter with the Retail Lumber 
Dealer?” The paper follows: 


lr. Lindsley’s Discourse. 


In the past few years the change in the manner and 
ways of conducting retail lumber yards in the interior towns 
and cities of southern Michigan has been greater than in 
almost any other kind of business. 

Twenty years ago the stock of a retail lumber dealer in 
such a place would consist of white pine fencing, 12-inch 
barn boards, mostly rough; 6-inch bevel siding, lath, flooring 
and a little 2-inch framing lumber and large timbers. In 
shingles he was supposed to have clears, clear butts and 
culls, all made of white pine. In almost every locality you 
would find the small saw and planing mill, which would 
cut out the native timber and supply the builder with his 
framing stuff and sheathing and finishing lumber. The 
planing mills would, in their way, get out the sash and 
doors and fix him out with some kind of molding. 

Then, when people decided to build, they would commence 
one or two years before they put up their building to get 
their material together. The winter time offered them 
the best opportunity for this work, for frequently they would 
have to team it a good many miles to supply their wants, 
and snow would make the work of transportation much 
easier. In those days the lumber dealer would reap the best 
harvest during the cold winter months. 

The yards generally were few and scattering, competition 
light, expenses nominal and profits large, as the dealer’s 
hired man could shove the lumber off the car and stack it 
up. When the dealer wanted to replenish his stock of lumber 
or purchase a car of shingles he would generally make a 
trip north and nearly always secure a snap bargain of some 
small mill man who, having more stock than money, would 
let it go at a sacrifice in order to meet his next pay roll. The 
old retail dealers of this state have traveled over northern 
Michigan so much looking for bargains that they have a 
pretty good knowledge of how that section of the state 
looked in those days. 

How differently is this branch of business conducted now! 
The small mills are gone and not even a sidetrack remains 
where once the retailer secured his best bargains. He does 
not have to go north now to look for stock, for some travel- 
ing salesman calls on him nearly every day and cheers him 
with a smiling face, a new story, an advance in prices and a 
fresh cigar. 

Gradually, year by year, the dealer has changed and en- 
larged his business. You will find hardly a piece of lumber 
in his yard that is not dressed. His studding and joist 
must be sized, or dressed four sides. He has all the differ- 
ent lengths and patterns of pine and hemlock shiplap and 
drop siding, and the different kinds and widths of bevel 
siding. In his lumber sheds, lying side by side, you will 
find the native woods and pine and hemlock from northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Canada, poplar from Kentucky and 
red cedar from Washington. In shingles you will find by 
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walking along his sheds at least a dozen brands of Michigan 
white pine, cedar and hemlock, also a good stock of red 
cedar from Washington, and if you look closely you will 
probably find some of the cypress from the sunny south. 

The planing mills that made the sash, doors and moldings, 
finding that they could not compete with the institutions 
that manufactured these articles by the thousands in our 
large cities, have closed up or moved away. And so the 
lumber dealer put up another building and added sash, doors, 
blinds, moldings and inside finish to his stock, and then 
found room in one corner to carry a stock of building paper. 

New railroads have been put through, towns built up 
and yards started, all wanting their share of business, so 
that each year profits are cut a little lower and the dealer 
has had to add some other line to his business to help pay 
expenses, until today one might think when reading their 
advertisements that they wanted the earth, and, perhaps 
with the exceptions of dry goods and drugs, they had it all 
for sale for the price of a song. 

Builders realize and generally appreciate the efforts made 
to supply their wants, and now, instead of their getting 
material on the ground in advance, wait until the day the 
carpenter commences work as their dealer is expected to 
anticipate their wants and have everything on hand to 
deliver at a moment's notice. This an up-to-date, live lum- 
erman will do, and if he follows out this plan and treats 
his customers and competitors with fairness he will have 
no cause to inquire, as far as selling his stock is concerned, 
“What is the matter with the retail lumber dealer?’ 


W. C. Winchester, of Grand Rapids, followed with 
an extempore address on the same subject. He said in 
part that for the last seven years he had depended on 
the retailers only for liver, but this year they had 
insisted on furnishing porterhouse steaks—for which 
he was duly grateful. He would not say that lumber 
might not possibly fall off a little in price, but he 
prophesied even ‘higher ranges of values and advised 
retailers to carry good stocks. In conclusion he con- 
gratulated the retailers for having taken their medicine 
and taken it cheerfully, but inasmuch as the manufac- 
turer had taken it seven years on a stretch, he thought 
it was the retailers’ turn, even if they did choke a little 
on hemlock knots and knot holes. 

H. H. Gibson, of the American Lumberman, spoke on 
the subject of mutual insurance, stating that any mutual 
insurance company with whom it was safe to do busi- 
ness was just as particular in the matter of surveys and 
character of risks as any old line company. He rec 
ommended securing surveys and arranging rates with a 
first-class local mutual company, like the Michigan Lum- 
berman’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Bay City. 
He further stated that competent surveys made by such 
a company would be accepted as a basis of risk and 
rates by such companies as the Northwestern mutual, 
the Chicago company, and the Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio mutuals. 

W. M. Dwight stated that he was carrying $15,000 
insurance with the Massachusetts Lumber Dealers’ 
Mutual company of Boston at board rates, less a 25 
percent cash dividend which had just been rebated to 
him. 

The matter of local organization among retailers of 
one city or town and among dealers of neighboring 
towns was discussed at length by B. C. Smith, 
of South Bend, Ind.; A. J. Kraft, of Battle Creek; J. A. 
Lindsley, of Dowagiac; D. C. Thickstun, of Cassopolis ; 
©. W. Restrick, of Detroit; W. J. Blood, of Marshall; 
D. J. McCarthy, of Fenton, and Carmi R. Smith, of 
Niles. It was the concensus of opinion that such organ- 
ization, based on good faith and friendship, was the 
solution of the problem of money-making in the retail 
lumber business. 

At the request of the president H. H. Gibson read a 
paper written by W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, on 
“Reciprocal Relations Between Associations.” It urged 
consolidation among the present retail associations 
operating in the field betwen the Rocky mountains and 
the Alleghenies so as to form three or four strong asso- 
ciations of nearly equal size, and so do away with the 
weak ones which now divide the territory. 

{This valuable paper can be found in full in the 
report of the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in another part of this issue of 
the Lumberman.—Eb. ] 

E. P. Keep, of Tekonsha, was called to the chair by 
the president, who invited a discussion on the subject 
of Mr. Hollis’ paper. 

W. A. C. Miller stated that the paper had opened up 
an entirely new phase of the possibilities of retail lum- 
ber trade organization, and he thought the subject 
matter was entitled to careful consideration. On his 
motion therefore it was requested that the document 
be printed in the American Lumberman, and_ that 
the subject be referred to the board of directors 
of the association for consideration and report. Sec- 
retary Thickstun advised that the work of the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Association had resulted in the exchange of 
“lists” by the Michigan, Ohio and Indiana associations, 
but that the Illinois association was precluded by reason 
of enactment or legal process from executing such a 
list. 

J. M. Hammond, chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee, reported that enough members had signified their 
desire to accept the invitation of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad Company to take an excursion over a part of 
that road; that a trip to Manistee, stopping en route 
at Bay City, had been decided upon, to start on Thurs- 
day morning. 

The president announced a banquet, to be followed 
by a vaudeville entertainment at 7:30 Wednesday even- 
ing at the Russell house. 

The meeting then adjourned until 10 a. m. Febru- 
ary 7. 


Wednesday Morning’s Session. 


The Wednesday morning session was called at 10:30. 
The committee on resolutions submitted the following 


resolutions, which, without discussion, were accepted 
and adopted: 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


A Tribute of Respect. 


Resolved, By the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled, That we learn with great 
regret and sorrow of the death of our honored friend and 
fellow lumberman, William Smith, of Jackson, Mich.; that 
in his departure we have lost one of our most valuable mem- 
bers; one who was energetic and skillful in all his business 
transactions and honorable in a high degree. ‘The needy 
never left him empty-handed and his manifest interest in the 
welfare of all with whom he came in contact won for him a 
warm place in the hearts of his fellow citizens. 

Resolved, That while we mourn his loss, we will treasure 
his memory and emulate his example. 

Resolved, That the secretary of our association’ be 
instructed to present a copy of these resolutions to the 
bereaved family. with the assurance of our sincerest sympa- 
thy in their affliction and prayer that God in his goodness 
may sustain and comfort them. 


On Reforestation. 

Resolved, By the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled at the Russell house, Detroit. 
February 6, 1900, That we view with deep concern the rapid 
disappearance of the forests of our state, which have been a 
source of vast wealth to our people. The work of replanting 
our waste and abandoned lands being too great for private 
enterprise can only be taken up by the state, and in view of 
the effect on climate, the hight of our rivers and the immense 
value to the state at large of a continued supply of forest 
growth, we most urgently urge our legislature to at once 
create a department of forestry and appropriate sufficient 
money to enable the work to be carried on efficiently and 
extensively. ‘The forest commission should also have a 
department organized so as to be able to put in force severe 
measures for the suppression of forest fires; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented to 
our governor and the senate and house of representatives of 
the state of Michigan. 

To the Pere Marquette Railroad, 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended to the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad Company for its courtesy in extending to us 
a trip over its lines to any place we may desire to go, and 
that we urge upon our members to avail themselves of ti 
company’s hospitality. 

WILLIAM M. DwIaGiit, 

D. J. McCarrnuy, 

CarMI R. SMITH, 
Committee. 


The committee on constitution and by-laws reported 
that it had no changes to suggest, and therefore made 
no report. 

The auditing committee made the following report, 
which was accepted and approved: 


Report of Auditing Committee. 


Your committee to whom was referred the reports of the 
secretary and treasurer of this association, would report that 
they have had the same under consideration and that after a 
careful examination of the books of the secretary he has 

Received from all sources, including cash on 
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The Michigan lien law was then discussed at length 
by H. H. H. Crapo Smith, of Detroit; C. W. Restrick, 
of Detroit; B. B. Crapo, of Williamston, and W. D. 
Morton, of Detroit. 

The president submitted a printed form employed by 
Detroit retail dealers, the use of which he stated obviated 
to a large extent the undesirable features of the law, 
which demanded notice of a possible intention to file a 
lien before materials were furnished. A copy of the 
text of the blank follows: 


BUILDING CONTRACT. 
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heirs, executors or administrators and assigns, hereby cove- 
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agreements of the said part....of the second part herein 
contained, being by........ faithfully performed, the said 
part.... of the first part shall and will truly pay, or cause 
to be paid to the said part....of the second part, the afore- 
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In witness whereof, the parties hereto have hereunto set 
their hands and seal the day and year above written. 
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On motion of D. J. McCarthy it was decided to go on 
an excursion via the Pere Marquette railroad to Bay 
City and Manistee, leaving on Thursday morning. 

The resignation of Carmi B, Smith, of Niles, on 
account of going out of business, was received and 
accepted. 


The chair called for a discussion on the subject of 
merchantable hemlock. 

Charles Bigelow, of the Michelson & Hanson Lumber 
Company, Lewiston, submitted the following paper on 
the subject: 


Mr. Bigelow’s Address on Hemlock. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: At the kind request of your 
president that we present to you our reasons for changing 
the grades of hemlock as they existed one year ago to our 
present style of merchantable and cull, we take pleasure in 
addressing you briefly concerning them. When the first meet- 
ing of the Michigan Hemlock Association took place in Sagi- 
naw we all knew we were not making any money in manufac- 
turing hemlock, and as that is what we are in the business 
for we determined to try and find out why we had not been 
and ascertain how we could change that condition into one of 
profit. i 
' Our first action was to find out how others who had been 
in the business for years were doing, and upon investigating 
the conditions in Pennsylvania, the oldest hemlock manufac- 
turing district, we found that though they supplied the New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania and most of the Ohio mar- 
kets, they made only one grade of piece stuff and two of 
boards. We very naturally concluded that if so large an 
extent of territory could use to advantage one grade that our 
limited field could surely do as well; and, further, that if we 
desired to sell in Ohio, our natural market, we must put 
ourselves on equal terms so far as grades were concerned 
with our competitors. Therefore we were compelled in self- 
defense to make a similar grade to theirs, for no one would 
expect us to sel: a better grade for the same price as they 
asked. Of course we must also make the same grade for 
Michigan as for Ohio, as we could not make different grades 
of so low-priced a material for different locations. 

In considering the effect of such a change upon our trade 
in this state, it occurred to us that as we were then making 
two grades which required most of the yards to carry partial 
or full stocks of each, or if they did not do that be the vie- 
tims of an unfair competition, as the No. 2 grades could be 
sold at a profit at the price the No. 1 cost, and competition 
had forced us all to make our No. 2 grades good enough for 
all uses in light buildings, sheds, etc., therefore we saw at a 
glance that by making the one grade we would be relieving 
the yards of having to carry much stock and of ruinous com- 
petition. We saw that it would put the retail dealers on an 
even basis so far as hemlock piece stuff was concerned, and 
felt sure that our action would redound to their benefit. 

When it came to the boards we all knew from years of 
experience that the more sorting and handling this stock was 
given the greater the deterioration in grades, and that the 
percentage of strictly No. 1 stock in the average cut was so 
small that it did not pay to sort it out, and that even after 
sorted out, if left in pile for any length of time, we found 
quite a percentage of lower grade stock when taken down, so 
that we handled this at a loss. Again we consulted the retail- 
er’s interest, and by each one canvassing his own trade in 
this requirement we found that from 75 to 95 percent of their 
shipments of boards were used for under flooring, sheathing 
and roofing purposes and that but a very small percentage 
was used for outside work. In view of this fact and realizing 
that it would save us a large expense in handling, we con- 
cluded to make but the two grades of boards, the merchant- 
able for under flooring and sheathing and the culls for roofing 
purposes. We all agreed to it and have left all the better 
than merchantable in that grade, so your customer, if he 
desires, can work the better portion of his stock into novelty 
siding and the poorer portion in other ways. If you find but 
little clear or strictly sound stock in your boards you can 
realize in a small way what the shippers had to contend with 
under the old system, when you ordered strictly No. 1 stock; 
it simply is not there. 

In conclusion we take extreme pleasure in saying that we 
have had fewer complaints this year on our hemlock ship- 
ments than ever before and that we are firm in the belief that 
we acted for the greatest good to the greatest number when 
we made the change, which is now a permanent fixture in the 
hemlock business. 


A long and spirited discussion of the subject of hem- 
lock grading followed, the gist of the arguments being 
that owing to the varying qualities of hemlock timber 
the lumber was uneven in quality and that the so-called 
grade of “merchantable,” recently adopted by the Mich- 
igan Hemlock Association did not guarantee any uni- 
formity of quality and grade. E. E. Hammond, McIntyre, 
Wilder, Piggott, Haak, Carmi Smith, Hall, Blood, H. 
H. H. Crapo Smith, Baker, Restrick, Keep, Lindsley, 
Brownlee, Pool and Dwight spoke on the subject. 

At the instance of D. M. Baker a motion was passed 
expressing the dissatisfaction of the association with 


the present system of hemlock inspection as authorized- 


and practiced by the Michigan Hemlock Association. 
On motion of B. F. Hall the Michigan Hemlock Asso- 
ciation was requested to furnish more definite rules for 
the inspection of the grade of “merchantable” hemlock. 
The following resolution, offered by B. F. Hall, was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That when any member of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association finds a car of lumber or sash, 
doors and turned work consigned to some party in his town 
not a regular lumber dealer and being unable to find out the 
name of the firm shipping said car, he may write to the secre- 
tary of our association and said secretary in the name of the 
association shall be empowered to write to the general freight 
agent of the railroad transporting said car, requesting in the 
name of the association the name of the firm who were the 
original shippers of the said car. 


Adjournment was made until 2 p. m. 


Wednesday Afternoon’s Session. 


The association again resumed its work at 2:30 p. m. 

The president read a telegram inviting the associa- 
tion to come to Muskegon on its excursion as guests 
of the Thayer Lumber Company. 

On motion of C. C. Akin, of Edwardsburg, the invita- 
tion was declined with thanks, owing to the fact that 
arrangements had already been made to visit Saginaw, 
Bay City and Manistee. 

Al. J. Wilder, of Wilder & Son, Albion, offered the 
following preamble and resolution, which were adopted: 


Whereas, The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
in convention assembled, has expressed its disapproval and 
condemnation of the present system at grading hemlock as 
used by the Michigan Hemlock Association; and, 

Whereas, They offer us no change from the present condi- 
tions and will undoubtedly continue the system, our protest 
to the contrary notwithstanding, so long as they may be able 
to advantage, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we as individual retail lumber dealers, 
in so far as we may consistently, do patronize, favor and 
encourage any and all firms who will adhere to the old system 
of strictly No. 1 and No. 2 grading of hemlock. 
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The committee on resolutions submitted the following 
resolutions, which were adopted: 


Resolutions of Thanks. 


Resolved, That this association extends its thanks to the 
retiring officers for the attention and skill with which they 
have attended to the duties devolved upon them. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended 
to the proprietors of the Russell house for the courtesies 
granted to our association during the convention of 1900. 

WILLIAM M. DwIGuHT, 

D. J. McCartTuy, 

CaRMI R. SMITH, 
Committee. 


The nominating committee reported as follows: 


Report of Nominating Committee. 

Your committee would report the following names for your 
consideration : 

lor president—E. P. Keep, Tekonsha. 

lor vice president—S. B. Gorham, Ionia. 

For secretary—Arthur L. Holmes, Detroit. 

lor treasurer—D. C. Thickstun, Cassopolis. 

Directors—l'or three years, W. IF. Judd, Dowagiac and 
A. J. Kraft, Battle Creek ; for one year, J. M. Hammond, Clin- 
ton; for two years, H. J. Jackson, Flint. 

D. M. BAKER, 

JOSEPH MYLES, 

J. A. LINDSLEY, 
Committee. 

The report was adopted as a whole, and President Res- 
trick called to the chair his successor. Mr. Keep, in 
accepting the election as president, made a_ short 
address, which was happy in spirit and dignified in tone. 

The retiring president thanked the members of the 
association and especially his confreres on the board of 
directors for their hearty co-operation and invaluable 
aid in the work of the order during his incumbency. 

Thanks were voted the Bay City Sugar Company for 
the promise extended to give the excursion party a trip 
through its refinery on Thursday. 

W. A. C. Miller then spoke at length on the satis- 
factory workings of the Michigan lien law, and explained 
how a syllabus of court decisions on cases under the 
law might be obtained. 

On motion of F. J. Pool, of Pontiac, authority was 
given the secretary to have all supreme court lien law 
decisions up to date printed in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed to members. 

W. M. Dwight, of Detroit, read the current specifica- 
tions of the Michigan Hemlock Association on the grade 
of “merchantable” hemlock. 


Rules for Grading Hemlock. 


Merchantable piece stuff shall be stock that will work full 
length and width of each piece for building purposes. It will 
admit of such defects as do not injure materially the strength 
of the piece. 

Merchantable boards shall include all stock 6 feet and up. 
4 inches wide. It will admit of small knot holes, checks and 
other defects that do not impair the stock for sheathing pur- 
poses. This grade shall include all the better boards and 
a ge but shall not include more than 5 percent under 10 
eet 


A general love feast was then indulged in on the sub- 
ject of poaching, during which all members were for- 
given for past transgressions—and cautioned to sin no 
more. 

The meeting stood adjourned. 





The Detroit Retail Dealers’ Association [leets. 


About 6 o’clock on Wednesday evening, just before 
the banquet, about thirty-five representatives of the 
retail dealers of Detroit assembled in the gentlemen’s 
parlor of the Russell House and were called to order 
by the president, Wm. M. Dwight, who, without pre- 
liminary remarks, called on the secretary, Arthur L. 
Holmes, to read the minutes of the previous meeting, 
which were approved as read, barring a slight correction 
on the part of Mr. Myles. 

The committee on price list reported a demand from 
the contractors of a discount of 25 percent from the 
regular list. The committee said that this demand 
could not be entertained and that it was understood that 
a modified demand would be made calling for not over 
10 percent. They decided to await the further action 
of the contractors. ‘The next business was a report 
of the committee on form of contract, of which Mr. 
Restrick was chairman and made the report. He said 
that the committee had discharged its duty, the con- 
tracts having been printed and delivered. The question 
of supplying non-members with contracts was raised, 
particularly members of the state association. On 
motion it was agreed to furnish any dealer of the state 
association with a sample copy at the expense of the 
Detroit Retail Dealers’ Association, and should any 
quantity be wanted to sell them to such members at 
the actual cost. 

W. D. Morton, chairman of the committee on arbitra- 
tion, reported a number of claims in course of investi- 
gation, concerning which he read to the association a 
number of letters, the association in each case referring 
the matter back to the committee for further investiga- 
tion and action on the part of the committee. 

The next action was a report on the part of H. H. 
H. Crapo-Smith on the action of the board of directors 
regarding the death of John Japes. Mr. Smith pre- 
sented a handsomely engraved resolution and the secre- 
tary was instructed to deliver it to the family of the 
deceased member. 

This concluded the regular business, and short talks 
from visiting members were announced. Barney C. 
Smith, of Smith & Jackson, South Bend, Ind., was 
called upon and made a very interesting talk explain- 
ing the manner in which the South Bend dealers man- 
aged to secure a living margin out of their business. 
is remarks were listened to with marked attention. 

J. Piggott, of Chatham, Ont.,one of the most prominent 
dealers in the province, being present, was called upon 





for a talk. He responded with some interesting details 
which could be known only by one in business on the 
other side. He was followed by Messrs. Keep, Baker 
and Mulvaney, all members of the state association. 
This concluded the business of the meeting and 
adjournment was taken to join in the banquet tendered 
the state dealers association by the Detroit dealers. 


The Banquet. 


It goes without saying tha tthe banquet was a very 
enjoyable affair. Lumbermen do not have any other 
kind. There were many particulars to make this ban- 
quet tendered to the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association by the Detroit Retail Dealers’ Association 
a memorable one. In fact, in his opening address Toast- 
master Restrick announced that it was the hope of the 
retiring officers that the banquet might be such as would 
be looked back upon with pleasant memories by all who 
participated. The music for the occasion was furnished 
by the Van Amburgh orchestra, of Detroit, and was 
frequently joined in and applauded by the guests. 

The last course of the banquet, which was an elegant 
one, being completed, cigars were passed and the guests 
squared themselves to listen to the flow of soul from 
those on the rostrum. The first speaker introduced was 
the Rev. E. L. Arnold, chaplain of Hoo-Hoo. He took 
for his subject, “The Higher Ideals in Business,” and 
was listened to with keen interest. Mr. Arnold was in 
his happiest mood, illustrating many of his points with 
appropriate humorous stories. 

In introducing the next speaker Toastmaster Restrick 
said that he was well known to the lumbermen of 
Detroit and of the state, particularly for the thorough- 
ness with which he went at any project which interested 
him. He called to mind his recent investigation of 
teams and teamsters, and said that ever since that 
time he had had an expert “carter” at the head of his 
business. He took pleasure in introducing William M. 
Dwight, who had taken for his subject “Forest Preserva- 
tion.” Mr. Dwight’s paper was full of statistics and 
showed that it had been prepared after thorough investi- 
gation on the part of the author. The paper will appear 
in full in our next issue. 

Edward P. Keep, president of the Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was next introduced in a “lasting” manner, and 
assigned the toast: “The Lumberman as a Citizen.” He 
responded very briefly though in a happy manner. 

The next toast was “The Traveling Lumber Salesman,” 
who, said the toastmaster, has come to be an indispens- 
able factor in the trade. Going on the toastmaster said 
that some traveling men were born with gaul, while 
others had none in their makeup, except such as was 
to be found in their name. He took pleasure in intro- 
ducing one such, E. D. Galloway, the president of the 
Traveling Men’s Association. Mr. Galloway responded 
with a carefully written paper, which was frequently 
applauded. Mr. Galloway’s paper will appear in full in 
a future issue. Frank J. Reed, of the Lewis school of 
Detroit, was next introduced, and recited a poem from 
James Whitcomb Riley entitled “Down at the Capitol.” 
Mr. Reed was warmly encored and responded with a 
selection showing the effect of college education. ‘The 
next speaker was a prominent member of the Detroit 
bar, whose correct name the reporter was unable to 
catch. The response to this toast was left to 
his own selection, and wisely. It was what might be 
called a Mark Twain effort, being filled from start to 
finish with dry humor, which caused his speech to be 
punctured like a sieve with applause. Numerous other 
responses followed, after which there was a theatrical 
performance by a number of specialists selected from 
theatrical troupes. This feature was very enjoyable 
and constituted a fit ending to what is perhaps the best 
meeting in the eleven years of the existence of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


List of Those Present. 


J. M. Hammond, Bliss & Van Auken, Seymour. 

G. W. Webster, Webster, Cobb & Co., Ypsilanti. 
William D. Morton, Morton & Cressy, Detroit. 
Albert B. Lowrie, West Detroit Lumber Yard, West Detroit. 
J. A. Lindsley, J. A. Lindsley & Co., Dowagiac. 

D. M. Baker, Adrian. 

S. F. Derry, Layman. 

Cc. W. Beek, C. F’. Beek & Son, Monroe. 

. M. Smith, Marcellus. 7 

Cc, Cc. Aikin, Edwardsburg. 

Cc. W. Gill, Ann Arbor. 

J. O. Eddy, Plymouth. 

Joseph Myles, Hunton, Myles & Weeks, Detroit. 

L. P. Hoag, Rt. B. Hoag & Son, Springport. 

S. M. Armstrong, Howell. 

R. Kleinpell, Morgan Company, Chicago. 

W. B. North, North & Coon, Kalamazoo. 

W. D. Ellis, Eagle Lumber Co., Eagle Mills, Ark. 
George Morley, George Morley & Co., Detroit. 

B. F. Hall, Hall Lumber Co., Lansing. 

L. G. Hemenway, Deerfield. 

EK. P. Keep, Tekonsha. 

Robert King, Lapeer. 

D. S. Williams, Morenci. 

A. J. Kraft, Rathbun & Kraft, Battle Creek. 

B. C. Smith, Smith & Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 
F. C. Cobb, Webster, Cobb &Co., Charlotte. 

R. B. Hoag, R. B. Hoag & Son, Springport. 

A. A. Corwin, Pontiac. 

W. A. C. Miller, Detroit. 

H. B. Hathaway, H. B. Hathaway & Co., Blissfield. 
F. P. Cole, Bay City. 

A. Montgomery, Moyer & Montgomery, Detroit. 

W. Moyer, Moyer & Montgomery, Detroit. 

F. M. Mulvany, Mulvany & Benedict, Bellevue. 

C. D. Avery, Bradley, Miller & Co., Bay City. 

R. H. Stilwell & Co., Detroit. 

James C. Cowan, Yellow Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, O. 
J. C. Mulford, Mich. Yacht & Power Co., Detroit. 
Joseph Schneider, Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw. 
o— Schneider, Fordyce Lumber Co., Fordyce, Ark. 
Hugh McIntyre, Croswell. 

David Crorey, jr., Ulby. 

F. D. Jenks, F. D. Jenks & Co., Port Huron. 

O. E. Faught, Wiborg, Hanna & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


— 


kd Troy, Chicago L. & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. H. Jones, North & Coon, Kalamazoo. 

BK. F. Foster, Bacon Bros. & Ayer, Grand Rapids. 

A. A. Carson, Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis. 

C. N. Hathaway, A. Hathaway & Son, Lawton. 

Charles W. Restrick, Detroit. 

D. C. Thickstun, Cassopolis. 

G. A. Dewey, Royal Oak. 

William M. Dwight, Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit. 

George W. Whipple, Whipple Lumber Co., Novi and Farm- 
ington. 

J. H. Hill, jr., Detroit. 

B. B. Crapo, Wager & Crapo, Williamston. 

M. M. Calkins, Albion. 

W. A. Drake, Dayton, O. 

W. G. Van Auken, Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw. 

H. K. Haak, Battle Creek. 

S. J. Rathbun, Rathbun & Kraft, Battle Creek. 

by L. Day, H. L. Day & Co., Marshall. 

W. Nichols, Stockbridge. 

Prank R. Ecker, Lowell. 

— C. King, Eastwood & King, Detroit and West Bay 
City. 

Kk. E. Hammond, J. M. Hammond & Co., Clinton. 

G. W. Weston, Richmond. 

Cc. C. Corwin, Grass Lake. 

H. A. Hall, Hall Lumber Co., Lansing. 

Chris Spohr, Spohr & Moore, Dundee. 

W. W. Parr, North & Parr, Burr Oak. 

Hugh McIntyre, Croswell. 

Arthur L. Holmes, H. H. H. Crapo-Smith, Detroit. 

F. M. Case, fF. M. Case & Co., Three Rivers. 

Charles Sprague, South Lyons. 

O. A. Gibbs, Michigan Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Holly. 

G. A. Stone, Pittsburg. 

W. F. Judd, M. Judd & Son, Dowagiac. 

F’. M. Hecox, John J. Foster Lumber Co., Greenville. 

W. C. Winchester, Winchester & Daniels and Mecosta 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids. 

W. J. Blood, Cruse & Blood, Marshall and Hudsonville. 

H. W. Reves, BE. B. Foss & Co., Bay City. 

W. H. Chase, Delton. 

W. C. Brown, Brown Lumber Co., Lansing. 

George Freeman, Kelsey & Freeman, Toledo, O. 

D. J. Peterson, Toledo, O 

M. A. Hayward. Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railroad, 
Columbus, O. 

D. Riley, Ann Arbor Railroad, Toledo, O. 

William Martin, Martin & Seligman, Cheboygan. 

H. S. Dewey, Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw. 

Cc. 8. Bacon, C..S. Bacon & Co., Grand Rapids. 

Owen T. Jenks, Ohio Sash & Door Co., Cleveland, 0. 

John H. Jenks, R. H. Jenks Lumber Co, Cleveland, O. 

W. T. Culver, J. S. Stearns & Co., Ludington. 

O. C. Gibson, Kelley Shingle Co., Traverse City. 

A. E. Bigelow, Detroit. 

Charles A. Bigelow, Michelson & Hanson Lumber Co., 
Lewiston. 

I’. C. Burden, H. C. Corris, Detroit. 

John Bell, John Bell & Sons, Pontiac. 

W. E. Brownlee, Brownlee & Co., Detroit. 

William Beltinne, Hadley Lumber Co., Chatham, Ont. 

Benjamin Blonde, Blonde Bros. & Co., Chatham, Ont. 

Ira B. Bennett, Detroit. 

P. Byrne, Milford. 

8S. O. Baker, Goodsell Manufacturing Co., Toledo. 

R. M. Boyd, Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., Saginaw. 

I. S. Corwin, A. A. Corwin, Pontiac. 

A. O. Carter, Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit. 

J. M. Clifferd, J. M. Clifford Lumber Co., Detroit. 

John J. Comerford, Detro't Lumber Co., Detroit. 

L. W. Day, Detroit. 

Thurlow W. Decker, Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit. 

Sam D. Dare, E. B. Foss & Co., Bay City. 

J. F. Deacon, Delta Lumber Co., Detroit. 

J. F. Egan, Paganetti & Egan, Mt. Clemens. 

EE. B. Foss, 8. B. Foss & Co., Bay City. 

John J. Foster, John J. Foster Lumber Co., Greenville. 

Kk. C. Groesbeck, R. H. Jenks Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Ik. D. Galloway, Howell. 

H. W. Harding, Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Charles E. Hemenway, L. G. Hemenway, Deerfield. 

A. K. Hunton, Hunton, Myles & Weeks, Detroit. 

LL. D. Halsted, M. B. Farrin, Cincinnati. 

W. Henderson, Pere Marquette Railroad Co., Detroit. 

W. A. Hadley, S. Hadley Lumber Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. 

Charles Hadley, 8S. Hadley Lumber Co., Chatham, Ont. 

O. S. Hawes, Salling, Hanson & Co., Grayling. 

Fred Kohler, Petersburg. 

George D. King, Bradley, Miller & Co., West Bay City. 

F. M. Lilbridge, Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit. 

Cc. W. Leech, Leech, Roche & Co. ,Detroit. 

A. R. Lee, Detroit. 

0. B. Law, northern freight agent Hocking Valley railway, 
Toledo. 

John J. Marten, John J. Marten Co., Detroit. 

D. J. McCarthy, D. J. McCarthy & Co., Fenton. 

W. H. Marsh, Gregory. 

C. L. Monger, Elkhart, Ind. 

C. A. McCotter, Millers’ National Insurance Co., Ann 
Arbor. 

8S. Marten, S. Marten & Bro., Detroit. 

¥. Jenks, Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit. 

Henry C. Neuman, West Side Lumber Co., Detroit. 

EK. Petry, jr., Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit. 

J. ¥. Phillips, Saginaw Lumber & Salt Co., Saginaw. 

A. E. Piggott, John Piggott & Sons, Windsor, Ont. 

J. Piggott, J. Piggott & Sons, Chatham, Ont. 

J. A. Porter, Camp & Hinton Lumber Co., Lumberton, Miss. 

Robert Prichard, 8. Hadley Lumber Co., Chatham, Ont. 

F. F. Quinn, 8S. Hadley Lumber Co., Chatham, Ont. 

Thomas Read, Pinckney. 

A. Reiser, Reiser Bros., New Boston. 

C. H. Reiser, Reiser Bros., Carleton. 

A. M. Salliotte, Salliotte & Fergason, River Rouge. 

H. H. H. Crapo Smith, Detroit. 

C. W. Stiver, Shelldrake Lumber Co., West Bay City. 

F. M. Sibley, F. M. Sibley Lbr. Co., Detroit. 

John R. Shaw, Detroit. 

Ray H. Stilwell, jr., Stilwell & Co., Detroit. 

James P. Scranton, J. P. Scranton & Co., Detroit. 

H. R. Scovill, H. R. Scovill & Co., Ypsilanti. 

J. C. Stover, South Bend. 

G. W. Slade, L. C. Slade, Saginaw. 

D. Trotter, Trotter & Hanson, Toledo. 

Timothy BE. Tarsney, Detroit 

B. P. Whedon, Bay City. 

A. C. White, Saginaw. 

Cc. L. Weeks, Hunton, Myles & Weeks, Detroit. 

Al J. Wilder, 8S. A. Wilder & Son, Albion. 

C. H. Wilson, C. H. Wilson & Son, Milan. 

J. J. Watkins, Hamburg. 

F. G. T. Wilson, C. H. Wilson & Son, Milan. 

J. F. Weber, J Pr. Weber & Co., Detroit. 

W. H. Ward, A. C. White. Saginaw. 

KE. C. Westgate, Manchester. 

E. L. North, Battle Creek. 

George T. Wilson, Jackson. 

G. A. Stone, Petersburg. 

Frank R. Ecker, Lowell. 

W. A. Drake, Dayton, O. 

A. C. White, Saginaw. 

R. L. Stearns, Ludington. 

W. M. Thomas, Stanton. 

F. E. Wilcox, Morton & Cressey, Detroit. 

W. C. Wood, jr., Pennsylvania railroad, Toledo. 

Adam Sauer, jr., C. A. Sauer & Co., Ann Arbor. 

George W. Sulman, S. Hadley Lumber Co., Chatham, Ont. 

Walter C. Winchester, Winchester & Daniels, Grand Rapids. 
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Michigan Hemlock Association 
First Annual Meeting Held at Detroit — Members 

Testify to the Benefits of Associative 
Action, 

Derxorr, Micu., Feb. 6.—The first annual meeting of 
the Michigan Hemlock Association was called to order 
by President Culver at 10:30 a. m. at the Russell house. 

The first order of business being reading the minutes 
of the last meeting, Secretary Russell proceeded to read 
them and on completion the minutes were adopted as 
read. ‘The secretary then read the following report, 
which was received with marked attention: 





Secretary’s Report. 


To Members of the Michigan Hemlock Association.—Gen- 
tlemen: 1 take pleasure in submitting my first report to 
the annual meeting of this association. 

The Michigan Hemlock Association was first suggested to 
my mind by an article in the American Lumberman last 
March. After giving the matter some thought, 1 conferred 
personally and by mail with many of the leading manutac- 
Luring concerns in the state asking if they thought favorably 
of the matter, and if they wouid attend a meeting to be 
called for the purpose of effecting such an organization. 
Favorable replies and pledges of support in nearly every 
case were received, and a meeting afterward held at Saginaw 
in April, at which time an organization was made and 
officers elected. As the meeting was attended by those 
manufacturers from the eastern part of the state more than 
from the western, an adjournment was had to Grand Rapids 
on May 1 for the accommodation of that section, at which 
time a board of managers was elected and the aims and 
objects of the association declared to be: 

1. A uniform system of grading. 

2. Uniform system of manufacturing. 

3. The coilection and diffusion of knowledge reiative to 
stocks of lumber on hand, including both the quantity and 
items, and a general bureau of information. 

4. A uniform price. 

5. The holding of meetings where the manufacturers 
would come together, get better acquainted and nearer to 
each other in a social way and thus secure a better knowl- 
edge of all things pertaining to the business. 

At that time the association, by a unanimous vote, decided 
to adopt the grade known as merchantable, which was to 
include the entire product of the log above cull. The expe- 
rience of the past year bears golden evidence of the wisdom 
of your action, and we at once began selling our mer- 
chantable made of ones and twos for 50 cents a thousand 
more than No. 1 was worth in Saginaw at the time this 
association was formed. ‘here has been no going back or 
desire to do so on the part of any of our members. We 
have no sorting to do; the whole product of our logs goes 
in one sale, thereby avoiding any accumulation of either 
the one item or the other. Any man can save from 25 cents 
to 50 cents a thousand in the sorting and handling of mer- 
chantable stock over sorting into No. 1 and No. 2 and cull, 
and the disputes as to grades have grown beautifully less. 
You must put in the whole product of your log except the 
culls, and that is all there is to it. In my opinion, if the 
association has failed in everything else, the uniform grade 
furnishes all necessary excuse for our existence. 

The secretary’s oflice has endeavored each month to secure 
from the members and others reports of stocks on hand in 
marketable condition, and has met with moderate success. 
The difficulty at first was in trying to do too much and in 
asking for minute descriptions of the stock; for, while a 
firm might take a couple of days and practically take 
inventory one month, it would not feel like giving another 
at the beginning of the next. Still, by narrowing down the 
inquiries to a few questions, we have been able to secure 
the amount and kinds of stock liable to effect the market. 
The information is always accurate and trustworthy to a 
degree and has enabled the members of the price-list com- 
mittee, with such other information as they were in pos- 
session of, to fix the price of hemlock with the conscious- 
ness of absolute knowledge. Some concerns have failed 
occasionally and some entirely in giving this information, 
but I trust its importance may so appeal to you that it will 
be forthcoming this year. Whether or not you have a sur- 
plus of 2x10-22 may not cut much figure, but when 50 
percent of the concerns of the state are getting long on 
them from day to day it affects your stock materially. 

Regarding the work of the association in determining the 
value of hemlock, I will say that this was first left to the 
board of directors, but the August meeting in Detroit elected 
a price list committee, composed of one member from the 
eastern part of the state, Mr. Bigelow; one from the Sagi- 
naw district, Mr. Cooper; one from Grand Kapids, Mr. 
Lacon; one from Muskegon, Mr. Mann, and one from 
Manistee, Mr. Magoon. It was desired to get men engaged 
in selling in all markets to which our products were dis- 
tributed, who were handling large interests themselves and 
therefore were closely in touch with the actual market, and 
as we were going to trust them with fixing the price of the 
product of our labor, we wanted men whose integrity was 
above question. ‘The association could not have made a 
more excellent choice. ‘The members of that committee 
handle one-seventh of the entire hemlock cut of the state; 
are not the heads of concerns that are disbursing this 
stock, but are actually in touch with the buyers them- 
selves, and in position to gain the knowledge first hand. 
They meet once each month, either in Detroit, Saginaw or 
Grand Rapids; they have given their time freely and often 
when to my personal knowledge it has seemed impossible 
for them to leave their business; but they have always been 
present and performed their duty in such a manner as to 
leave nothing further to be desired on your part. Con- 
servative, wise in judgment, and honest in purpose, cer- 
tainly the members of this body owe a debt to these gentle- 
men that they will find it hard to discharge. 

Since the organization of this association we have secured 
the best and most economical way of grading our stock. 
We have seen hemlock billstuff go from $9 a thousand to 
$12, and we may well feel satisfied in devoting our energies 
to keeping what we have gained. The past is satisfactory, 
but we can still make the association more useful. The 
statistical part should be extended; we should know each 
mouth how much of every kind of stock there is and how 
much there was last year at the same time. ‘This should be 
compiled in a large book, to be a part of the records of this 
body, handed from each secretary to his successor, and 
would be of great value in determining the price to be put 
on the different items. In Pennsylvania today they are 
asking $1 a thousand more for all items of 16-foot stock 
than for 12 and 14 foot lengths. 

As to the outlook for 1900, it is impossible to estimate 
the probable increase in the output, so much depending on 
the weather conditions; but one thing is very certain, and 
that is in order to get in what logs there are on the skids 
we must have perfect snow roads until March 15; and no 
matter what the weather may be, few if any more logs will 
be cut and skidded. 

We produced in this state in 1897, 234,000,000 feet of 
hemlock ; in 1898, 327,000,000 feet, and in 1899, 411,000,000 
feet. This would have been greatly increased this year, but 
owing to lack of snow, whether or not, there will be any 
increase over 1899 is now a problem. 


Information furnished by members to the secretary's 
office shows that there is a little less lumber at the present 
time than there was one year ago; however, it is sufficient 
that there is no surplus of stock to affect the market. 

This year the expenses have been borne by level assess- 
ments on all of the members, which is not a fair distribu- 
tion of the burden; a firm that is producing 10,000,000 feet 
should pay more than one that saws only 1,000,000 feet. 

The price list committee should be an auditing committee 
and audit all bills incurred during the month by the asso- 
ciation, instead of having the president, who knows little 
of them, O. K. them. ; 

It has cost to run the affairs of the association this year 

$507.05, and there has been collected from the members 
$455. 
“No officer has received any pay for services or asked to 
have traveling expenses paid, but it seems that the price 
list committee should be paid traveling and hote] expenses 
if the members are willing to give their valuable time one 
day each month. 

The membership of this association now numbers forty- 
nine, and others have signified their intention of coming 
in; its affairs are in as good condition as could be desired. 

The president said it would seem to be about the right 
thing for the members to give expression to their indi- 
vidual opinions regarding the benefit of the association 
as demonstrated by its first year’s work. 

This idea was joined in by R. K. Mann. He said that 
having served on committees through the year, he would 
like to hear from those whom he was serving. 

The members seemed slow to talk and just to start the 
ball Secretary Russell said that just before the associa- 
tion was formed his firm was figuring to sell the output 
at $7.25. The deal was delayed until after the associa- 
tion formed and that same stock was all sold at about 
$3 a thousand mort. 

A number of other members merely said “them’s our 
sentiments.” This lead Mr. Mann to suggest a jollifica- 
tion meeting instead of an experience affair. The presi- 
dent thought the members might have individual tastes, 
which could better be satisfied after adjournment. In 
this he was promptly corrected by a member, who sug- 
gested that he meant thirsts instead of tastes. 

At this point President C. W. Restrick, of the retail- 
ers’ association, invited the hemlock association to join 
them in listening to an address of welcome from the 
mayor of Detroit. The invitation was accepted. 

M. P. Gale said there was some time before the arrival 
of the mayor which could be used to advantage, where- 
upon James Cooper introduced a resolution amending 
the constitution by making it unnecessary to select 
members of the board of directors from the cargo ship- 
pers. The amendment was adopted unanimously. It 
was also decided that the association. should confine its 
efforts to the car shippers exclusively. After postponing 
the election of officers to the afternoon session and sub- 
mitting three important questions to the price committee 
to be reported upon later the association adjourned to 
join the retailers in listening to the address of welcome 
from the mayor. 


Afternoon Session. 


At 2:45 p. m. the president called the second session 
to order. Mr. Bigelow suggested that the action regard- 
ing cargo shippers might be made more clear to them. 
The action was taken for what the members believed to 
be the best interest of their fellow members of the cargo 
trade. It was simply a desire on the part of the car 
shippers not to dictate, not even to seem to dictate, to 
the cargo shippers who are members of the association. 
It is recognized that the car trade and the cargo trade 
are essentially different, particularly in regard to 
freights. Mr. Bigelow’s ideas were reciprocated by 
nearly all the members present. 


Election of Officers. 


The next order of business was the election of officers, 
resulting as follows: 

President—M P. Gale, Saginaw. 

Vice-president—C, 8. Bacon, Grand Rapids. 

Treasurer—James Cooper, Saginaw. 

Secretary—C. A. Bigelow, Detroit. 

Directors. 

Kast side—E. I’. Jenks, Detroit. 

Manistee and Ludington district—W. T. Culver, Luding- 
ton. 

Muskegon district—R. K. Mann, Muskegon. 

Manistee district—H. W. Magoon, Manistee. 

At large—J. M. Russell, Flint. 

Price List Committee. 
C. A. Bigelow, Cc. 8. Bacon, 
Rh. K. Mann. James Cooper, 

The officers were all elected by ballot except the price 
list committee, the members of which, on motion of J. M. 
Russell, were re-elected by acclamation. 

On motion the chair appointed the following commit- 
tee on by-laws to report at the next regular meeting: 
C. S. Bacon, C. A. Bigelow, James Cooper. This com- 
pleting the business, a motion to adjourn was made and 
carried, 

The board of directors convened at once and transacted 
some necessary routine business. 


Slivers. 

James Cooper, of Briggs & Cooper, Saginaw, is a man 
of few words, but his suggestions were all found to be 
level-headed, as he has given association matters careful 
study. 

M. P. Gale, on taking the chair, was urged to make a 
speech, but declined with a few appropriate remarks. 

C. A. Bigelow, of the Michelson & Hanson Lumber 
Company, Lewiston, Mich.. is given credit all round as 
one of the ablest association men in the organization. 

; W. T. Culver, of J. 8. Stearns, Ludington, Mich., posi- 
tively declined the office of vice-president because his 
business would not permit of accepting it. 

No action was taken regarding prices. 


R. K. Mann, of Muskegon, tried to decline being a 


director for business reasons, but his election was unani- 
mous and he had no recourse other than to accept. 


Those Present. 


Cc. S. Bliss, Saginaw, Mich. 

Cc. S. Bacon, C. S. Bacon & Co., Grand Rapids. 

Charles A. Bigelow, Michelson-Hanson Lumber Company, 
Lewiston. 

W. T. Culver, J. S. Stearns, Ludington. 

James Cooper, Briggs & Cooper Company, Saginaw. 

M. P. Gale, Gale Lumber Company, West Branch. 

O. 8S. Hawes, Salling, Hanson & Co., Grayling. 

George S. Hyde, Lansing. 

I. I’. Jenks, Henry Stephens & Co., Detroit. 

George D. King, Bradley, Miller & Co., West Bay City. 

Robert King, Lapeer. 

A. Montgomery. Moyer & Montgomery, Detroit. 

S. L. Mead, Ira B. Bennett, Detroit. 

R. K. Mann, R. K. Mann & Co., Muskegon. 

J. M. Russell, secretary, W. H. Wilson & Son, Flint. 

Carmi R. Smith, Smith & Copp, Fife Lake. 

John R. Shaw. Detroit. 

D. Trotter, Trotter & Hanson, Toledo, O. 

S. A. Wilson, W. H. Wilson & Son, Flint. 

B. P. Whedon, Union Trust Company, receiver, Bay City. 

James A. White, W. H. White & Co., Boyne City. 





Notes of Four Detroit Conventions. 

The Kelley Shingle Company, of Traverse City, Mich., 
retained a suite of three parlors at the Russell house and 
kept open house to all comers. ‘The visitors were received 
by Walter N. Kelley, the general manager, who is the 
soul of hospitality. There was, however, an unlimited 
supply of royal punch, together with the most unique 
thing in cigars ever offered at a lumbermen’s associa- 
tion. The Kelley Shingle Company has made a great 
record with its famous brand of Reina Extra *A* 
shingles. Mr. Kelley had made especially for the ocea- 
sion cigars of this brand—Reina *A*. It might be 
said further, judging from some of the remarks that 
were made, that the cigars were quite as popular as 
the shingles. During the ensuing year the company 
expects to cut and market something over 22,000,000 
feet of lumber and 40,000,000 shingles, principally 
16-inch white cedar of the famous Reina brand. 

Edward Troy will represent the interests of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Company in Michigan. The busi- 
ness cf the company will be pushed with its customary 
energy in the Michigan territory, and offers every prom- 
ise of success. 

Jim Porter was as usual a conspicuous and popular 
figure at the assembly and in the hotel lobby. He is 
making his well known house still more famous, and the 
Camp & Hinton Lumber Company, of Lumberton, Miss., 
has added many additional friends to its already long 
list. 

The Ohio Sash & Door Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was ably represented by Owen Jenks, who brought with 
him a line of the company’s new doors, together’ with 
samples of sash, doors, newels, brackets, etc., the whole 
making a fine display. In the sash and doors there were 
oiled doors, grained doors and painted doors. Some of 
the painted and grained doors were of low-grade stock, 
No. 4, and it is really surprising how well they looked. 

J. S. Stearns, who is a candidate for governor, was 
ably represented by his son, Robert L. Stearns, and W. 
T. Culver. These gentlemen had secured a suite of 
parlors and visitors were made royally welcome. From 
the remarks of visiting lumbermen, it would seem that 
Mr. Stearns is in great favor as a gubernatorial candi- 
date. He is regarded as a level-headed business’ man, 
who has had sufficient experience and is broad enough 
to treat and deal with all interests in a fair and able 
manner. He is therefore regarded by lumbermen gen- 
erally as an ideal candidate for that high office. 

Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, Mich., followed their 
traditional custom of keeping open house for all comers. 
The punch bowl was a conspicuous figure and bore upon 
the cakes of ice floating in it the monogram of the 
company outlined in a striking manner. This company 
is now represented in the retail field by nine traveling 
men, making it a strong competitor for business, Besides 
Mr. Van Auken himself, the company was represented 
at Detroit by J. M. Hammond and Joseph Schneider. 

The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland 
O., has established ay office in Detroit, of which FE. C. 
Groesbeck, so well and favorably known to the trade, 
is the manager. This office will look after the busi- 
ness of Michigan and northern Indiana in particular. 
John Jenks, of this company, was present with Mr. 
Groesbeck at the meeting, and was kept busy shaking 
hands with his many acquaintances. 

James Cooper, of Briggs & Cooper, Saginaw, Mich., 
was not only prominent in the hemlock meeting, but in 
some way found an opportunity to attend nearly all 
the sessions of the other meetings. His company is 
engaged extensively in the manufacture of white cedar 
shingles. In addition to the product of their own mill 
at Nolan, on the Michigan Central, the firm has a num- 
ber of other mills cutting under contract, the shingles 
being made under the specific direction of this con- 
cern and all to conform to their specifications. “This,” 


Said Mr, Cooper, “accounts for the uniformity of our 


shingles. Our motto is how good and not how many 
each of cur mills can turn out; in other words, we have 
reversed the usual course and have put grade above 
quantity.” 

J. S. Bennett was up from Sandusky, and it seemed 
like old times to see him and his brother, Ira B. Bennett, 
together once more. Both of these gentlemen—the one 
at Sandusky and the other at Detroit—are preparing 
themselves to take care of the largest trade known in 
the prosperous history of their concern. 

It fell to the lot of E. B. Foss to do the honors for 
Bay City at the banquet. He stayed over to accompany 
the excursionists on Thursday morning to his home city. 
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Echoes of the Excursion. 


What the [lissouri Pacific Railroad Did. 


Now that the great excursion of the Missouri and Kan- 
sas retailers is in retrospect, now that “taps” have been 
sounded and the delightful trip is at an end, the retail- 
ers, their families and sweethearts dispersed to their 
various homes, it may be well to state a few facts regard- 
ing one of the most perfectly arranged and carried out 
excursion plans ever made by an American railroad. 
The Missouri Pacifie officials cannot be praised too 
highly for the successful ending of a thoroughly success- 
ful excursion of lumbermen. 

It was stated by President Costello to your corre- 
spondent, while that gentleman was on his way home 
from Kansas City to Liberty, Mo., last Friday night, 
that in his opinion this particular excursion was magni- 
ficently carried out by the railway officials. The trip 
was over the branch lines of the Missouri Pacific system 
to a large extent, where the steel is not as heavy as on the 
main lines, and where delays would not have been 
unexpected, and the vexatious and annoying incidents 
of such delays would hardly be criticised. A glance at 
the route traveled from Kansas City to Coffeyville, thence 
over the Fort Smith branch to Little Rock, thence over 
the Pine Bluff branch to that city, and from there to 
Alexandria, La., over the Houston, Arkansas Central & 
Northern, will show that the main line of the Missouri 
Pacific and Iron Mountain railroads was not touched at 
all by the special train. Under these circumstances the 
remarkable fact that the train reached Kansas City on 
its return trip exactly on time and without a single 
casualty or delay was, in Mr. Costello’s opinion, the 
highest tribute that could be paid to a great railroad. 
That this opinion was borne out by the entire party 
is best attested by the unqualified expressions of satis- 
faction when the train rolled into Kansas City last 
week Friday at 5:30 in the afternoon. 

The Missouri Pacific officials gave this special train 
every facility for making schedule time, side-tracking its 
local and through express trains on several occasions to 
allow it to pass. On the way home, at the junction point 
in the state of Kansas, where the Denver fast express 
train takes the line to Kansas City, the excursion train 
pulled in ten minutes ahead. ‘Telegrams were sent to 
Kansas City, asking permission to let the excursion run 
ahead of the fast express and this was granted by the 
Kansas City officials. A record-breaking run was the 
result and everybody was happy. 

Again, the Missouri Pacific people showed their cour- 
tesy in the case of two of the gentlemen who were 
unavoidably “left” at Little Rock on the way down, the 
company providing free transportation for them to New 
Orleans via Texarkana, and the two travelers met the 
party again at the Crescent City, delighted with their 
treatment at the hands of the railroad. Similar cour- 
tesies were extended the party on its return trip through 
Kansas, especially the stopping at many of the stations 
from Coffeyville up, and allowing the lumbermen to take 
other roads to their homes, instead of going to Kansas 
City and spending a night there before being able to 
return. These little attentions on the part of the rail- 
road evoked the heartiest thanks from the lumber deal- 
ers, who said that there was at least one railroad in the 
country that knew how to handle a big excursion crowd. 

The train was a very heavy one and was as difficult to 
haul over the track traversed as a train of thirty freight 
cars. ‘To the railroad men, or one who pauses to think 
of such a train making a schedule time, and returning 
without an accident of any sort, there can be but one 
conclusion to draw, and that is that the Missouri Pacific 
railroad is a model in its way for work of this sort. 

The officials at Kansas City and St. Louis were highly 
pleased at the successful termination of the excursion, 
as were the excursionists themselves, for the handling 
of a large crowd of this sort running on special schedule 
is alway fraught with more or less anxiety on the part 
of the railway people until it is all over. 


What [iajor E. S. Jewett Did. 


Major E. S. Jewett, city passenger and ticket agent at 
Kansas City for the Missouri Pacific system, was the 
most popular man on the trip by all odds. He is a 
veteran in handing big excursions, having been in charge 
of several parties to Mexico and elsewhere, and when he 
takes hold of a trip of this sort, he never sleeps. At 
every stop his first work is to disembark, read the orders 
carefully, and he knows exactly what he is doing when 
the train pulls out afresh. 

Major Jewett’s conduct of this particular excursion 
added fresh laurels to his already high reputation for 
such work, and the Missouri and Kansas retailers did not 
hesitate to express themselves very plainly regarding his 
splendid work. It is no easy task to take a party of 300 
people in a heavy train of nine coaches on a long trip 
of nearly 2,000 miles, without a hitch, and when at Little 
Rock last week Wednesday, some one of the lumbermen 
in Pratts hotel, while the party was taking supper, cried, 
“What’s the matter with Jewett? He’s all right. Who’s 
all right? Jewett.” <A ringing cheer went up, and the 
major was forced to climb up on a chair and make a neat 
little speech before the crowd was satisfied. It was at this 
point that a surprise was given him, President Costello 
taking him by the arm and presenting him with a gold 
locket set with a solitaire, on which locket was inscribed 
“Presented by the Missouri and Kansas Lumber Dealers 
to Major E. 8. Jewett, February 1, 1900.” Mr. Costello 
made a very neat speech in making the presentation, 
which rattled the major for a moment or so, but gather- 





ing himself together he said that this was one of the 
events in his life and that the lumber dealers and their 
wives and sweethearts were dearer to his heart than 
any party he had ever managed. He tried to go on, but 
his voice became husky and a good many of the party 
felt a lump rising in their throats. The little trinket 
was only a slight evidence of the feelings of the party 
and their appreciation of Major Jewett’s work, and he 
was warmly congratulated by hundreds of others after- 
wards for such a splendid performance of his duty. 

Aside from conducting the trip in such a careful and 
painstaking manner, the major used his large acquain- 
tance throughout the various points in the south to 
every advantage in the way of showing the lumber party 
little courtesies. For instance, the trip to Hot Springs 
was not thought of until the party had left Monroe on 
the way home. The major said that if the party wished 
to make a side trip to that famous resort and that if 
a poll of the train was taken, showing that the majority 
would like to go there, he would arrange by telegraph 
to have the train hauled from Little Rock to Hot Springs 
and return, at actual cost to the railroad. It did not 
take long to poll the excursionists, all but about twenty- 
five enthusiastically taking the proposition and “chipping 
in” the necessary amount to the cover the expenses. 
Major Jewett thereupon wired for permission and when 
the train rolled into Little Rock at 7 o’clock for supper, 
one of the sleepers was detached and sent to Kansas City 
on the regular train, carrying those who wished to 
return home that night, while the other sleepers were 
rushed down the main line of the Iron Mountain to 
Malvern and up the Hot Springs railroad to that famous 
resort, reaching there about 11 o’clock Wednesday night. 

Here again Major Jewett’s thoughtfulness was dis- 
played. Late as it was, he invited the gentlemen in the 
party to accompany him to the Arlington hotel and 
from thence he acted as guide, philosopher and 
friend, by showing the Kansans and Missourians a 
glimpse of the American Monte Carlo and giving them a 
touch of high life in a tour through the magnificent 
gaming establishments of that city. The party spent 
fully an hour at the Southern club, the most magnificent 
of all the gaming houses in Hot Springs—watched one 
well known New York race horse man lose $2,000 at 
roulette in less than twenty minutes and another well 
known sporting man win about the same amount at the 
faro tables. The glitter and brilliancy of the Southern 
club was too much for several of the lumbermen, who 
began to dig down in their pockets for tens and twenties, 
and tempt fortune at the roulette tables. The fickle god- 
dess, however, was not with the lumber dealers, and their 
chips soon found their way into the dealers’ hands. 
Major Jewett remained with the party until it was satis- 
fied with the night’s entertainment and then retired 
to the Arlington to make plans for the morrow. 

He was here, there and everywhere. No excursionist 
appealed to him in vain either for information or guid- 
ance to the points of interest. He was always ready and 
anxious to answer questions and conduct the excursion- 
ists through the various hotels, the United States Hos- 
pital and other buildings at Hot Springs, as well as to 
take them to the adjoining mountains, and when the 
train finally started for home at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, he resumed his duties with the same cheerfulness 
as though he had had eight hours’ sleep a night, instead 
of an average of three. 

It is therefore not surprising that the entire party 
tried to show its high appreciation of his work by pre- 
senting him with a slight trinket and by repeatedly 
cheering him whenever he appeared in one of the cars. 
May his shadow never grow less. 


Homeward Bound. 

After being wined, and dined, and feasted, and given a 
trip on the Mississippi river at New Orleans, and investi- 
gating the mysteries of the skidding process in the 
cypress swamps and listening to the voluptuous music at 
the French opera, and wearing the big red boutonnieres, 
which everybody in New Orleans wears, all in the party 
agreed with Catherine Cole, Louisiana’s most beautiful 
writer, in what she says about the Crescent City: “I 
look this way and see the salt crusted funnel of a West 
Indian steamer, or the red sails of a Barataria oysterman 
creeping up the Mississippi river. I look the other way, 
and over against the old walls of a New Orleans church- 
yard I see the black hulk of a Pontchartrain charcoal 
schooner creeping up the canal, her sails trailing like the 
broken wings of a gull. The tenor of the French opera 
struts by upon the streets, a red rose upon the lapel 
of his coat, while yonder goes an old market woman, her 
wooden sabots clacking along the market place. The 
bootblack on the corner whistles airs from ‘Les Hugue- 
nots’ or ‘Carmen,’ and dark eyes flash from the baleonies 
as bright as a Spanish dagger. The air is warm and 
moist, it kisses the skin with a touch as tender as the 
breath of love. And this is New Orleans—the king, 
the queen and all the royal family of winter resorts.” 

And so on Tuesday night, after four days in the 
delightful climate of Louisiana, the party was ready 
to turn homeward. The train left promptly at six 
o’clock and was soon rushing through the night toward 
Monroe, La. Everybody was tired and most of the 
excursionists went to bed at an early hour. 

Monroe was reached at about eight o’clock in the 
morning and the air was clear and cold as the party 
disembarked for breakfast. The train was switched into 
the heart of the town, where a sumptuous breakfast 
had been provided by the ladies connected with the 
Methodist church in that city. 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

It seems that on the down trip, arrangements had 


been made to give the lumbermen’s party a supper at 
the hotel at Monroe, which was some two miles distant 
from the station. Of course the managers of the 
excursion did not know this, and besides, the train did 
not reach Monroe until 10:30 at night going down. 
Fully one-third of the excursionists had retired, and 
the remainder of the party disembarked and sought 
the lunch houses in the immediate vicinity. A few 
of the more venturesome gave way to the solicitations 
of the hack drivers and were taken up town for twenty- 
five cents, were charged a high price by the hotel for an 
ordinary supper, and were “held up” by the above- 
named hackmen for fifty cents for the return trip. 
This was naturally irritating, although nothing was 
said by the excursionists. The hotel people, however, 
felt rather aggrieved, and one of the local papers gave 
the excursion party a severe calling down for not 
patronizing the hotel at such an unseemly hour. On 
the return trip, Major Jewett telegraphed to one of 
the Missouri Pacific agents at Monroe, who very 
promptly laid the situation before some of the prom- 
inent citizens, who stated that the ladies connected 
with the Methodist church there would see that a good 
breakfast was provided at a reasonable price. This was 
entirely satisfactory to the party, who repaired to a 
large hall and partook of a splendid breakfast, sizzling 
hot, for which they were only too glad to pay the ladies 
the regular hotel rates. The result was that the 
excursionists left Monroe charmed with their entertain- 
ment there and impressed the citizens that their inten- 
tions on going down had been all right, and that it 
really was not their fault that the hotel had not been 
patronized at that time. 

The sequel of this little episode is that when the 
train reached Little Rock that night on the way home, 
a long telegram was received and read by Maj. Jewett, 
thanking the excursionists for patronizing the ladies 
connected with the Methodist church at Monroe, and 
stating that the money they had left with them for 
breakfast had increased their little church fund to the 
extent of about $75 clear of all expenses, and extend- 
ing a cordial invitation for them to return. So much 
for the Monroe incident. 

It was on Wednesday during the trip up to Pine 
Bluff and Little Rock in southern Arkansas that the 
Hot Springs trip was planned and carried to a sue- 
cessful issue. It is an all day ride frim Monroe to Pine 
Bluff, and the country is not the most attractive in the 
world, so most of the party amused themselves with 
ecards and like recreation. The train was cheered as 
it passed through Pine Bluff, and reached Little Rock 
in time for supper. 

At about half past seven the special pulled out over 
the main line of the Iron Mountain railroad for Hot 
Springs, which was reached at 11 o’clock. 

A Day at Hot Springs. 

With the rising of the sun, 300 excursionists climbed 
out of their berths in the Pullmans and got ready for 
a day’s frolic among the mountains and the strange 
sights at Hot Springs. Most of them rendezvoused 
at the Arlington hotel, where Major Jewett was stop- 
ping, in order to get the benefit of the major’s advice. 
After breakfast, a visit was paid to the superintendent 
of the United States government property, who very 
courteously offered to place a guide at the disposal of 
the party, and show the lumbermen the entire town, 
so far as the government end of it was concerned. Most 
of the tourists gladly accepted this kind invitation 
and were shown through the United States army hos- 
pital and grounds and afterwards though the Mountain 
park, which the government is improving, as well as the 
public baths and some of the private ones. The trip 
was a decidedly enjoyable one and the thanking com- 
mittee got in its work again in the case of the govern- 
ment superintendent. En passant, Secretary Gorsuch 
had his hands so full during the entire trip that he left 
the resolution-making part of the program to the rep- 
resentatives of the lumber press, who immediately went 
into executive session and appointed themselves a stand- 
ing thanking committee for the party, as somebody had 
to be thanked about every fifteen minutes. 

One of the enjoyable features of the Hot Springs trip 
was the “burro” ride over the mountains around that 
resort. If a man had gone up in a balloon with a good 
strong pair of field glasses, he would have seen groups 
of lumbermen and their ladies scattered around all 
points of the compass within a radius of ten miles of the 
springs, which might have reminded him of a Boer 
scouting party in South Africa. Most of the tourists 
were cut.up in bunches of ten or twelve, and spent a 
large part of the day on these little “burros” which may 
be hired at Hot Springs for a mountain tour. 

Another feature of the day was a visit by a number of 
the ladies, properly chaperoned, to the Southern club, 
Hot Springs’ well known gaming house. The club 
extends the hospitality of its rooms to visiting ladies 
during the mornings, and if they care to tempt fortune, 
they are at liberty to do so, and in the case in question 
several of the fair sex purchased stacks of chips and 
went against roulette. But the sporting man has ne 
heart, and the dealers raked in these particular chips 
as relentlessly as though an old time gambler was 
bucking the tiger. The losses, however, were not heavy. 

Still another feature of the day was the band con- 
certs given at the various hotels, all of which were 
visited by the tourists. At the Arlington, the Eastern 
and the Park, splendid bands were giving their morning 
concerts and the lobbies of these hotels were well filled 
with Kansas and Missouri people. 

Big Jim Jeffries and Tommie Ryan were the dis- 
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tinguished guests at Hot Springs on the day when the 
lumbermen were there, and these two bruisers were 
eagerly looked over and commented upon by the visitors. 
Other celebrities of lesser fame were also at the springs, 
but the prize fighters attracted the most attention. 

The day passed rapidly and at four o’clock the excur- 
sionists departed on a special train for home. They 
reached Little Rock at seven o’clock, and, after spending 
an hour at Platt’s hotel for supper, they again entrained 
and were soon on the way toward Fort Smith. 

When morning broke on the following day, the train 
had reached Coffeyville, Kan., where breakfast was 
taken and a brief time given the party to hear the story 
of the Dalton gang, the bandits who were killed some 
years ago in this village while attempting to rob a 
bank. 

At nine o’clock the train started out for its long run 
to Kansas City and arived in the latter place exactly on 
time with as well pleased a bunch of excursionists as 
ever took a trip of this kind before, 


—_—s 





Notes. 


Paul Klein, one of the newly elected directors of the 
association, was a frequent visitor to the press state 
room during the trip. 

Miss Thro, of Boonville, Mo., and Miss Weaver, of 
Louisburg, Kan., were named “Missouri” and “Kan- 
sas” by President Costello, and were known by these 
names during the entire excursion. 

Harry C. Taylor, ex-president of the association and 
one of the most prominent members, took his family 
with him on the trip and reported that it was the most 
enjoyable excursion he had ever taken. At New Orleans, 
Mr. Taylor met one of his sons, who is buying yellow 
pine for the American Car & Foundry Company, and a 
family re-union was held at Denechaud’s hotel. 

Jess R. Lasswell and wife, of Mayetta, Kan,, were 
also members of the Taylor party. Mr. Lasswell runs not 
only a retail yard at Mayetta, but also has a large hay 
contract with some stock yards at St. Joe, Mo. Last 
year he built some extensive barns and this hay side- 
issue proved a profitable thing for Mr. Lasswell. 

D. G. Saunders, of Kansas City, contributed a great 
deal to the New Orleans end of the entertainment in 
his assistance to T. Gordon Reddy in the Bowie trip. 
Mr. Saunders is the western representative for the Wil- 
liam Cameron cypress mills. 

Albert Wallerstein, of the Radford Sash & Door Com- 
pany, of Chicago, decided to take the trip at the last 
moment, having telegraphed his concern for permission 
on the last day of the convention. He demonstrated his 
ability as an entertainer on the train and elsewhere, and 
nobody in the entire party was more thoughtful of the 
ladies’ ‘ comfort, or more popular among the men, 
than he. 

James St. John and wife, of Hutchinson, Kan., 
enjoyed the trip hugely. Mr. St. John is one of the 
veteran lumbermen of that state and has spent a 
large part of his life in the lumber business. 

Milo R. Harris, the retiring president, took in the 
trip with his family, and stated to your correspondent 
that he had never enjoyed an excursion so much before 
in his life. 

8. E. Carothers and wife, of St. Louis, also reported 
a splendid outing. Mr. Carothers is an ardent advocate 
of cypress, and spent much of his time in the smoking 
room of one of the Pullmans discoursing information 
about cypress for the instruction of his brother lumber- 
men. 

Barney J. Ehnts, wife and Miss Ehnts, of St. Louis, 
left the party at Little Rock on the return and went 
home direct via the Iron Mountain railroad. This 
party made a host of friends during the trip and their 
section in the Pullman was always surrounded by visi- 
tors. 

Mrs. H. C. Wood and daughter, of Kansas City, went 
down with the excursionists. Mrs. Wood is the wife of 
if. C: Wood, of Kansas City, a lumberman, and she is 
also a versatile newspaper corespondent., 

Mr. Kilpatrick, representing C. J. Carter, of Kansas 
City, is a native Louisianian, and was very much in 
demand in New Orleans as a guide to different parties 
of lumbermen. 


One of the lumbermen with a well known large appe- 
tite attended the trip to Bowie, La., where T. Gordon 
Reddy entertained the crowd. Reddy was “tipped” 
regarding this particular lumberman’s appetite and put 
up a special corps of waiters at his back to see that he 
was satisfied with the dinner. It is needless to say that 
he made no complaint, 


H. W. Darling, the Kansas representative of the 
Southern Cypress Company, arranged at Bowie, while 
the crowd was there, for a theater party that night at 
New Orleans. It had been the original intention of the 
Southern Cypress Company to give the excursionists 
a trolley ride in the city upon their return from the 
William Cameron mill, but this was impossible owing 
to the lateness of the hour. Mr. Darling therefore tele- 
graphed his company at New Orleans to purchase the- 
ater tickets for the entire party and they were distrib- 
uted on the train coming home. This was an entertain- 
ment on the part of the company which was highly 
appreciated by the visitors. 

A. M. Gloyd and wife and F. E. Gloyd and wife, of 
Kansas City, were popular members of the excursion 
party and entertained at card parties both going and 
coming. 


President James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., wears his 
new honors modestly. He stated that he had never 
before made a public speech to so large a party, and he 

yas called upon a number of times during the trip and 
acquitted himself in a dignified and pleasant manner. 
He is the soul of geniality and he made hosts of friends 
during the excursion. 

Secretary Harry Gorsuch says that the directors, who 
held an impromptu meeting on the train, have prac- 
tically decided that the next trip shall be a ten days’ 
or two weeks’ voyage on a specially chartered steamer 
around the great lakes in June or July, 1901, A Pacific 
coast trip is also in contemplation. 

W. E. Cooper, of the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
was unanimously chosen as the toastmaster, his ready 
flow of words and eloquence being well known by all those 
who attended the excursion. 


J. A. McClanahan, representing the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, at Kansas City, was always surrounded by a 
crowd, listening to his stories. 

Mr. Jones, who bears the soubriquet of “Deacon” 
Jones, represented the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
and added many new friends to his already large hst of 
Jumbermen during the excursion. 

Kodaks were very much in evidence and it is said that 
fully 5,000 snap shots were taken during the trip. Harry 
C. Taylor’s son had about 200 views, some of which were 
excellent and the whole will prove a valuable collection 
when finished. 


What the New Orleans People Did. 


The entertainment provided for the visitors while at 
New Orleans was of the most sumptuous character. The 
Southern Cypress Company left nothing undone to make 
the party comfortable and pleased with the town and 
their entertainment began from the moment the train 
stopped at Harvey, La., where Joseph Rathbone and 
Secretary McDowell showed the visitors through their 
plant, until they were ready to depart for their homes. 

The ferry boat excursion was a relevation to most of 
the party. The theater party on Monday night was 
highly appreciated and everything the Southern Cypress 
Company did in a private way was of the most hospit- 
able character. 

The entertainments given by Secretary McCarthy, of 
the Ruddock Cypress Company, and of 'T. Gordon Reddy, 
of the William Cameron mills, were both lavish in 
style, and they evoked the heartiest praise from all who 
participated in them. Both of these gentlemen did 
everything in their power to make the visitors feel at 
home at their respective mills, and the lumbermen were 
highly pleased with the reception which the Ruddock 
Cypress Company and the William Cameron mills offered 
to them. These two companies arranged their enter- 
tainments on very short notice, but both days passed 
off without a hitch and the hospitality was of the true 
southern kind. 

There was also some entertaining of a private character 
by the eypress people of New Orleans, who acted as 
guides to the visitors around the city, and entertained 
them at dinners, luncheons and in other ways, so that 
the retailers had very little time which was heavy upon 
their hands. 


Expressions of Appreciation. 


The following letters of appreciation, voted by the 
members of the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, have been forwarded by Secretary Gorsuch: 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 3, 1900. 

Colonel BE. 8S. Jewett, Passenger and Ticket Agent Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, Kansas City, Mo. Dear Sir: In 
accordance with instructions received from the 300 excur- 
sionists of the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber 
Dealers, who had the pleasure of your acquaintance on our 
recent trip to New Orleans, it becomes my privilege and 
very pleasant duty to assure you for our party of our 
esteem and good will. While the thanks of our excursion- 
ists are due and herewith expressed to the management of 
the Missouri Pacific railroad for its courtesies, which enabled 
the excursion to be given, at the same time we, one and all, 
feel that the success of the trip and the excellent manner 
in which our train was handled, from the time we left 
Kansas City until we returned, was due largely if not 
entirely to your untiring zeal and energy. We know that it 
is almost an impossible task to run an excursion train such 
as ours on schedule time, but this is what was done on our 
trip, and we all realize that this would not have been the 
case had you not exerted your efforts to the utmost. 

I can assure you that the small memento of the trip which 
you wear expresses only to a slight degree the appreciation 
of our entire party for your more than successful efforts in 
our behalf, that we might have a good time on this trip, 
and you are herewith tendered an invitation as the guest 
of honor on future excursions of our association wherever we 
may roam, whether to the balmy clime of the sunny south, 
the great lakes of the north, the cities of the effete east, or 
the sublime forests of the great northwest. Yours very 
respectfully, Harry A. Gorsucu, Secretary. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 8, 1900. 
Mrs. H. J. Herring, President Ladies’ Aid Society of 
Methodist Churca, Monroe, La. Dear Madam: Acting for 
the excursionists of the Missouri & Kansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers, and in accordance with a resolution unan- 
imously passed by them en route home, I have the pleasant 
duty to express to you and through you, to the members 
of your society, the thanks of our entire party for the cor- 
dial and kindly treatment extended by you to us. The 
breakfast at Monroe was one of the pleasant occasions of 
our trip, and one which will long be remembered. It was 
also especially appreciated by our people who were aware of 
the circumstances under which it was given, and because of 
the successful efforts of the ladies of your society to make 

our party feel that they were among friends. 

Your telegram to the effect that the breakfast had added 
aneat sum to your church fund was received and read to 
our party at Little Rock. It was received with applause 
and three cheers given for the Ladies’ Aid Society of Mon- 
roe. We are glad indeed that our mite will be devoted to 
such a worthy cause, and our best wishes are that the 
ladies of your society and the noble church which they repre- 

sent may live long and — Yours very respectfully, 

ARRY A. GorsucH, Secretary. 
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Southwest Trade Conditions. 





Interviews With Leading Retailers of the [Missouri 
& Kansas Association. 


While on the excursion to the south recently a large 
number of the members of the Missouri & Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers expressed themselves on trade 
conditions of the past year and the prospects for the 
coming season. The interviews form an interesting com- 
pendium of the volume of retail business in the south- 
western country during 1899 and furnish a groundwork 
on which to base a prediction for this year. They are 
as follows: 


J. C. Jones, Pleasant Hill, Mo.—Number of cars sold, 50; 
yellow pine, 45; white pine, 15; no cypress. Outlook for 
buiiding depends upon the price of lumber, 

ki. G. Swayze, Pomona, Kan.—Sales, 60 percent yellow 
pine, 20 percent white pine, 20 percent cypress. Outlook, 
poor, because of high freight rates. 

Miners’ Lumber Company, lat River, Mo.—Number of 
cars sold, 95; yellow pine, 75; shingles, 5; the balance white 
—_ shingles and sash and doors. Outlook for building 
Rood, 

T. I. Wiegner, Memphis, Mo.—Sold 58 cars; yellow pine, 
7; ved cedar, 5; balance white pine; no cypress. Outlook 
for building, none. . 

Jewel Lumber Company, Jewel City, Kan.—Number of 
cars, about 100; 80 percent yellow pine, 12 percent white 
pine, 8 percent cypress. Outlook will be retarded by the ad 
vances in freight rates and high wholesale prices. 

J. C. Burch & Co., Golden City, Mo.—-Number of cars 
sold, 52; cypress, 10 percent; yellow pine, 70 percent; 
white pine, 20 percent. Outlook for building good. 

J. L. Prunty, Wamego, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 60; 
cypress, none; yellow pine, 35 cars; white pine, 25. Out- 
look for building good. 

J. H. Butts & Co., Kingfisher, O. T.—Number of cars sold, 
110; cypress, 10 percent, yellow pine 75 percent, balance 
shingles. Outlook for building fair. 

Logan & Friend, Soldier, Coming, Blaine, Olsburg and Ios 
tona, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 800; cypress, 6 percent ; 
yellow pine, 66 percent ; white pine, 16 percent. Outlook for 
building good. 

L. C. Lewis & Co., Harbeyville, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 
50; cypress, 16 percent ; yellow pine, 66 percent ; white pine, 
16 percent. Outlook for building good. 

Logan & Brown, Holton, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 75; 
cypress, 124% per cent; yellow pine, 50 percent ; white pine, 
25 percent. Outlook for building medium. 

Potter Lumber & Improvement Company, Turon, Kan.— 
Number of cars sold, 25; cypress 5 percent; yellow pine, 93 
percent ; white pine, 2 percent. Outlook for building, trade 
retarded by advance in rates and in lumber; otherwise good. 

Scott & Lucas, Cherokee, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 50; 
cypress, 15 per cent; yellow pine, 80 percent; white pine, 5 
percent. Outlook for building not good because of advance 
in freight and high price of lumber. 

The T'andy Lumber Company, Columbia, Mo.—Number of 
ears sold, 75; cypress, none; yellow pine, 65 percent ; white 
pine, 10 percent. Outlook for building retarded by high 
freight rates. 

H. B. Bullen, Stillwater and Perry, O. I.—Number of cars 
sold, 100; cypress, 5 percent; yellow pine, 90 percent; red- 
wood and cedar, 5 percent. Outlook for building fair; would 
have been better but for high prices and advances in freight 
rates. 

J. . Brown, Jameson, Mo.—Number of cars sold, 50; yel- 
low pine, 50 percent; white pine, 50 percent. Outlook for 
building fair. 

W. EE. Bort, Kingfisher, O. T.—Number of cars sold, 150; 
cypress, 5 cars; yellow pine, 140 cars; white pine, none. 
— for building retarded by high freight and lumber 
rates. 

S. H. Chatten, Bushton, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 30; 
cypress, 2 cars; yellow pine, 20 cars; white pine, 8 cars. 
Outlook for building good. 

S. Hl. Chatten, Claflin, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 50; 
cypress, 3, and two of these lath; yellow pine, 40; white pine, 
7. Outlook for building fair. 

J. Thomas, Lecompton, Kan., by H. lL. Page.—Number 
of cars sold, 30; cypress, 1 car; yellow pine, 20 cars; white 
pine, 5. Outlook for building retarded by advance in whole- 
sale prices and advance in freight rates. 

LB. C. Parr & Co., by B. C. Barr, Guilford, Mo._-Number of 
cars sold, 86; cypress, 2; yellow pine, 15; white pine, 1%. 
Outlook for building retarded by advance in wholesale prices 
and freight rates. 

J. C. Bradley, Rossville, Kan.—-Number of cars sold, 45, 
and 4 cars lime and cement, 2 cars brick; cypress, 2 cars; 
yellow pine, 36 cars; white pine, 5 cars; oak, 2 cars. Out- 
look for building retarded by advance in freight and lum- 





er. 

J. Thomas, St. Marys, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 55; 
cypress, one-tenth car; yellow pine, two-thirds; white pine, 
one-third. Outlook for building retarded by advance in prices 
and high freight rates. 

B. I’. Blaker & Co., Amsterdam, Mo.—Number of cars sold, 
15; cypress, none; yellow pine, 99 percent. Outlook for 
building good. . 

Cherry Valley Lumber Company, Cherryvale, Kan.—Yellow 
pine principally. Outlook for building poor for retailer 
owing to advance In freight rates and high prices of lumber. 

Gloyd Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo.—-Number of 
ears sold, 500; cypress, 10 percent; yellow pine, 15 percent : 
white pine, 75 percent. Building will probably be retarded 
by high freight rates. About same as 1899. 

Megraw & Son, Fayette, Mo.—Outlook for building good. 

R. BE. Snodgrass, Pickering, Mo.—Number of cars sold, 32; 
cypress, none; yellow pine, 3; white pine, 24. Outlook for 
building not very good on accoynt of advance in material 
and freight rates. 

Watson-Crothers Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo.—Num- 
ber of cars sold, 150; cypress, 30; yellow pine, 100; white 
pine, 20. Outlook for building fair, if rates do not retard - 
too much. 

Delany Rawlins, Cowgill, Mo.--Number of cars sold, 25; 
cypress, none; yellow pine, about one-half; white pine, about 
one-half. Outlook for building good. 

J. E. Thro, Boonville, Mo.—Number of cars sold, 45 to 
50; cypress, 8 cars: yellow pine, 3 cars; white pine, 16 or 
17. Outlook for building only fair on account of prices and 
freight advances. ss 

James Costello, Liberty, Mo.—Number of cars sold, 65: 
cypress, 2 percent; yellow pine, 80 percent; white pine, 18 
percent. Outlook for building fairly good. 

J. P. Varbl, Liberty, Mo.—Number of cars sold, 60; yel- 
low pine, 30; white pine, 15. Outlook for building not good 
on account of high prices. 

Howe Lumber Company, Howe, Mo.—Number of cars 
sold, 50; cypress, 10; yellow pine, 25; white pine, 15. Out- 
look for building good. 

D. 8. Groomes, Weatherby, Mo.—Outlook for building very 
good if it were not for high freights. | 

D. T. Molony & Son, Morrow, Kan.—Number of cars 
sold, 45; cypress, none; yellow pine, three-quarters; white 
pine, one-quarter. Outlook for building splendid if not for 
freight advances and high prices. 

Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, Haddam, Kan.—Num- 
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ber of cars sold, 48; cypress, 1; yellow pine, 42; white pine, 
8. Outlook for building O. K. if it were not for the ad- 
vances in freight rates and the prices of material. 

Foster Lumbei Company, Kansas City, Kan.—Cypress, 
about 10 percent; yellow pine, about 60 percent; white pine, 
about 80 percent. Outlook for building good. 

Paul Klien, Utica, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 32; cypress, 
none; yellow pine, 30; white pine, 2. Outlook for building 
retarded by high freight rates and price of lumber. 

Bell Hardware & Lumber Company, Dighton, Kan.—Num- 
ber of cars sold, 51; cypress, none; yellow pine, 51; white 
pine, none. QOutlook for building retarded by high price on 
lumber and raise of freight rates. 

Chicago Lumber Company, ‘Topeka, Kan.—Outlook for 
building retarded by advance in freight and high prices of 
lumber. 

J. W. Metz Lumber Company, Kiowa, Kan.—Cypress, 10 
percent ; yellow pine, 10 percent. Outlook for building good, 
but retarded by the high prices of freight and material. 

The Home Lumber Company, Clay Center, Kan.—Yellow 
pine, 75 percent; white pine, 25 percent. Outlook for build- 
ing good. 

George H. Fullington, Idana, Kan.—-Number of cars sold, 
uncertain; cypress, 10 to 15 percent; yellow pine, 75 per 
cent ; white pine, 10 to 15 percent. Outlook for building fair, 
but retarded by high prices and advancing freight rates. 

Davison & Co., Peabody, Kan.—-Number of ears sold, 60; 
cypress, 1; yellow pine, 40; white pine, 1% Outlook for 
building retarded by advance in freight rates and high price 
of lumber. 

Ragon & Atwood, Oklahoma City, O. T.—Number of cars 
sold, 200; cypress, about 9; yellow pine, balance. Outlook for 
building fair. 

J. H. Tschudy Hardwood Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.—Cypress, 40 percent; oak and ash, 60 percent; yellow 
pine, none; white pine, pone. Outlook for building good 
and prices firm. 

Gallagher & Calbert, Warsaw, Mo.—-Number of cars sold, 
25; cypress, 5; yellow pine, 16. Outlook for building, poor, 
on account of high prices; consumers are using native lum- 
ber. 

I’. P. Dieus & Co., Ena, Mo.- 
cypress, 5; yellow pine, 52; white pine, 3. 
ing retarded by the advance in prices. 

A. Dicus & Son, Mound Valley, Kan. 


Number of cars sold, 60; 
Outlook for build 


Number of cars sold, 


50; cypress, 5; yellow pine, 45. Outlook for building 
retarded by the advance in prices. 

Vv. C. Dicus & Co., Cherryvale, Kan.—Number of cars 
sold, 200; cypress, 10; yellow pine, 188; white pine, 2. 
Outlook for building retarded by the advance in freight 


rates and prices of lumber. 

Hutchinson Lumber & Planing Mill Company, Hutchinson, 
Kan.—Number of cars sold, 100; cypress, about 38 percent ; 
yellow pine, about 95 percent; white pine, about 2 percent 
Outlook for building retarded by the advance in price of 
lumber and freight rates. 

James G. Kirkwood, Richland, Kan. 
low pine, 60 percent; white pine, 40 percent. 
building good. 

J. G. Kirkwood, Emporia, Kan \ 
pine, 70 percent; white pine, 20 percent. 
building fair. 

J. G. Kirkwood Lumber Company, Overbrook, Kan. 
Cypress, 5 percent; yellow pine, 48 percent; white pine, 30 
percent. Outlook for building good. 

Wilson & Hammond, Gwen, Kan.—Cypress, none; yellow 
pine, 50 percent; white pine, 40 percent; balance, western 


Cypress, none; yel- 
Outlook for 


Cypress, 5 percent ; yellow 
Outlook for 


cedar. Outlook for building poor; raise in freight rates 
shortens sales. 

J. H. Smith, Galena, Kan.—-Number of cars sold, 160; 
cypress, very little; yellow pine, 90 percent; white pine, 


very little. Outlook for building good. 

Hudson & Son, Windsor, Mo._—Number of cars sold, 61; 
cypress, 2 cars; yellow pine, 49; white pine, 10. Outlook 
for building good; much better than 1899. Advances in 
freights and prices are the only trouble. 

R. M. Mudgett, Blythedale, Mo.—Outlook for building, 
normal ; retarded by advance in rates and wholesale prices. 

Shain & Attebery, Atlanta, Mo.---Number of cars sold, 45; 
cypress, none; yellow pine, about 20 percent; white pine, 
about 80 percent. Outlook for building, fair; retarded by 
advance in freight rates and prices of material. 

H. C. Hyatt & Son, Butler, Mo.—Cypress, 7 percent; yel 
low pine, 84 percent; white pine, 7 percent. Outlook for 
building poor by reason of advance in freight and high 
prices. 

Badger Lumber & Hardware Company, Conway Springs, 
Kan.—-Cypress, 2 percent; yellow pine, 88 percent; white 
pine, 10 percent. Outlook for building poor by reason of 
advance in rates and prices. 

Wisconsin Lumber Company, Brookfield, Mo., and Limerus, 

Mo.—Number of cars sold, Brookfield, 65; Limerous, Mo., 41 ; 
cypress, none; yellow pine, 10 percent; white pine, 90 per- 
cent. Outlook for building not good, on account of high 
prices. 
H. R. Brasfield & Co., Unionville, Mo.—Number of cars 
sold, about 50; cypress, none; yellow pine, 40 percent ; white 
pine, 60 percent. Outlook for building not good; lumber too 
high. 

Badger Lumber Company, Arkansas City, Kan.—Cypress, 
5 percent; yellow pine, 80 percent; white pine and cedar, 
15 percent. Outlook for building not good on account of high 
railroad tariff. 

W. D. Grone, Parnell City, Mo.—-Number of cars sold, 40; 
cypress, 1; yellow pine, 10; white pine, 29. Outlook for 
building retarded on account of high prices and railroad 
rates. 

John A. C. Gordon, Wathena, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 
40; cypress, none; yellow pine, 60 percent; white pine, 40 
percent. Outlook for building retarded by high prices and 
advance in freight rates. "4 

Henry Vogt, Inmen, McPherson county, Kan.—Number of 
cars sold, 56; cypress, 4; yellow pine, 49; white pine, 3. 
Outlook for building not good on account of advance in rates. 

Kirkville Lumber Company (J. EH. Waddill, proprietor), 
Kirkville, Mo.—Outlook for building not good on account of 
advanced rates and high prices. 

. L. Nims, Winston, Mo.—Number of cars sold, 45; 
cypress, none; yellow pine, 60 percent; white pine, 40 per 
cent. Outlook for building retarded by advance in price and 
freight rates. 

George Kieffer, Cole Camp. Mo.—Cypress, none; yellow 
pine, 84 percent; white pine. 16 percent. Outlook for build- 
ing, hard to tell. as advanced prices retard business. 

Comstock & Stout, McLouth, Kan.—Number of cars sold, 
82; cypress, 2 cars; yellow pine, 20 cars; white pine, 10 
ears. Outlook for building poor on account of advance in 
freight rates and prices. 

Cc. E. Putnam & Co., Richmond, Kan.—Number of cars 
sold, about 35: cypress, about one-tenth; yellow pine, about 
seven-tenths: white pine, about two-tenths. Outlook for 
building good if freight rates are not advanced. 

M. R. Smith, Council Grove, Kan.—Cypress, 7 percent; 
yellow pine, 80 percent; white pine, 8 percent. Outlook for 
building fair: would be very good were it not for recent ad- 
vance in freights and price of lumber. 

J.W. Wilson, Neosha Falls and Piqua, Kan.—yYellow pine, 
80 percent. Outlook fair. 

Sabine Valley Lumber Company, Texarkana, Ark.—Cars 
sold, 487. of which 450 were yellow pine and 37 cypress. Out- 
look for buiiding this year good. 

J. M. Arnold, Lebo, Kan., sold out to D. O. McGee. Novem- 
ber 22. 1899.—Number of cars. 68: yellow pine, 45: white 
pine, 15; no cypress. Outlook poor on account of high 
prices. 

S.-W. Hogan, Yukon, 0. T.—-Number of cars, about 50; 


yellow pine, 45; cypress, 5; no white pine. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, Waketa, 
percent; yellow pine, 10 percent. 

John H. Tole, Liberty, Kan.—Number of cars about 15; 
cypress, 1; yellow pine, 14. Outlook moderate only on 
account of high freight rates and prices. 

S. B. Rohrbaugh, Ottawa, Kan.—Number of cars about 
45; cypress, 6; yellow pine, 36; white pine, 3. Outlook not 
good on account of freight rates. 

Rappelye & Bro., Bendena, Kan.—Number of cars, 80; 
yellow pine, two-thirds ; white pine, one-third ; cypress, none. 
Outlook good. 

Hoisington Lumber Company, Hoisington, Kan.—Number 
of cars, 44; yellow pine, 40; white pine, 3; cypress, 1. Out- 
look bad on account of freight advances. 

Cc. I. Lucas & Co., Robinson, Mo.—Number of cars, 35; 
yellow pine, one-half; white pine, one-half; cypress, 2. Out- 
look poor on account of high freights. 

C. N. Weller, Severance, Kan.—Number of cars, 30; half 
yellow pine and half white pine; 1 car cypress. Outlook poor 
on account of high freights. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, Burden, Kan.—Number of 
ears, 30; yellow pine, about 25; white pine, 3; cypress, 2. 
Outlook good if not retarded by high freights. 

I’. A. Amsden, Wellington, Kan.—Nearly all sales were of 
yellow pine; very few cars of white pine or cypress. ‘at- 
look depends upon freight rates. 

S. R. Getchell & Son, Williamsburg, Kan.—Number of cars, 
25; yellow pine, 19; white pine, 3; cypress, 3. Outlook 
good. Present prices a little high. 

Smith, Martin & Co., Hopkins, Mo.—Number of czars, 70; 
yellow pine, 15 percent; white pine, 75 percent, cypress, 
none; poplar and ash, 10 percent. Freight outlo~k bad; yel- 
low pine prices too high as compared with white pine. 

H. Morgenstern, Auburn, Neb.——Number of cars, 96; yellow 
pine, three-fifths; balance, white pine; cypress, 1 car. Out- 
look good. 

Evans & Thomas, Emporia, Kan.—yYellow pine, three-fifths ; 
white pine, one-fifth ; cypress, one-fifth. Outlook fair. Fear 
— the last advances in prices will be a blow to new build- 

ng. 

Milo R. Harris, Ottawa, Kan.—Nvuber of cars, about 50; 
yellow pine, 75 percent; white pine, 15 percent; cypress, 10 
percent. Outlook fair; building somewhat discouraged by 
advances in freights and prices of lumber. 

Miner & Frees, Bethany, Kan., Ridgeway, Hampton, King 
City, Carnesville, Gilmore City and Coffeyburg, Mo.—Out- 
look poor; prices too high. 

Charles P. Ivis & Co., Baldwin, Kan.—Yellow pine, eight- 
tenths; white pine, one-tenth; cypress, one-tenth. Outlook 
only fair; freights too high. 

William Rand, Lyndon, Kan.—Number of cars, 50; yel- 
low pine, 42; white pine, 2; cypress, 6. Outlook not good. 

Williams & Robeson, Galena, Kan.—Number of cars, 363; 
yellow pine, 361° white pine, 1; shingles, 1. Outlook not 
good. 

A. HI. Showalter & Co., Kingfisher, 0. T.—Number of cars. 
55; yellow pine, nine-tenths; white pine, one-tenth. Outlook 
fair. 

D. G. Saunders, agent, Kansas City, Mo.—yYellow pine, 
two-thirds; cypress, one-third. Outlook good if freights are 
not advanced. 


Association News. 


National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Formal announcement is made of the annual meet- 
ing of the above association, to be held at Baltimore, 
Md., on Wednesday and Thursday, March 7 and 8, 1900. 
Details of the meeting have not yet been prepared, but 
it presumably will be held in the Hotel Rennert,, and 


Outlook poor. 
I. T.—Cypress, 90 
Outlook good. 

















the first session will probably begin at about eleven 
o’clock the morning of March 7. In this connection 


the following announcement as to rates is to be sent 
out by Secretary E. F. Perry, 16 Broadway, New York. 

We have succeeded in getting from trunk line associations 
east of the Mississippi river a rate of one fare and one-third 
for the round trip for those who purchase their tickets going 
three days before March 7 and who return not later than 
three days after March 8, Sundays not included. The reduc- 
tion is made on the certificate plan, and conditional on there 
being not less than 100 persons holding certificates in attend- 
ance; certificates to be obtained from ticket agents ac the 
starting point, showing payment of full first-class fare of not 
less than 75 cents to place of meeting. Agents at ail impor- 
tant stations and coupon ticket offices are supp)i2d with cer- 
tificates. Remember that anyone attending the meeting may 
purchase a ticket at the reduced rate, whether they are mem- 
bers of this association or not. The above {s subject to cor- 
rections and further information, which may be had at this 
office. 

rorororre—rreaer 
Connecticut Lumber Dealers. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation of Connecticut will be held in Republican hall, No. 
110 Temple street, New Haven, Wednesday, February 14, 
1900, at 10:30 o’clock. 

The election of officers, consisting of president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, three directors for three years, 
insurance director, and to fill any vacancy there may be, 
will take place. 

A report of the work done during the past year will be 
made. 

Members having special subjects which they desire to 
bring up wil\ kindly notify the secretary in advance so that 
a place may be reserved for them. 

All dealers in the state not members are cordially invited 
to join with us. and every member is urged to be present 
that this may be the most enjoyable and successful meet- 
tng yet held, and to bring with him some dealer, either retail 
or wholesale, who is not a member. 

CHARLES D. BARNES, President. 
WILLIAM H. Jupp, Vice President. 
Louis A. MANSFIELD, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The annual meeting of the association will be followed 
by the annual dinner, which will be held at the New 
Tontine hotel, Church and Court streets, at 2 o’clock 
sharp, Wednesday, February 14. The committee having 
the affair in charge is composed of Charles 8. DeForest, 
Everett J. Lake, J. Gibb Smith, George A. Alling and 
Louis A. Mansfield. 


Wisconsin Retailers to Meet in Milwaukee. 

Paul Lachmund, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was a visitor at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
the Leland hotel, Tuesday and Wednesday. On his way 
to Chicago, Mr. Lackmund stopped in Milwaukee, and 
concluded arrangements for the coming annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin association. It will be held in Milwau- 
kee, Tuesday and Wednesday, February 27 and 28, and 
the headquarters will be at the St. Charles hotel. 

The Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, of Mil- 
waukee, has secured a rate of a fare and a fifth for the 


round trip to Milwaukee from Wisconsin points for a 
period covering the last two weeks of the month, and 
by having the meeting on the dates above stated, advan- 
tage can be taken of the low rate, which should insure 
a large attendance at the meeting. 
eee 
Mr. Thompson Chosen Secretary. 

John S. Thompson, manager of the Anson-Hixon 
Company’s factory at Merrill, Wis., was selected as 
secretary of the Wisconsin Valley Lumberman’s Asso- 
ciation by the committee to whom the matter was 
referred to fill the vacancy. He succeeds H. H. Foster, 
of the Merrill Lumber Company, whose business prevents 
him from longer continuing in that capacity. Mr. 
Thompson will fill the bill in every way. 





THE SAW AND ITS MAKER. 
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fact that the original investment of $60,000 was 
increased to $1,500,000, and for many years paid an 
annual dividend on that capital of 12 to 15 percent. Mr. 
Atkins was obliged to go into this business in the ’70’s, 
when for a time his health was in a precarious condi- 
tion and the doctors advised him to make a change 
of that kind temporarily. 

Another commercial enterprise in which Mr. Atkins 
has just pride, one that has been of great benefit to the 
commercial interests of Indianapolis, is the Manufac- 
turers’ Natural Gas Company. This is an independent 
company formed for the purpose of furnishing gas to 
the manufacturers of the city. Mr. Atkins has held 
the office of president of this company and is a member 
of the board of directors. His co-operation and per- 
sonal work have been most hearty, efficient and far- 
sighted in the matter of procuring leases and in erect- 
ing the most complete pumping stations in the state. 
Mr. Atkins has also been connected with various other 
business undertakings, to all of which he has given his 
usual careful and conscientious attention. 

A leading business man of Indianapolis has said: 
“The impulse and encouragement given to manufactur- 
ing in Indianapolis by Mr. Atkins can never be meas- 
ured. He has in every way been a valuable and public- 
spirited citizen. He is a man of the strictest integrity 
and unflinching in his adherence to what he believes 
to be right. He is a man of metal as true as the steel of 
which his famous saws are made.” Another says: “I 
first knew him in 1866, when he occupied a small shop. 
At that early period, working at the anvil himself with 
one or two assistants, he created such demand for his 
goods that customers soon had to place their orders 
in advance, and so it has been ever since. He is a man 
of indomitable energy and courage, as shown by the 
difficulties he overcame, starting single-handed and alone 
to compete with the leading manufacturers of the east. 
He is a remarkable business man and in him there is 
the rare combination of inventor and financier, both of 
these talents being developed to a remarkable degree. 
No history of the material interests of the state of 
Indiana would be complete without a record of what this 
man has accomplished; and what an object lesson the 
simple annals of his life are to the ambitious youth of 
today!” 

Mr. Atkins is very retiring in disposition, not min- 
gling much in club or social life. At the same time he 
takes a great interest in outside matters and isamember 
of the Baptist church, the Commercial club, the Colum- 
bia club and the Contemporary club; also the Board 
of Trade, and is the oldest living member of Marion 
Lodge A. F. & A. M. 

He is a man of fine physique, tall, erect and dignified 
but at the same time extremely pleasant, and has a 
fund of humor, being very fond of hearing a good anee- 
dote as well as being able to tell many amusing inci- 
dents in his own experience. 

In his tastes he prefers the quiet of his own home, the 
companionship of his family and friends and the enjoy- 
ment of his books. His library is one of the most com- 
plete and one of the largest private collections in the 
country. He is inclined to the scientific more than to 
romance. He reads all the English and American maga- 
zines and reviews which note the progress of the world 
in all departments of literature, science and politics. 

He is greatly beloved by his employees, as is evidenced 
by the fact that on New Year’s day of this year they 
assembled in the factory and called him to them to pre- 
sent him with a solid silver tea and coffee service of 
exquisite design and workmanship, the gift of his sev- 
eral hundred employees. He is still the active president 
of the corporation controlling the business which he 
founded in 1856-57, as already stated, and which was 
incorporated in 1885 and now has a capitalization of 
$600,000. 

Mr. Atkins has always taken great interest in those 
associated with him in business. He was one of the earlier 
advocates of co-operation, and introduced a system in 
his saw business by which every employee, from the 
officers to the humblest laborer, receives a substantial 
share in the profits. The amount distributed in pros- 
perous years has amounted to several thousand dollars 
per annum. He has encouraged the younger men asso- 
ciated with him in the official management; giving them 
an opportunity to acquire an interest in his business 
on a most generous basis. His liberality is character- 
istic, and, while it has been entirely without ostenta- 
tion, if his assistance both to individuals and ‘public 
enterprises and charitable objects were made known, he 
would be recognized as among our leading philanthro- 
pists. 
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INDIANA HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS. 





An Almost Complete Attendance of the Association [embership at the Annual Meeting at 
Indianapolis—Complaint on Heavily Advanced Freight Rates—A Petition to 
the Railroad Companies Formulated—Election of Officers 
Fund for Paris Exposition Display. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 1.—-The business experiences 
of the Indiana hardwood manufacturers during the past 
year can be simply and briefly told. All has been well 
with them, and there was little to demand their atten- 
tion at their second annual convention except some 
inequalities in local freight rates, which it was felt the 
railroads would be willing to adjust when the matter 
was properly presented to them. In some other lines 
the year’s prosperity, with a few evils to be corrected 
by associated effort, has led to some indifference to asso- 
ciation work; but here no such disposition was mani- 
fest, the attendance being practically unanimous, with 
several new names added to the list, and a loyal attend- 
ance at the business session. 

The Convention Proceedings. 

The Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association held 
its second annual meeting this afternoon at the Grand 
hotel, with twenty-six firms represented out of the 
twenty-eight who have been members during the past 
year, the total attendance being between thirty and 
thirty-five. President Sam Burkholder presided, with 
T. J. Christian acting as secretary pro tem., in place of 
his brother, H. EK. Christian, who sent in a letter of 
resignation because of his removal from Indianapolis. 

The secretary and treasurer’s reports showed $59 
collected in dues during the year, and $47.76 disbursed. 

The Local Freight Rate Question. 

The chair introduced the subject of local freight 
rates, saying that the advance had been as high as 50 
to 100 percent in some instances. A general discussion 
upon the subject ensued, and the ideas brought out were 
embodied in a petition to the railroads drawn up by a 
committee appointed for the purpose, composed of T. J. 
Christian, Indianapolis; James T’. Buckley, Brookville; 
Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle; I. N. Lake, Indian- 
apolis; Henry Maley, Edinburg. The committee retired, 
and the petition brought in after a considerable recess 
was as follows: 

Petition to Railroads. 


To the Freight Departments of the Various Railroads Oper- 
ating in theState of Indiana: We,the members of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, representing the manu- 
facturers and shippers of hardwood lumber and logs in the 
state of Indiana, wish to respectfully call your attention to 
certain inequalities in the freight rates on lumber and logs, 
and some excessive and burdensome charges within our state. 

We recognize that under the changed conditions operating 
today, you are justified in making some reasonable advance, 
but advances have been made in some instances amounting 
to 100 percent on short hauls, and such advance seriously 
disarranges our business and is unjust and burdensome. For 
instance: The lumber rate from Greencastle, Ind., to Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was formerly 4 cents, but since January 1 said 
rate has been raised to 8 cents. 

Instance No. 2: The lumber rate from Crawfordsville, 
Ind., to Indianapolis, Ind., was formerly 3% cents. Since 
January 1 said rate has been raised to 7 cents. 

Instance No. 3: The lumber rate from Amo, Ind., to 
Indianapolis, Ind., was formerly 3% cents. Since January 1 
said rate has been advanced to 7 cents. 

Instance No. 4: The rate from Montezuma, Ind., to 
Indianapolis, Ind., was formerly 5 cents. Since January 1 
it has been advanced to 8 cents. 

Instance No. 5: The rate from Jamestown, Ind., to Indian- 
apolis was formerly 3% cents. Since January 1 the rate has 
been raised to 7 cents. 

.. These are by no means all the instances we could cite, but 
they are cases taken at random to convince you of the neces- 
sity of revising your local freight traffic on lumber. 

Logs. 

In the matter of saw logs we wish to respectfully call 
your attention to the fact that the timber supply of the 
state of Indiana has become so small that we must depend 
on shipping logs by rail. The large bodies of timber are 
nearly all cut, but there is still much scattered timber, and 
if the railroads will treat us so we may be able to gather this 
up and railroad it to our mills we may do a lumber business 
for many years. If they do not enable us to do this we must 
go out of business. and the railroads will lose our freight. It 
does not seem to us that the log rate should be advanced. 
Logs can be hauled on the cheapest class of cars and with no 
risk of damage, and there is so much offal in logs that it 
takes three cars of logs to make one of lumber. 

All of the roads have raised their rate on logs since Janu- 
ary 1 from 50 percent to 100 percent and have made a 
minimum rate of 40,000 pounds a car. We respectfully sub- 
mit that in many cases it is impossible to get 40,000 pounds 
of logs on a car, and we petition you not to make the mini- 
mum rate on logs exceed 30,000 pounds a car. Such a raise, 
both in rates and weight, is a serious handicap to our busi- 
ness, and renders it difficult for us to compete with hard- 
wood lumbermen of other sections. 

We have-endeavored in the foregoing to respectfully call 
your attention to some facts for consideration, to the end 
that you may do us justice and not cripple our business. 
Under present conditions you haul the logs and the lumber. 
If the freight rates are excessively advanced you will lose 
the hauling of both, for it will drive us out of business. 

In conclusion, we respectfully petition you to consider the 
matters herein set forth, and give them your early considera- 
tion. 


It was understood that the petition was to be for- 
warded by mail to all the railroad people interested, and 
to be followed up by the committee with personal work 
among the general freight agents. 

Election of Officers. 

A committee on nominations was appointed, composed 
of T. J. Christian, Indianapolis; Charles H. Barnaby, 
Greencastle, and A. B. Armstrong, Kokomo. 

The committee reported the following nominations, 
and the ticket was unanimously elected: 

President—S. Burkholder, Crawfordsville. 

Vice-President—Henry Maley, Edinburg. 


Secretary—James Buckley, Brookville. 
Treasurer—W. 8. Wickard, Indianapolis 


W. A. Bennett, of Cincinnati, was introduced as being 
present in behalf of an exhibit at the Paris exposition, 
and addressed the meeting as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association: I came 
here today to see you people in regard to the Paris exposi- 
tion exhibit of forestry. You have all been circularized on 
this question by Mr. Burkholder and ourselves down at the 
home office; and I don’t know that there is anything more 
that I can say at this time, except that nothing substantial 
has come in from Indiana yet. All other sections of the 
country are being heard from in fine shape. Baltimore has 
undertaken to raise $10,000 in order to pay for the build- 
ing and present it as her donation. She may not get all 
of that, but $5,000 of it is already in sight. All over the 
country hardwood men are subscribing liberally. We have 
all made money, and this is a good chance to be advertised 
cheaply abroad. Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Nashville, 
Memphis, Norfolk, and the yellow pine men throughout the 
south are coming to the front, and Indiana should cer- 
tainly do her share; and I would like to see a subscription 
paper going the rounds here today. I don’t want any of 
you to put down subscriptions for less than $50. Of course 
we will accept them for a smaller sum, but you can all well 
efford to give the amount indicated. Mr. Buckley here 
joined the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, and the very 
first thing after he joined we assessed him $50 for the Paris 
exhibit—and it will pay him a hundredfold, or any of the 
other fellows here who go into it. 

The exhibit will be confined to strictly commercial hard- 
woods, such as are graded on the rules, and no freaks or 
anything of that kind will be allowed; and the grade will 
be if anything lower than it really should be. As you are 
all aware, the export business of this country has been in 
the hands of a few, and we feel that the other people are all 
entitled to a share in it by subscribing to this fund. 
We ere almost through with our work, and the names are 
going forward daily of those who subscribe. The names of 
all those who subscribe will be printed in the official catalog 
which will be sold on the grounds, and which will go to all 
parts of the wor!d. ‘That, besides the literature we will 
get out in three or four languages advertising your business, 
I think will be of great benefit to you. The catalog will 
give your name and postoflice address and the kinds of lum- 
ber you deal in. 

I don’t know what further I can say. I believe in adver- 
tising—believe in it at home as well as abroad; and I believe 
those of us who have stuck to the lumber newspapers pretty 
closely have got along very nicely, and I think that the 
advertising benefit of the Paris exposition, with our adver- 
tisements in the papers on this side, and the help we will 
have from them, will be a great benefit to us. I will also 
say to you frankly that the thing is in such shape that the 
man who gives $1,000 will derive no more direct benefit from 
it than he who gives $100, and his name will be published in 
the catalog in just the same way. 


James Buckley—One thing that Mr. Bennett neg- 
lected to mention is that many men do not subscribe 
because they say they are not exporters. But the more 
lumber exported out of the country the better market 
we can get here, because there is less lumber to compete 
with. 

A subscription paper was then drawn up, and was 
signed by 

S. Burkholder, for J. P. Walter Lumber Company, Craw- 
fordsville. 

Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle. 

Gladden Lumber Company, Indianapolis. 

Henry Maley, Edinburg. 

“ach of the above subscribed $50. Further subscrip- 
tions are expected from the membership outside of 
Indianapolis, and Mr. Bennett will remain over till 
tomorrow in order to assist T. J. Christian in an attempt 
to raise $500 among Indianapolis dealers. 

At 5:30 the convention adjourned, 


The Banquet. 


At seven o’clock the members gathered in the hand- 
some little banquet hall of the Grand hotel for the 
banquet. Upon the menu Indiana quail and Mumm’s 
extra dry figured prominently, while the feast of good 
things offered by the impromptu speeches was up to an 
equally high mark. 

Among the speakers were 8, Burkholder, compliment- 
arily referred to as the best president the association 
has ever had, being in fact its only president, and 
re-elected for another term; Henry Long, son of the 
senior member of the Long-Knight Lumber Company, 
Indianapolis, and Secretary John M. Pritchard, of the 
same company; H. M. Nixon, of the H.M.Nixon Lumber 
Company, Chicago; A. J. McCausland, of the A. J. Me- 
Causland Lumber Company, Chicago; Albert Cone, of 
the American Lumberman; E, H. Defebaugh, of Barrel 
and Box, Louisville; Henry Maley, whose response to the 
vociferous calls for an address was to recount the story 
of the speaker at an old settlers’ meeting, who began, 
“Ladies and Gentlemen: This country was once a 
howling wilderness ” here he forgot the rest of his 
carefully memorized address, and ended: “—and I wish 
that it was yet,” and sat down; Ransom Griffin, 
who was permitted to speak because he was a pretty 
good fellow, and Mr. Seeley, of E. C, Atkins & Co., who 
announced that he was present in the interests of the 
Hoo-Hoo concatenation to follow, and the scheduled 
time for which had arrived. At 9 minutes past 9, there- 
fore, the greater part of those present adjourned to a 
chamber which had been prepared for the Hoo-Hoo rites. 


Notes. 


In the discussion over local freight rates, it was con- 
ceded that some advance would be reasonable; but it was 
contended that the advance should be uniform. Various 
railroad people were quoted as saying that an adjust- 





ment was necessary and doubtless would be promptly 
made; but it was also felt that the present rate had 
been thrown out largely as a feeler in order to see 
how much of an advance the trade would stand. Messrs. 
Roach and Barnaby had been caught on shipments of a 
number of cars before having received advices of the 
advance in rate. Mr, Roach adjusted his by finally 
getting the cars through on the minimum weight; and 
Mr. Barnaby by paying the full rate asked, the only 
adjustment which seemed to be possible in his case. 

H. R. Pierce, who looks after the interests of the 
Lackawanna line in the state of Kentucky, was at the 
banquet, having just come through from Louisville. He 
had registered a vow to kill the first man who started 
to talk Kentucky politics to him. 

Henry Maley had no kicks to offer on the freight rate 
question, his rate to Indianapolis having been advanced 
by half a cent, and to Chicago and Grand Rapids | cent. 
When asked how this happened with but two roads com- 
peting, when other points with three roads had suffered 
advances up to 100 percent, he brought down the house 
by suggesting, “Well, maybe it was because we were pay- 
ing the full rate before.” 

W. A. Bennett, in his remarks at the banquet, referred 
to the proposed universal inspection system of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, which it is pro- 
posed shall be recognized all over the wor'd. This plan 
is nearly ready to be put into actual operation. 

The banquet was gotten up on such short notice that 
there was not time to prepare a printed menu, but it 
was otherwise an elaborate affair. Instead of menu 
cards the waiters distributed complimentary copies of 
the art calendar of E. C. Atkins & Co., showing pretty 
women dressed in the fashions in vogue at different 
periods of the century. Those present did not profess 
to be up in such matters, but they all took the calendars 
home with them, probably to give to their wives. 


Those Present. 


Hi. M. Nixon, H. M. Nixon Lumber Co., Chicago. 

S. P. Burkholder, J. P. Walter Lumber Co., Crawfordsville. 
James T. Buckley, Brookville. 

B. H. Ervin, BE. P. Ervin, Franklin. 

W. E. Talbert, Greensburg. 

A. B. Armstrong, Armstrong-Landon Co., Kokomo. 

W. W. Garrott, Frankfort. 

George M. Waters, New Palestine. 

Henry Maley, Maley, May & Maley, Edinburg. 

O. Gladden, Gladden Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

Frank May, Maley, May & Maley, Evansville. 

Cc. J. Roach, D’Heur & Swain Lumber Co., Seymour. 

W. S. Wickard, J. H. Murray & Co., Indianapolis. 

S. A. Willams, Cincinnati, O. 

J. T. Gist, Indianapolis. 

W. H. McIntire, DeWitt-McIntire Lumber Co., Oakland City. 
J. A. Fawcett, L. J. Fawcett & Son, Bloomfield. 

J. B. Magers, Jamestown. 

W. J. Roach, Indianapolis. 

W. W. Knight, Long-Knight Lumber Co., Indianapolis. 

A. B. Garret, Nicola Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

A. J. McCausland, A. J. McCausland Lumber Co., Chicago. 
Cc. Hf. Barnaby, Greencastle. 

I. N. Lake, Adams & Raymond, Indianapolis. 

Cc. N. Putnam, I. F. Force, New Albany. 

J. A. Hillenbrand, Hillenbrand & Mitchell Co., Batesville. 
T. J. Christian, Indianapolis. 

W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, O. 

H. R. Pierce, Lackawanna Line, Louisville, Ky. 





CALENDAR NOTICES. 


The American Lumberman is in receipt of birdseye views 
ofthe four plants of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, located 
respectively at Frostville, Ark., Allentown and Zwolle, La., 
and Lufkin, Tex. ‘The four are grouped together under one 
glass and framed in some of the company’s famous yellow 
pine, finished in the natural color of the wood. The whole 
makes a very effective advertisement for the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company. 

The Winona Lumber Company, Winona, Minn., sends out 
a neat little pocket stamp case with interleaved calendar 
leaves for 1900. They might as well have included a cal- 
endar for 1901, as the book looks as though it would easily 
last through two years and be prized by its owner. It is 
beautifully covered with white celluloid, the front bearing 
an imitation of an envelope front, canceled postage stamp 
and all. 

“Writing to Papa” is the title of the handsome calendar 
issued by William EK. Hill & Co., the well known saw mill 
machinery men, who report businesss humming in that line 
ut Kalamazoo at the present time. 


The Frank T. Clark Company, Limited, which has suc- 
ceeded Cooke, Clarke & Co., at Norfolk, Va., sends out a neat 
calendar entitled, ‘‘Played Out,” representing a little girl and 
her two canine playmates. 

T. M. Richardson & Son, wholesale lumber dealers at 
Houston, Tex., have chosen a subject of historical as well as 
of artistic interest for their calendar—a beautiful photo- 
gravure of the Shakespeare memorial building at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Nasselbusch’s beautiful “Florentine Girl” is reproduced in 
colors in a most effective way upon the calendar of Dill «& 
Roehle, of Baltimore, Md. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, 0O., 
sends out a “yellow calendar.”’ The only reason that yellow 
ink wasn’t used in printing it was that it wouldn’t show on 
the yellow paper. It consists of twelve sheets, one for each 
month, each bearing seasonable suggestions, none of which 
get very far from the Yellow Poplar Lumber (ompaun). 
Altogether it is quite a contribution to yellow literature. 

The calendar issued by William S. Taylor & Co., Philadel- 
phia, wholesalers, consits of a birdseye view of their build- 
ings and wharves. 


It isn’t often that Wagstaff, of Oshkosh, is behind time on 
any proposition, but Father Time certainly got the start of 
him this year by about thirty days. In other words Wag- 
staff's calendar for 1900 is just out. Perhaps the delay is 
excusable—at any rate Wagstaff seems to think so—and he 
certainly has one of the most convenient calendars that 
has reached the office of the Lumberman. It has a sheet 
for each week with a space for memorandum for every day. 
With each sheet is given also a complete calendar of the 
year. At the bottom of the card on which the sheets are 
mounted and in plain view at all times, is this legend: 
“Today's memorandum should read, Get Wagstaff’s prices on 
white pine, hemlock and hardwood lumber and white cedar 
shingles.” At the bottom of each weekly sheet Wagstaff 


indulges in various philosophical observations which make 
interesting reading and also constantly impresses upon the 
user of the calendar that there is really only one place to 
buy lumber. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 


Bessemer—The T. J. Martin Company has been incor- 
porated by J. T. and W. L. Martin and J. H. Reed for the 
manufacture of woodenware, with capital stock of $2,000. 

Cooks Springs—L. Cook has been succeeded by T. 
Johnson & Co. 

Mobile—The Hand Lumber Company, of Dolive, 
bought out the McMillan Cypress Company. 


Arkansas. 


Clifford—The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. 

Fort Smith—The Honsberger Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Hot Springs—J. R. Loyd has been succeeded by Loyd & 





has 


Hale. 

Morrillton—W. T. Mosley & Co. have been succeeded by 
Marshall & Mosley. 

Rogers—J. S. Marshall has been succeeded by Marshall & 
Merrill Bros. 

California. 

Fresno—The Pine Ridge Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by J. F. Rench, H. Peterson, Rose Peterson, J. H. 
Shade and W. H. McKenzie, of Fresno, with capital stock of 
$15,000. 

Florida. 

Fernandina—Duryee & McCabe recently began business. 

Tallahassee—The Jacksonville Forwarding Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 by F. C. 
Bogart and others. 

Jacksonville—J. M. Des Rochers and Cheves & Phinney 
haye consolidated as the Cheves & Phinney Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Colorado. 

Berthoud—The C. M. Tilton Lumber Company and An- 

drew Fairbairn have been succeeded by Fairburn & Par- 


rish. 
Fort Collins—J. R. Parks has been succeeded by S. B. 
Purdy. 
Georgia. 
Fitzgerald—The Linder Lumber Company is out of busi- 
ness. 
Milan—Reynolds & Harris have moved to Oswald. 
Montezuma—H. Daniels & Co. are out of business. 
Pidcock—J. L. Carnan has been succeeded by Vanderbilt 
& Hopkins. 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The John Sargent Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $5,000. 

Dietrich—Harris & Wendt have been succeeded by Wendt 
Bros. 

Evanston—The National Match Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $250,000. 

Greenview—James Tripp & Son have been succeeded by 
Tripp Bros. 

Joliet—The Joliet Sash & Door Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Joliet Sash & Door Factory. 

Laura—Walter C. Shaw has been succeeded by Charles C. 
Davis & Co. 

Meadows—Clandon & Castle have engaged in business. 

Richview—S. P. Cooper has been succeeded by J. W. 
Stanton. 

Watseka—F’. Brandenburg has been succeeded by Guild 
Bros. 
Weldon—S. Hand & Co. have been succeeded by Allen & 

and. 

Whitehall—J. B. Thomas has been succeeded by the White- 
hall Lumber Company. 

Indiana, 


Bedford—The Lanz-Fry Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $4,000 by Charles Lanz and 
Otis and J. S. Fry. 

Burnside—Lewis & Alsever recently began business. 

Crawfordsville—Voris & Cox have been succeeded by Gould, 
Oliver & Martin—The Indiana Match Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Knox—S. C. Close & Co. have sold out to W. H. Bollman. 

Laporte—A. Backhaus & Co. are reported sold out. 

Milford—The Eagle Manufacturing Company has been 
succeeded by the Milford Planing Mill Company. 

Monticello—The Monticello Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Monticello Lumber & Coal Company. 

Rensselaer—The Sayler-Bayles Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Nowels-Sayler Lumber Company. 


lowa, 


Anita—Mason & Chase are reported to have sold out to 
the Fullerton Lumber Company, of Sioux City. 

Blencoe—Cunningham & Gray have been succeeded by 
Gray, Wilkinson & Munger. 

Brooklyn—TY. J. Holmes & Son have sold out to Sterling 
& Talbott. 

Cotter—Lewis Bros. have sold out to Robert Reaney. 

Cedar Rapids—Alexander D. Torrance has been succeeded 
by the Furniture & Stair Manufacturing Company. 
—— Bunker has been succeeded by Bunker & 

arks. 

Estherville—H. BE. Hartung & Co. have been succeeded by 
W. H. Jensen & Co. 

Norway—A. M. Johnson has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Sloan—W. L. Koon & Co. have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Kansas. 


Angola—Goodell & Co. have been succeeded by W. C. 
Goodell. 
Beaver City—H. H. 
shortly open a yard. 
Denton—The Denton Lumber Company is out of business. 
Kinsley—-Edwards & Erwin have dissolved partnership. 
The business is continued by W. D. Erwin. 
Powhattan—Martin Bros. have sold out heading works to 
Moore & Hall. 
: Eagdall—R. M. Brigham has been succeeded by W. H. 
oslin, 


Ward, formerly of Atchison, will 


Kentucky. 

ee nepne Geant Bros. have been succeeded by T. W. 

rard, 

Cave City—J. W. Farris & Bros. have bought out J. U. 
Cornelius. 

Evarts—James Lyttle has 
Lyttle & Son. 7 

Lisman—Piatt & Pyeatt have engaged in the manufacture 
of lumber. 


been succeeded by James 


Louisiana. 
Goster—J. T. Daniel has removed to Dayton. 
t MeLeuren—The Cranberry Lumber Company has moved 
0 Elliott. 
Mississippi City—-H. B. Turner & Co. are removing their 
saw mill. 


Montgomery—Parsons Bros. are out of business. 

Oakdale—The Calcasieu River Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Industrial Lumber Company. 

Saucier—M. D. Russell is out of business. 


Maine. 


Bangor—The T. J. Stewart Company has been organized 
by C. M. Stewart, E. L. Stewart and W. M. Skinner. 


Guilford—The Guilford Manufacturing Company will be 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 


Michigan. 

Bellevue—Fred M. Mulvany has been succeeded by Mul- 
vany & Benedict. 

Delray—W. F.. Hurd & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Delray Sash & Door Company. 

Jackson—Smith & Adams have been succeeded by Henry 
J. Adams. 

Lake City—Iverson & Goll have dissolved partnership. 
Anton Iverson continues the business. 

Menominee—The Michigan Cedar & Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. 

Morley—Cutler & Wright have been succeeded by John 
Wright. 

Minnesota. 

Breckenridge—The Lampert Lumber Company has engaged 
in business here. 

Canby—G. O. Miller has been succeeded by the Canby 
Lumber Company. 

Kasota—C. D. Morse has sold out to the Standard Lum- 
ber Company. 

Melrose—The Melrose Lumber Company, Haskamp & 
nn proprietors, have been succeeded by H. Borger- 

ng. 

Minneapolis—The Nichols Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by J. A. Nichols, 
of Little Falls; T. H. Shevlin and H. C. Clarke.—The Inde- 
pendence Lumber Company has been incorporated by H. L. 
Karrick, Mary F. Nichols and Florence N. Karrick with 
capital stock of $50,000.—The B. R. Lewis Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated by B. R. Lewis, John Cronan and 
Edward N. Lindberg, with capital stock of $100,000.—The 
T. Wilce Company, of Chicago, has appointed Asa Paine its 
representative here. 

Minnesota Transfer—W. T. Reynolds has engaged in the 
wholesale cedar business. 

New Paynesville—Drinkwater & Gerotomy have been suc- 
ceeded by KE. A. Phipps. 

Simpson—W. H. Dodge has sold out to the Laird-Norton 
Company. 

Winona—The Standard Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock to $250,000. 


Missouri. 


Kansas City—-The Boulevard Lumber 
engaged in business. 

Malden—S. B. Nix has been succeeded by John Burman. 

St. Joseph—The W. D. Bennett Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by J. B. Bruce. 

St. Louis—W. H. Richardson has been succeeded by J. P. 
& W. H. Richardson. 


Company has 


Nebraska. 
Bertrand—Bruce & Gibbons have sold out to the Chicago 
Lumber Company of Omaha. 
Rosemount—D. G. Lay has been succeeded by Austin 
Riley. 
New Jersey. 


Camden—tThe City Line Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000 by Isaac Budd, Hiram 
Budd and G. Wood Marshall, of Grenloch. 

Jersey City—The Columbia Mills Company has been organ- 
ized to deal in lumber with capital stock of $250,000 by BE. 
C. King, R. M. Wiers and F. 8. Dwinell. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—F. A. Newman has been succeeded by J. C. 
Corning. 

Binghamton—tThe Lestershire Lumber & Box Company has 
increased capital stock from $60,000 to $80,000. 

Mount Morris—The Mount Morris Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. 

New York—E. Katz has been succeeded by Bmanuel 
Strauss.—H. C. Morris is out of business.—The St. Simons 
Lumber Company is out of business. 

Tomkinsville—P. R. Taylor is out of business. 


North Carolina. 
Selma—-A. N. Cassell & Son have sold out to H. F. Bright. 
North Dakota. 


Valley City—The John McCulloch Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by McCulloch & Mudgett. 


Ohio. 


Chillicothe—George J. Hernstein & Bro. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Chillicothe Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—The lTerd Brenner Lumber Company has 
removed to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Fairport Harbor—M. C. Mighton has been succeeded by 
Mighton & Merrill. 

Marietta—J. H. 
Becker & Co. 
* Leesburg—Barrett & Ladd have been succeeded by J. A. 

arrett. 

Wilmington—Collitt, Rice & Co. have been succeeded by 
Collett Bros. 





Becker has been succeeded by J. H. 


Oklahoma. 


Braman—Lamport, Duncan & Co. have been succeeded by 
Duncan Bros. 


Pennsylvania. 


Berlin—Swope & Farnwald have been succeeded by Jacob 
Farnwald. 

Franklin—R. Ramsdale & Son have sold out to H. T. 
Newmaker. 

Lookout—The Duck Harbor Lumber & Chemical Company 
has been incorporated by J. G. Hill, L. G. Hill, J. and W. 
I’. Reifler, of Honesdale, and J. L. Turner, with capital 
stock of $20,000. 

New Castle—W. E. Wallace & Son have dissolved part- 
nership and have been succeeded by Wallace Bros.—C. W. 
Weaver has closed out here. 

Philadelphia—A. S. McGaughan has engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business. 

Warren—Bemis & Knox are out of business. 


South Carolina. 
‘The Stearns Company recently began business. 
Tennessee. 


Allentown—J. W. Williams is out of business. 

Brownsville—R. W. Haralson has been succeded by R. W. 
Haralson & Son. 

Chattanooga—The S. T. Dewees Manufacturing Company 
has engaged in the lumber business. 

Collierville—Leake Bros. are out of business. 

Nashville—The Union Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $20,000. 

Petersburg—The Old Orchard Company has been incor- 
porated. 


Lead 


Texas. 


Austin—W. H. Lewis is out of business. 

Ballinger—Smith & Burley have been succeeded by Cicero 
Smith. 

Clifton—T. B. Hogg & Co. have dissolved partnership. 

Cooper—The Delta County Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Houston—F. 8. Ulmar has removed. 

Sealy—Hackbarth & Moechel have been succeeded by F. W. 
Hackbarth. ‘ 

Wells—The Arkansas Lumber Company recently began 
business. 


; Utah. 

Murray—W. H. Atwood has sold out. 

Virginia. 

Holland—tThe Enterprise Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $10,000 by D. K. Joyner, W. 
Joyner, M. Joyner, E. T. Holland and T. B. Porter. 

Washington. 

Lyman—The Lyman Lumber & Shingle Company has been 

incorporated by B. D. Minkler, J. E. Minkler and F. Reis. 
West Virginia. 

Reedy—The Reedy Boom & Lumber Company has been 

incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 
Wisconsin. 


Antigo—The Forest Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $40,000. 

Berlin—Hiram Stedman will be succeeded by A. R. Bar- 
ker on February 15. 

— Junction—Bodden Bros., of Horicon, have opened 
a yard. 

Bruce—The Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $150,000 and will erect 
a saw mill. 

Lima—Orcutt & McComb have engaged in the lumber busi- * 
ness. 

Green Bay—Neufeld & Drissen have engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber, lath and shingle business. 

Oshkosh—The R. R. Starkweather Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $5,000. 

- ee R. Barker & Co. will remove headquarters to 
erlin. , 
Van Dyne—Watson Bros. have established a saw mill. 
Viroqua—J. H. Queal & Co. have sold out to Strawn & 

Ripley. 

Wausau—Lystul & Erickson have engaged in the hard- 
wood lumber business. 

Wyoming. 

Buffalo—The Big Horn Transportation Company has 

engaged in the lumber business. 


Lander—Bruce & liams have been succeeded by 8S. L. 
liams. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The market is comparatively quiet so far as new busi- 
ness is concerned, but that quietness has not as yet 
been felt in the shipping departments. Previous to the 
recent advances orders were freely placed by the retail- 
ers, both for carloads and for small lots. It is said by 
some wholesalers that the carload buying was heavier 
this spring than it has been in any previous year since 
1892. Others deny this, maintaining that there was a 
smaller volume of carload business during January than 
during the same month in 1899. It is evident from these 
conflicting statements that some wholesalers have loaded 
up rather heavily with carload business, while others 
have held off and taken only such orders at the low 
prices as they felt obliged to in order to properly care 
for regular customers. As was stated last week new dis- 
counts have gone into effect advancing prices on both 
carload and small lots. This latest advance naturally 
has the effect of checking demand temporarily, and it is 
not expected that there will be a very active business 
until a considerable portion of the stock bought by retail- 
ers during January is worked off. No doubt is expressed 
regarding the maintainance of prices under the latest 
advance. The situation from the factory standpoint 
is the strongest it has been for years. Manufacturers 
who had heavy stocks of doors at the close of last season 
have worked them down to less than an ordinary amount 
for this time of year, while the scarcity of white pine 
factory lumber makes it practically impossible to operate 
the factories up to capacity. The prices asked by manu- 
facturers of jobbers are said to be high in comparison 
with prices now ruling in the distributing trade, and for 
this reason it is expected that there may be a further 
advance in small lot and single carload prices within the 
next thirty days. Inquiry for special work in the dif- 
ferent markets is beginning to show improvement, with 
prospects that the coming season will be fully as active 
in this respect as was the last one. 

— a * 








The window glass market is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition from the buyer’s standpoint. Objection is not 
made to the recent advance in prices for common sash 
sizes, for the sash men are willing to pay any reasonable 
figure if they can get the glass promptly. But deliveries 
on old orders are still delayed, although the factories 
have now been in operation for five weeks. The com- 
bine is said to accept new business only on approved 
specifications, and many of the independent factories 
are piling their output to await a further improvement 
in prices. It is stated that the movement to organize 
the independent factories into a selling agency has fallen 
through and there appears to be no prospect for an 
agreement being reached between the combine and the 
independents. The former is evidently determined to 
make business unprofitable for the latter if possible. 
With a limited number of blowers available it is a fight 
between the two factions to see which shall secure 
enough men to prevent idle pots in the factories now in 
operation. The total capacity of the plants now running 
is approximately 2,400 pots, but it is doubtful if enough 
blowers can be secured to keep over 2,000 pots in con- 
stant operation. The limit to capacity, in connection 
with comparatively small stocks of glass on hand, makes 
the situation a strong one, and ordinarily would mean 
an immedite advance over present prices. Such an 
advance it is believed will come sooner or later, the time 
to be determined at the pleasure of the American Win- 
dow Glass Company, for the present and prospective 
demand seems sufficient to take care of all the glass 
that possibly can be produced. 

* o * 

Chicago wholesalers are busily engaged in filling old 

orders, but report only a moderate amount of new busi- 
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ness. Stocks in this market are in good shape, the 
wholesalers having bought heavily during December and 
January at the low prices then current, but neverthe- 
less the feeling here is a very firm one. The dealers 
realize that they must pay high prices for stock to 
replace that which is sold out of the warehouses, and the 
situation is such that a further advance in small lot 
prices is anticipated in the near future. ‘The outlook 
for factories engaged in the local trade is not very 
encouraging. Building is reduced to a minimum in Chi- 
cago and the suburbs because of labor difficulties. It 
was thought a few weeks ago that an amicable settle- 
ment of the differences between contractors and their 
employes would be reached, but that prospect has gone 
a glimmering, and everything now points to a long 
drawn out fight. 
* * * 

Sash and doors are a little firmer at Kansas City, Mo., 
than they have been, and a new list went into effect 
on February 5, making quite an advance on doors, and 
a slight advance on other items. The jobbers report 
that trade is better than usual at this season and that 
they are getting in a nice run of orders for regular stock, 
They look for a good season, and as soon as building 
starts in, creating a demand for mill work, they expect 
to be very busy. 

* * * 

With but little building or repairing going on, trade 
in doors and mill work at New York city is quiet. 
Whenever any orders are corralled, however, they are at 
prices confirming to the latest schedule, which is well 
upheld. 

* * * 

The report from Buffalo, N. Y., woodworking estab- 
lishments of great firmness of feeling in the finishing 
trade is confirmed from the east, which appears to be 
prepared to buy liberally in all these lines, in spite of the 
fact that the winter will not turn out so much work as 
last winter did. There seems to be a conclusion arrived 
at that there is no use in waiting any longer for prices 
to come down. The orders coming in are so liberal that 
there will be a general increase of activity soon, to last 
for an indefinite time. Of course there is here an 
apparent contradiction as regards yard sales, especially 
in white pine and no one seems to understand exactly 
why this branch of the business, which has for so long 
dragged behind the trade in lumber, is now promising 
to take the Jead. Still the report is that there is 
searcely a mill in the east that is not preparing to 
increase its operations this year. Box orders are not 
so active here as those for doors and finishing, but it 
is expected that they will follow. ‘The mills are all 
running a great variety of woods and it would be hard to 
say which is to take the lead in popularity. 

* * 7 


Conditions for the past week at St. Louis, Mo., have 
shown no marked improvement, although there is some 
inquiry for carload lots from the south and moderate 
sales have been made in that section. Comparatively 
small output characterizes the factory situation, as it 
has since the holidays. The curtailment has been largely 
in doors. Stocks in the retailers hands are reported 
as light. Advices from a number of sections of the coun- 
try, as reported by traveling salesmen, tend to show 
that liberal buying will be required later on unless the 
policy of the small purchases should be adopted instead. 
Small country building operations promise to be rea- 
sonably active in the near future. 





Five Years of Sash and Doors. 


The City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
began business January 30, 1895; accordingly, on Jan- 
uary 30 of this year this company had completed five 
years of its existence. In looking back over this half 
a decade a remarkable growth is shown. It began in 
a small way in a two story warehouse, 60x40 feet in size. 
The members of the company, headed by B. W. Smith, 
the president and manager, were energetic business men. 
They believed in enterprise and push, and above all in 
advertising, not only in the lumber journals but in 
every conceivable way by means of catalogs, price lists, 
circulars, blotters and calendars, and as a result they 
are today doing an extensive business, occupying five 
large warehouses and yet have not enough room for their 
rapidly increasing business. 

Each year the City Sash & Door Company has gotten 
out something very original in the way of calendars. 
This year its calendars were prettier than ever and in 
greater demand. Mention was made of them not long 
ago in the American Lumberman, and since then Mr. 
Smith says they have received requests for them from 
all over the United States and Europe, and even one 
request from Palestine, which demonstrates the value 
of advertising in the American Lumberman. 

The City Sash & Door Company has now in the hands 
of printers several new lists of the different specialties 
the company handles, which in a few days will be sent 
out to the trade. Besides everything in the line of sash 
and doors, storm sash, screens and mill work, the City 
Sash & Door Company handles the celebrated IXL 
maple flooring, and in basswood has one of the largest 
stocks in the northwest, including basswood siding, ceil- 
ing, casing and base. It is thus enabled to ship mixed 
cars of almost anything desired by retail lumber deal- 
ers, even including poplar turned work. Those desiring 
to know more about the City Sash & Door Company are 
referred to its attractive advertisement on one of the 
Minneapolis advertising pages of the American Lum- 
berman. 
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Charles Dye, of Remington, Ind., lumberman, was a 
Chicago visitor this week. 

H. M. Thompson, of the Joseph Dessert Lumber 
Company, Mosinee, Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday. 

C. J. True, of the True & True Company, this city, 
left on Wednesday for a southern trip to look up sup- 
plies of cypress and yellow pine for the company’s Chi- 
cago factory. 

Louis Werner, president of the Louis Werner Saw 
Mill Company, of St. Louis, was a visitor in Chicago 
this week, and was cordially greeted by many of his 
friends among the Illinois retail dealers at their con- 
vention headquarters. 

W. J. Wagstaff, of Oshkosh, Wis., was a caller at the 
Lumberman office on Thursday of this week. Mr. Wag- 
staff came to attend the sessions on the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association early in the week and had to stay 
over a day to rest up. 

John W. Martin, of Veedersburg, Ind., has purchased 
the plant of the KE. D. Osborn Saw & Planing Mill and 
will conduct it as a hardwood producing plant and in 
the mill work line. Mr. Martin is highly spoken of by 
his local people and the plant is said to be a large and 
busy one. 

D. F. Reinhard and M. R. Jones, of D. F. Reinhard 
& Co., Mount Carmel, Ill., were in Chicago this week 
attending the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. They called at the Lumberman 
oflice on Wdenesday and seemed very well satisfied with 
the results of last year’s business. 

W. T. Watkins, of the Bradley-Watkins Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., was in*Chicago, Tuesday, en route 
east. The Bradley-Watkins Company, besides its exten- 
sive business in white cedar posts and shingles, is becom- 
ing an important factor in supplying the railroads of 
the country with ties, and other construction material. , 

The Lumberman enjoyed a call on Thursday of this 
week from C. F. Taylor, the well known retailer of 
Warren, Ill., who was escorted by his great and good 
friends, A. B. Carson, of the Alexander Stewart Lum- 
ber Company, Wausau, Wis., and William Ridd, of 
the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia. 

W. W. Tunis, one of the well-known saw mill men of 
Norfolk, Va., has invented another saw, which he claims 
is a great lumber-saving factor, and which is to be 
known as the horizontal band saw. Mr. Tunis greatly 
improved the Rhea saw about two years ago, and was 
the first to operate the vertical band saw in the south. 

I. S. Henkle, a retail lumber dealer of Mt. Sterling, 
O., and an old subscriber of the Lumberman, is visit- 
ing relatives in the city. Mr, Henkle says that his 
sales of lumber last year were practically double what 
they were two or three years ago, and he believes that 
trade will be excellent in his territory the coming 
season. 

The entire outfit of saw and planing mill machinery, 
together with the iron working tools in the machine 
shop used in the plant of the La Crosse Lumber Com- 
pany, at La Orosse, Wis., has recently been sold to 
J. EK. Anthony. This wipes out of existence one of the 
ancient landmarks in lumber manufacturing in the 
Mississippi river district. 

I. C. Enochs, of Enochs Bros., Fernwood, Miss., was in 
Chicago this week and called upon the Lumberman. Mr. 
Knochs is pleased with present trade conditions, and 
fairly convinced of its substantial character. He prophe- 
sies a large volume of trade for 1900, and his various 
companies are well equipped to take care of it as far as 
they are concerned. 

Frank Jager, 242 South Water street, this city, who is 
well known in the lumber and shingle trade of this 
market, has recently patented a roofing and siding which 
he claims costs less, lasts longer and looks neater than 
any other roofing and siding in the market. Mr. Jager 
is devoting much of his time now to the introduction 
of these specialties. 

The widespread trade of George B. Carpenter & Co., 
the great supply house of Chicago, is indicated by the 
fact that they are now making a lot of tents for the 
English government and another lot for the South 
African Republic, the latter for shipment to Lorenzo 
Marques. In regard to this peculiar but impartial dis- 
tribution of trade, George B. Carpenter & Co. ask, “How 
is this for ‘playing both ends against the middle? ” 

The Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of this city, now 
recognized as one of the leading factors in lumber manu- 
facturing on Chequamegon bay, Lake Superior, is 
reported to have sold 3,000,000 feet of white pine lumber 
now on the dock of the Thompson Lumber Company, at 
Washburn, Wis., to the Empire Lumber Company, of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. An interesting feature of this 
sale is said to be that a large portion of the stock will 
be shipped abroad, 

T. J. Holmes & Son, of Brooklyn, Ia., have sold out 
to Sterling & Talbott, who have leased the ground and 
buildings for a number of years. The latter firm will 
in future conduct two offices, one at each yard. The 


outgoing firm, T. J. Holmes & Son, has been in the lum- 
ber business at Brooklyn since 1862, and by straightfor- 
ward and progressive methods has won the confidence and 
esteem of the public in that district. The business of 
the new firm, Sterling & Talbott, will be conducted by 
Ira Thompson. 

O. C. Wentworth, of Langdon, N. D., who is part 
owner and manager of the retail lumber yard of F. U. 
Stoltze, at that point, arrived in the city early this 
week expecting to remain the balance of the month as 
the guest of his brother-in-law, B. W. Stadden, secre- 
tary of the Lumberman’s Credit Association. Mr. Went- 
worth is a subscriber of the Lumberman and one of 
its warm friends. He reports retail conditions in his 
territory as being exceedingly favorable as far as pros- 
pects for trade the coming season are concerned. 

J. M. Hastings, president, and M. W. Teufel, secretary, 
of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa., 
were in Chicago this week, and called upon the Lum- 
berman. As was previously mentioned in these col- 
umns, this company is a recent reorganization of the 
large and successful wholesale business of J. M. Has- 
tings in that city, which concern handled about 75,000,- 
000 feet of lumber last year. Mr. Hastings, as is well 
known by many of our readers, is also president of the 
Pittsburg-Honduras Lumber Company, which conducts 
extensive mahogany operations and imports the product 
to this country. 

The 'T. Wilce Company, hardwood flooring manufac- 
turers of this city, has appointed Asa Paine, a well 
known lumber dealer of Minneapolis, Minn., as_ its 
northwestern agent. Mr. Paine is particularly well 
situated to handle this trade, having a yard and ware- 
house at Fifteenth avenue, north, and First street, Min- 
neapolis, and branch houses in Duluth and West Su- 
perior. He carries stocks on hand of the Wilce flooring 
at each point. Mr. Paine makes a specialty of cedar 
posts and poles and can ship them in mixed cars with 
flooring, which will be a convenience to northwestern 
retailers. 

J. W. Mackemer, of J. W. Mackemer & Co., Peoria, 
Ill., was in Chicago this week attending the annual mect- 
ing of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
dropped in at the Lumberman office on Monday to pay 
his respects. Mr. Mackemer says business at Peoria 
has been very satisfactory throughout the winter, and 
promises to be active all this season. On Thursday 
afternoon Mr. Mackemer left for the east, expecting to 
be absent for several week. He owns a farm in Lehigh 
county, Pennsylvania, on which iron ore has been dis- 
covered, and expects to make arrangements for develop- 
ing the property in the near future. 


Announcement was made the past week of the candi- 
dacy of Warren A. Cartier, mayor of Ludington, Mich., 
and a leading lumberman of that place, for the oflice 
of state senator for the twenty-sixth district. As 
Hion. J. S. Stearns is already a candidate for governor, 
this brings two Ludington Jumbermen into political 
prominence. Mr, Cartier is now the active manager of 
the Cartier Lumber Company since the retirement of 
the elder Cartier. He is also junior member of the 
logging and shingle manufacturing firm of Rath & 
Cartier, and is largely interested in a score or more of 
local enterprises. He is still young and vigorous and 
notably popular among the laboring classes. Like Mr. 
Stearns, the new senatorial aspirant is an uncompro- 
mising republican, and Ludington citizens are proud 
of both of them. 

Two well-known lumbermen of this city, Max Sond- 
heimer, of E. Sondheimer & Co., and Griffen H. Deeves, 
of Perley Lowe & Co., sustained loss by fire on Friday 
Jast, in a blaze at the big apartment building at Thirty- 
sixth place and Michigan boulevard. Mr. Sondheimer 
had just returned from a two weeks’ southern trip and on 
arriving at his apartments he learned of the death of 
an uncle and immediately started to go to the late 
residence of the deceased, when he saw that the wall 
of the inner hall, where the electric light wires were 
placed, was in flames., The fire spread rapidly and Mr. 
Sondheimer and his family, also Mr. Deeves’ family on 
the floor above, had scarcely time to get safely out. 
Mr, Sondheimer’s flat was practically entirely destroyed, 
with all its valuable furniture, as well as many rare 
articles of bric-a-brae given to Mr. and Mrs. Sondheimer 
on the occasion of their marriage. A beautiful Steinway 
piano was so damaged by fire and water as to be practically 
of no further value. The loss is estimated at between 
$5,000 and $6,000, upon which there was insurance of 
$3,000. The fire in Mr. Deeves’ apartments did not do 
so much damage, his loss being about $500, which was 
fully covered by insurance. 





Local Labor Differences. 


This week has brought a crisis in the long-expected 
cenflict between the contracting interests of Chicago and 
the labor unions. Last fall it was thought a general 
lockout would be declared January 1 on account of the 
arbitrary stand taken by several labor unions; but a8 
a result of several conferences held previous to the 
beginning of the year an amicable settlement of the 
differences seemed in prospect, and the contractors 
therefore postponed any radical action. It soon became 
evident, however, that the labor unions were simply 
procrastinating in order to gain time, and if possible 
carry the conflict over until the beginning of the build- 
ing season. Once assured of this, the contractors were 
prompt to meet the issues involved and on Monday of 
this week put in force a set of rules designed to do 
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away with most of the arbitrary restrictions originating 
with the labor unions. 

Under these rules the contractors refuse to employ 
men except on a distinct understanding that there 
shall be no discrimination in handling union or non- 
union material; that the contractors may employ union 
or non-union Jabor, and that no restrictions as to the 
amount of labor that shall constitute a day’s work 
shall be recognized. As a result of putting these rules 
into effect the journeymen plumbers went out the first 
of the week, and members of several other unions have 
refused to work under the rules of the contractors. 
There is no general strike as yet, neither has the situa- 
tion reached a point where it involves a general lockout. 
It is expected that the critical stage will be reached on 
Saturday, when the question of a half-holiday, which 
the unions demand and which the contractors refuse to 
grant, will be determined. 

The contractors are well organized and are standing 
together. The Building Trades Council, which is the 
organization representing unions engaged in the build- 
ing trade, will have opposition from a new organiza- 
tion which is being formed, and which has accepted the 
rules promulgated by the Building Contractors’ Council. 
This new organization has already acquired a good 
membership, and promises to be an important factor 
in aiding the contractors. 

The outcome of this contest will be watched closely 
by building interests all over the country. 





Chicago River to Be Deepened. 


The vigorous protest which has been made by the 
lumbermen and other interests located along the Chicago 
river undoubtedly will result in the drainage board tak- 
ing prompt action to improve present conditions of the 
river before the opening of navigation. The committee 
appointed at a general meeting of the shipping inter- 
ests, the dock interests, the coal interests and the lum- 
bermen, at a meeting held last Thursday, held a con- 


_ ference with the drainage board on Friday, and as a 


result the latter will immediately begin the work of 
dredging out the south fork of the south branch to a 
depth of sixteen feet. This work it is believed will be 
finished early in April. It is estimated that the cost of 
doing the dredging will be $40,000. 

The question of removing the center pier bridges, low- 
ering the tunnels and diminishing the speed of the current 
in the river has been taken up by the engineering com- 
mittee of the board, and the legal department has been 
asked for an opinion on the propriety of expending 
drainage board funds for bascule bridges and dredging 
the private slips along the river. 

At the conference above referred to a resolution was 
adopted pledging the sanitary board to co-operate with 
the river interests to have the city lower the three 
streets railroad tunnels. The trustees and the com- 
mittee representing the river interests called on Mayor 
Harrison Saturday morning and urged the passing of an 
ordinance for the lowering of the tunnels. 

The committee which met with the drainage trustees 
consisted of George Merryweather, M. F. Rittenhouse, 
John C. Spry, J. A. Blood, J. B. Galloway, George J. 
Brine, Robert Dunlap, R. J. Dunham, J. G. Keith, George 
FE. Adams, Martin C. Madden, Commissioner McGann 
and G, G. Tunel, the latter being secretary of the Chi- 
cago River Improvement Association. The representa- 
tives of the lumber interests were M. F. Rittenhouse and 
John C. Spry. 





An Important Lumber Deal. 


E. Sondheimer & Co., wholesale hardwood dealers of 
this city, have purchased the season’s cut of lumber of 
the Himmelberger & Friant Company, at Pascola, Mo. 
The cut includes 3,000,000 feet of quartered white and 
red oak, 1,000,000 feet of plain-sawed white and red 
oak, and all the ash that the mill will cut this season, 
the amount of which is not exactly known. This lum- 
ber is all band sawed, and has attained a considerable 
reputation in the trade on account of its careful manu- 
facture and unusually high grade. Max Sondheimer, 
of the Chicago firm, closed the deal during his recent 
absence in the south, from which he returned on Friday 
of last week. The high standing in the hardwood trade 
of the country occupied by both of these concerns, they 
being among the most prominent in their respective 
lines, manufacturing and wholesaling, makes it a matter 
of congratulation that the purchasing firm should secure 
such a desirable stock, while the seller also obtains as 
a customer one of the most enterprising and successful 
firms in the hardwood field. 





Northwestern lowa Retailers. 


The Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, of which James F. Weart, of Cherokee, Ia., is see- 
retary, will hold its annual meeting at the Mondamin 
hotel, Sioux City, Ia., on Thursday, March 29. 


~_~——o—rrn 


Meeting of Nebraska Retailers. 


Secretary J. C. Cleland, of Fremont, Neb., announces 
the tenth annual convention of the Nebraska Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to be held at Omaha, 
Thursday and Friday, February 22 and 23. The head- 
quarters of the convention will be at the Hotel Dellone. 
A rate of one and one-third fare has been granted by 
the railroads entering the city and will be made on the 
certificate plan, each person purchasing a ticket taking 
a receipt from the agent therefor. The excursion com- 
mittee is making an effort to arrange for an excursion 





to some desirable point after the close of the meeting, 
but the result is not yet ready for announcement. 

W, H. Gerhart, Viceregent Snark for Nebraska of the 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, announces a concatenation to be held 
at Omaha on the evening of February 22. 





FROM THE OFAHA TERRITORY. 


Oman, NEB., Feb. 5.—Several weeks ago Special Com- 
missioner John Utt, of the Commercial club, sent out 
15,000 invitations to retail merchants through the west 
to visit Omaha within the next ninety days, the jobbers 
from whom bills are bought to pay the railroad fare of the 
customers. This applied to the lumber business as well 
as others, though a great many jobbers in different 
lines failed to go into the agreement. The lumber job- 
bers do not report at present many visits as a result 
of this plan, but they attribute their failure to get much 
out of it to the fact that in a couple of weeks the annual 
convention will be here and the Nebraska dealers will 
be able to visit the city at much reduced railroad fare. 
However, the lumber jobbers believe the plan is a good 
one on the whole. It is thought the convention attend- 
ance will be larger than a year ago. 

W. C. Schull, who with his brother James has just 
opened a yard at Varina, Ia., was in the city the 
past week buying stock. Mr. Schull declares that pros- 
pects for a good spring business in that section of the 
state are first-class. 

H. H. Ward, formerly in the retail business at Atchi- 
son, Kan., has expressed his intention of opening a yard 
at Beaver City, Kan. <A few years ago that section 
was regarded as an arid region in which crops could 
not be raised. Irrigation has made the country bloom 
like a rose and Omaha lumber jobbers send many hun- 
dreds of cars of lumber down the Orleans branch every 
year. 

Frank E. Ball, who recently bought the interests of 
the Ballew Lumber Company, at Stuart, la., was a 
visitor on the local market this week. 

Plans for the retailers’ convention show that the 
delegates will be given a hearty welcome. One night will 
be devoted to the theater and the entire lower floor of 
the Orpheum will be given up to the delegates. A trip 
to South Omaha’s packing houses will be arranged, and 
the delegates will be given a ride on motor trains 
around the city and over to Council Bluffs. This, with 
the banquet which will conclude the entertainment, 
will be about all the city can offer at this season of the 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


While our reports this week from the leading dis- 
tributing markets indicate a good demand for the 
season, it is evident that the retail dealers are still 
ordering sparingly for stocking-up purposes. Perhaps 
the beginning of spring buying may have been delayed 
somewhat by the recent advances on nearly every class 
of lumber, but if that be the case, such delay will be 
only temporary. Previous to the advances that were 
made last month, most retail dealers bought sufficient 
stock to carry them along for several weeks, and prob- 
ably will not care to stock up further until this suppiy 
is about exhausted. Down in the southwestern section 
yard orders are coming in more freely than they did 
last month, and all over the country there is a general 
feeling that the spring trade when it does start will 
be an active one. The fear that high prices will inter- 
fere with business has apparently been dissipated. It 
is true that there is not likely to be much speculative 
building this year, but a large amount of what may be 
termed home building is looked for. And after all, the 
building demand is only a small portion of the lumber 
trade. The demand from manufacturing sources was 
the principal cause of activity ail last season, and 
promises to be fully as pronounced during the present 
year. The demand for car material of all kinds is very 
heavy, and shows no signs of falling off. Box lumber 
is wanted in excess of the supply, with the probability 
that there will be a shortage of this class of material 
throughout the summer. It is not expected that prices 
will advance much over the figures now ruling, although 
on some items that are particularly scarce there may 
be a further increase within the next sixty days. 

* * * 








‘ During the past two weeks the weather has been 
such in the northern woods as to allow a fair amount 
of work by the loggers, although in most localities com- 
plaint is still heard of a lack of snow. Nearly every 
logger is considerably behind in the work of hauling, 
and it is hardly possible now, under the most favorable 
conditions for the balance of the winter, that the amount 
of logs figured on can be put in. Of course the big 
operators are in a position to make up the most of their 
shortage by summer logging, but there is certain to be a 
shortage in the logs put in by small contractors. Unfa- 
vorable logging conditions have not been confined to 
what is known as the white pine field, but have also 
extended into New England and Canada, with the same 
results as in the western territory. Thus the effect is 
likely to be felt in all northern woods, and perhaps in 
hemlock and hardwood than in white pine. The lack 
of snow has resuJted in increasing the cost of logging 
considerable, and this would have the effect of stiffening 


the lumber market irrespective of other strengthening 
features. The principal element of strength in white 
pine, however, is the shortage in lumber stocks, which 
is becoming more pronounced every week. Prices that 
are asked at the mills for stock to be cut this year indi- 
cate there is no expectation on the part of mill men 
that there will be any reduction in values the coming 
season. No heavy sales of stock to be cut have been 
made recently, but it is said that several negotiations 
are under way, and the buyers are beginning to talk 
business. 
* * * 

There has been a steady accumulation of lumber at 
the southern pine mills since the first of the year, but 
this has only served to put stocks in fair shape for the 
spring trade. There is nothing in the gain of cut over 
shipments to cause any uneasiness regarding the main- 
tenance of present prices. It is true that occasional 
rumors are heard of cut prices on southern pine, but 
these apply mainly to flooring and finishing stock, and 
are only sporadic cases such as may be found at any 
season of the year. The demand for car material and 
bill stuff of all kinds is an element of strength in the 
southern pine situation, while the export demand is 
calling for a large amount of material that ordinarily 
would go into yard stock. Cypress values are well 
maintained at the advance made last month, with com- 
paratively light stocks at the mills and prospects for a 
better demand this season than ever before in the history 
of the cypress trade. Southern hardwood mills have 
been able to run almost continuously during the winter, 
the only delay being because of low water in the streams, 
which has prevented some mills from getting enough 
logs to keep them going. There is no weakening in 
southern hardwood prices, however, for all stock is 
picked up about as soon as it is ready for shipment. 
Dry hardwood lumber is at a premium in the south as 
well as in other hardwood sections. The North Carolina 
pine mills still report that it is impossible to accumulate 
any stock, and sales are being made for spring delivery 
in many instances at prices above the association list. 

* * * 


The best of feeling prevails among lumber and shingle 
manufacturers on the Pacific coast. There is a good 
demand for redwood, fir, spruce and cedar lumber, both 
for rail shipment to the east and for export, while the 
local demand, particularly in California, promises to be 
extremely active this season. Many of the lumber mills 
are running night and day. to keep up with orders, while 
an active inquiry indicates that plenty of business is 
in prospect for the fututre. There has been no weaken- 
ing of the shingle market since the starting up of the 
mills in Washington, and from present indications the 
demand will be sufficient to take care of all output for 
several months to come. Redwood shingles are meeting 
with an increased demand from the eastern territory, 
as a result of which several new mills for the manu- 
facture of shingles are going into the redwood territory. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 





Chicago. 


There has been a slight letup recently in demand from 
the country, but nevertheless the movement of lumber 
from this market is very good, considering the season. 
Shipments for the week ending February 3 amounted 
to over 13,000,000 feet, a slight reduction as compared 
with the previous week, but nearly 4,000,000 feet greater 
than for the corresponding week of 1899. There is a good 
deal of inquiry for house and barn bills, and just now most 
of the orders from retailers are of this character. The 
best demand, however, continues to be from manufac- 
turing sources and the call is very heavy for low grade 
inch. As a result No. 3 and No. 4 boards are selling 
at higher than list prices, and the shortage which has 
existed in these grades for several months bids fair to. 
continue well on into the coming summer. No. 2 boards 
are not any too plentiful, but there is a fair supply of 
No. 1 boards, particularly 8 and 10-inch. 

Some comment was excited this week by the receipt 
of two or three inquiries from Canada for stock to be 
shipped to Ottawa. These inquiries were for long, wide 
joist, and in one instance it developed that 2x14-20 and 
22 feet are selling in this market on a basis of about 
$2 a thousand less than the same stock is bringing in 
Ottawa. It does not follow, however, that Chicago, deal- 
ers are looking for any trade from our cousins across 
the border, 

Receipts in this market by rail continue to show 
a heavy increase over the corresponding period last 
year. Up to date the total increase is 32,000,000 feet, 
or nearly 60 percent. Thus it will be seen that wholesale 
dealers are keeping their stocks up in good shape. A 
considerable proportion of the stock received by rail 
comes from cargo mills on Lake Superior, but a large 
amount is also bought at interior mills in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota and this stock is usually just what 
dealers need to fill out assortments. 

No change has been made in the price list of the 
Chicago Lumbermen’s Association since October 11 
1899, but a revision of this list is now under considera- 
tion by a committee appointed at a recent meeting of 
the association. It is not the intention to make a gen- 


eral advance, and probably the only changes will be on 


low grade inch, though it is possible that some items 


of good lumber may be advanced. The present list on 
No. 3 boards, promiscuous widths and lengths, is $15, 
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but selling prices are at least 50 cents to $1 higher than 
this figure, and a like difference exists between the list 
price and the selling price on No. 4 boards. Piece stuff 
is hardly holding up to the $16 basis on short lengths, 
and dealers here are greatly pleased at the rumors that 
are flying around regarding a prospective advance in 
piece stulf prices at northern mills. If this advance 
should be made Chicago yards will be able to get full 
list prices, and these are low enough, considering prices 
at which piece stuff is being held by the cargo mills. 

The local building demand is extremely quiet at pres- 
ent, with no prospects of improvement for some time to 
come. Building in Chicago is practically at a stand- 
still because of labor troubles, and it looks as though 
the fight which has been started between the contract- 
ing interests and the labor unions would be a protracted 
one. For the past month the list of building permits has 
been a limited one, and most of those that were issued 
were for small structures. Up to this week there has 
been a fair demand for lumber locally to make repairs, 
but it is doubtful if even that demand will continue 
unless there shall be a change for the better in the labor 
situation. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEB, 3. 


LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 

The white pine demand in this territory is light. 
Prices are very firm and the dealers are no longer 
expressing any surprise at the frequent advances. While 
the dealers of the north will be heavy buyers of white 
pine this year as heretofore, Missouri and Kansas will 
use it sparingly; on account of the price they are put- 
ting in cypress and Pacific coast lumber wherever pos- 
sible. 





New York City. 


There is very little of either spruce or white pine 
moving, nor is there any danger of it until navigation 
opens. There is every prospect of a big cut of spruce 
now that the ice and snow are prominent weather factors 
in the Adirondack region. Prices are firmly held. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is not much activity in white pine, and deal- 
ers are generally predicting that there will not be any 
great stir this month. Next month the question of 
price will be settled, it is to be hoped, and then there 
will be liberal buying all along the line. There seems 
to be no doubt that the east is in need of the lumber 
and will take it as soon as it finds what the price is 
to be. It is the genera] opinion here that the Buffalo 
prices must advance. At the joint meeting last Satur- 
day with the Tonawanda dealers it was agreed that the 
price committee should make a report on the situation 
and it may happen that an advance will be recommended 
at the next meeting. 

There has been little buying of white pine here so 
far this winter. C. M. Betts & Co. have lately taken the 
lead and bought from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 in a sin- 
gle lot at Marinette, which is said to be the best big 
lot to be had at present. 

A report comes from Oswego that several millions 
of box lumber have been sold by a leading firm in a 
single lot at $20 in Oswego. 





Boston, [lass. 


There is talk of another meeting of the spruce men, 
and what the action will be if such a meeting is held is 
not easy to determine. It would seem the part of wis- 
dom to raise the price no further, but all signs fail 
this year. All dimensions of spruce are held up 
strongly to the list prices, and there seems to be lit- 
tle disposition, even on the part of the smaller mills, 
which are proverbially in want of ready cash, to shade 
them. Any bill of spruce which is at all hard to get 
ean be sold for an advance over the list prices. The 
mills are at last busy; logs are coming out in good 
volume, and it may be expected that the biggest hustle 
for years will characterize the whole industry through- 
out New England from now on. 

Pine is sold freely at the top range of prices, and is 
in an exceptionally strong position. 
and held in strong hands, 





Cleveland, O. 


With this market short between 15,000,000 and 20,000,- 
000 feet of the stocks of this time last year, and with 
a good trade assured, it is no straining of a seer’s vision 
to predict that prices are likely to be held up to their 
present level, even if they do not continue the steady 





Stocks are light, , 


upward progress of the Jast eleven months; and the lat- 
ter seems now the more likely of the two contingencies. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. 


The wholesale trade in hardwoods in this market, 
which has remained steadily large throughout the usual 
dull season, is now showing symptoms of a still further 
increase. Local dealers say that they have lately been 
having extensive inquiries for stock, many of them of an 
urgent character, and the scope of the demand appears 
to be even at this early stage of spring trade unusually 
widespread. Inquiries and orders are coming in from 
every section of the Union, besides a good many from 
abroad. Many consuming manufacturers who have for 
some time stood aloof from the market, probably to give 
the impression that their stocks were sufficient for pres- 
ent use, are now beginning to feel the pulse of the mar- 
ket, so to speak, stating that they are short of a few 
items and would like to know what the prospects 
are for securing them. As a rule the dealers on receiv- 
ing these inquiries make quotations and find that every- 
thing they offer is snapped up rather quickly, consider- 
ing that the idea conveyed by the manufacturers was 
that their wants were not urgent. It really looks as if 
raw material were a scarce article with most of the 
hardwood consuming industries, but that they are afraid 
to let that fact become known. At all events from the 
way lumber is going out at wholesale the inference is 
safely made that there is a very urgent demand for it 
somewhere. 

Logging operations as a rule are progressing some- 
what more favorably than they were, at least so far as 
the north is concerned. While the depth of snow for 
hauling is meager in some localities and there is none at 
all worth speaking of in many sections of the northern 
hardwood forests, a great deal of logging is being done. 
Hardwood manufacturers, however, are finding them- 
selves up against a pretty stiff proposition’ when it 
comes to buying logs. A gentleman recently returned 
from the north says that logs are asking from $18 
to $20 a thousand feet for oak logs, $10 to $12 for bass- 
wood and soft elm, $14 to $16 for ash, $12 to $14 for 
birch and $14 to $16 for rock elm. This would indicate 
that after the logs are turned into lumber prices will 
have to be maintained if not considerably advanced if 
the manufacturers are to secure a profit, especially those 
who do not do their own logging from their own 
timber. 

Among some of the prices being asked for this sea- 
son’s manufacture of lumber may be quoted $14 to $15 
for log run maple; or if on grade $7 for culls, $12 
for common and $17 for firsts and seconds, with $6 for 
mill culls and hearts, the prices quoted being for delivery 
on the rail of the vessel. 
for lumber in Wisconsin are quoted at $15 for pile run 
basswood, $18 for pile run rock elm and $25 for pile 
run oak, the term “pile run” being used to include every- 
thing cut from the log, including mill culls. Some sales 
of Michigan lumber have lately been reported at $19.50 
on dock at the mill for soft elm shipping culls and bet- 
ter; $16.50 for log run basswood, $19.50 for log run ash 
and $12 for log run beech. ‘These prices will serve to 
show the strength of the market for stock in first hands, 
As far as southern stocks are concerned the manufac- 
ture as a rule has not been progressing favorably 
although some mills are turning out considerable stock. 

Oak shows the greatest amount of strength and can be 
sold readily at the best of prices. Several Chicago deal- 
ers have recently begun to realize the fact that they 
were slightly lower on oak than the conditions justified. 
Stocks of dry lumber on hand are being materially les- 
sened day by day. Basswood is being sought for, and 
those who are fortunate enough to have assortments of 
dry stock are able to turn it over quickly and at the very 
best of prices. The impression seems to gain ground that 
a great deal of the visible supply of basswood will be 
wiped out before the new stock can be ready for ship- 
ment. A first-rate demand has lately been shown for 
both black and white ash, the former being in particu- 
larly good demand at eastern points, where but little is 
to be found in stock. There seems to be a good market 
for all the white ash in all thicknessess that can be 
gotten out. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


The hardwood situation is hampered by the fact that 
the river is now closed and no lumber is coming in that 
way. A good many of the dealers, however, are order- 
ing stock to the market by rail, and receipts from this 
source continue heavy. There is a large quantity: of St. 
Louis lumber up in the Tennessee river district which 
will have to wait until navigation opens, but the mills 
in Arkansas and western Tennesgee have been ordered 
in many cases to ship the stock in by railroad. 

As a rule demand has been only moderate since 
January 1, and the past week has developed no par- 
ticular change in this respect. This has resulted in 
the testing of strength in hardwood values, which, how- 
ever, remain firm with few offerings at any conces- 
sions. Dry stock of all descriptions is bringing high 
values, and the price situation is stiff. 

The tendency in the entire situation is probably a 
little better than it was during the month of January, 
when it was thought by some of the local dealers that 
values would react. At this writing the market shows 
the reverse, and it is improbable now that there will 


Some of the asking prices ’ 


be any concessions made, as the time for the spring 
movement is close at hand. This is particularly true in 
quartered white’ oak and ash. As for poplar, it is so 
scarce here that the price has been steadily going up 
for several weeks. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The hardwood men report a good inquiry for every- 
thing in their line, and are keeping their mills well 
stocked with orders. The weather in the hardwood dis- 
trict has been favorable for mill operations for the past 
few weeks, and except in the bottoms the mills are run- 
ning pretty regularly. Prices are as firm as ever and 
there is no reason to believe that hardwoods will be any 
lower than present quotations during the spring season. 





New Orleans, La. 


So strong is the demand for hardwoods for the domes- 
tic trade that exporters are experiencing the greatest 
difficulty in placing orders. As a matter of course 
such a demand is strengthening prices, and it seems 
not at all improbable that material advances will be 
put in effect within the next thirty days. Not only 
is the exporter having a hard time of it in getting 
lumber to ship, but it seems almost as hard to get ton- 
nage for it as to get the lumber itself. Ocean freight 
rates are even higher than they were last week, which 
means that they are higher than they have been 
since the beginning of the cotton season, and it looks 
as if the end is not yet. Exporters would, however, 
be willing to pay the freight if they could get the ton- 
nage. The ship agents have a beautiful way of booking 
lumber and then only loading a third or a half of the 
lot. 





New York City. 


Hardwoods appear to be in better demand around the 
metropolitan district than has been the case for some 
time, and yet it can hardly be said that this knowledge 
has had much effect on prices, for they are as stiff as 
ever. Naturally enough at this season the call is not 
as heavy as it has been. As for the prospects for the 
spring trade they could hardly be improved upon and 
almost fabulous figures are hinted at to prevail before 
the summer. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


Some difference exists as to the propriety of asking 
full schedule prices for all sorts of hardwoods, though 
all agree that the market is in a healthy condition, with 
no stock too plenty. Some dealers are asking $28 for 
inch maple, which is very scarce, while others quote as 
low as $25. While basswood is scarce almost everywhere 
some dealers report good supplies of it, which they are 
holding at $28 for inch. White oak remains strong, 
with prospect of a better supply of dry before long. 
Dealers in Pennsylvania hardwoods are still offering 
chestnut and beech comparatively low, though the trade 
does not know how to use them to the best advantage. 
It is now found that the factories in need of hardwood 
lumber are giving up their last hope of getting a 
home supply and buying at the yards very generally. 
There has till quite lately been a considerable amount 
of oak, ash, maple and basswood to be had in the log 
within shipping distances of agricultural factories, but 
the supply is fast going. Some hardwood dealers are look- 
ing with considerable satisfaction to the coming of a 
general inspector, who is promised in this market soon. 





Boston, [lass. 


The market for all classes of hardwoods remains 
almost stationary, with a slightly upward tendency in 
prices, but a quiet winter demand. There is, however, 
so far as can be learned, no inclination to reduce prices 
on any of the items, a fact which would indicate that 
whether Boston takes it or leaves it, there is always a 
trade to be had outside of New England. There is no 
surplus of stock shown anywhere and yards are still 
bare. 

Quartered white oak exhibits no change. One dealer 
says that his price is $70, and he sticks to that. 
Fancy cars undoubtedly would bring a much higher 
price; here and there sales are made at $68, but it 
would appear to be the exception rather than the rule. 
Plain oak is in a peculiar state, and exhibits a greater 
range of prices than anything in the market. “I do 
not know where I am at,” says one wholesaler. There 
is a greater demand for plain oak than for some time, 
presumably owing to the high price of quartered oak. 
Somewhere between $44 and $48 is probably the 
correct quotation. Red oak seems to be going at 
about the same price, although it has been custom- 
ary to quote about $2 less. An inquiry for a mixed 
car going the rounds has met with no encouraging 
response, indicating that a mixture of various dimen- 
sions is hard to get. Evidently there is no large stock. 

Ash, both white and brown, is limited in supply, 
particularly in the brown, and in this instance condi- 
tions will probably be more tense before they are less 
so. The winter cut will not come in before June or 
July, and meanwhile there is a famine inthe supply. 
One-inch white ash is quoted at $47, 14 and 14 inch at 
$51, 2-inch at $52, 3-inch at $62, and 4-inch at $65 to 
$67. Brown ash is quoted at $42 and $43 for 1-inch; 
thicker, $2 a thousand more, 

It seems that maple is in fairly good demand, and 
brings $28.50 to $30 for l-inch, and $32 for 1}, 14 and 
2 inch; 3-inch and 4-inch bring as high. as $36 to $38. 
It would seem as though maple might bring a higher 
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price during the period of high prices for all other 
hardwoods. 

Elm is in moderate request at $32 for l-inch, $33 for 
14 and 14 inch, $34 for 2-inch; 3-inch brings $36 to 
$38. This is rather hard to get, even to supply the 
somewhat limited demand. It is finding its way into 
house trim, supplying the place vacated by the high- 
priced ash which it so nearly resembles, and it is also 
used largely by piano manufacturers. 

Birch brings $30 with the red out; all red birch $50, 
and there is a wide and fluctuating range of prices 
between them. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The supply of red oak is fair, but it is in such demand 
by the furniture men that the price is expected to jump 
at any moment. This is a matter that in this mar- 
ket. is decided by the individual dealer, and it only 
requires that the demand shall be good for the dealer 
to tack on his extra. The demand for red oak is par- 
ticularly good, and, no new supply being in sight, 
enhanced values must follow. 

White oak still has the greatest call among the 
hardwoods, especially good qualities, while the price is 
steady. Quartered oak is quite active and ash is in 
demand, with a strong probability of being advanced in 
price this week. Some very considerable inquiries have 
been made for ash cut for summer delivery. There is 
some inquiry for white maple. There is more maple and 
birch in demand than formerly, on account of the 
searcity of the other woods and the increasing values. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. 


Strikes, actual and threatened, are naturally curtail- 
ing the consumption of poplar as well as of other woods 
in this market, but still the demand for the various 
grades of poplar seems to keep up in fair shape. There 
is quite a little inquiry for stock among the yards for 
local delivery, as well as considerable for outside ship- 
ment. People are beginning to realize that the supply 
of poplar is not heavy, although the supply of logs in the 
Tennessee district is said to be sufficient for the mills 
in that territory for the season’s run. 





Boston, Mass. 


The language of a large handler of poplar is “Our 
price is $38, and we are not selling anything at less,” 
and it is fair to say that more is quoted at this price 
than at any other figure. Very little is sold below that, 
and in some cases the price is as high as $40 for 1-inch; 
1}, 14 and 2 inch bring $40 to $42; 3 and 4 inch, $45 
to $46; 4, 5 and 6 inch squares, $42; 7 and 8 inch 
squares, $45, and larger squares $50 to $52. The river 
mills are reported to be cutting now, but it is thought 
that they will have to cut some time before the situa- 
tion is relieved. Dry stocks are still scarce. 





* Philadelphia, Pa. 


There is a steady demand for poplar, and so far the 
price has continued steady, too, but there is a growing 
scarcity of the lumber and this is one of the lines that 
is expected to grow dearer with time. 





Cincinnati, O. 


The situation continues very strong with nothing so 
apparent as a rising tendency in prices. There seems to 
be no very marked movement in logs in the south. 
The season of tides though sufficiently well advanced has 
not been prolific of rises. There seem no rooted opinion, 
however, that any probable condition can speedily change 
the prices. That is the prevailing feeling of confidence. 





Hemlock. 


LPL LDL 


While there has been considerable talk about a big 
increase in the hemlock log input of Michigan and Wis- 
consin this winter, such talk has not served to weaken 
hemlock prices in the least. As a matter of fact it is 
evident now that the log input will not greatly exceed 
that of last year. Operations in the woods have been 
delayed materially by unfavorable weather, and the end 
of the season is too near at hand to admit of making up 
lost time. It is safe to assume that any possible increase 
in the log cut over last year will be more than offset by 
the growth in demand for hemlock lumber and piece stuif 
within the last twelve months. Recent reports indicate 
that stocks on hand at Michigan and Wisconsin mills 
are little if any heavier than they were a year ago, and 
at that time there was a shortage in the supply of dry 
lumber. Since the first of the year prices have been 
advanced by both Michigan and Wisconsin operators 
and the market is firmly held at the new list. 

Higher prices for eastern hemlock have checked 
demand somewhat in a few of the eastern markets, but 
that has not prevented the new prices being maintained. 
At Philadelphia prices are based on $17.50 for 2x4 to 
2x12, 14 and 15 feet, $18.50 for 8 and 10-inch boards 
and $19 for 12-inch boards. There is practically no dry 
stock on hand at the eastern hemlock mills, and it is 
expected that during the coming season lumber will be 
shipped out close up to the saws as it was last year. 


New York City. 


There is a slight falling off in orders at the latest 
advance, but dealers and manufacturers can stand it, 
for nothing but orders has been their daily food for 
many long months. There seems no chance of prices 
differing in any way. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hemlock has stiffened, even at the recent advance of 
$1.50 already noted in the American Lumberman, and is 
in very much the same state as spruce. In fact, hem- 
lock is higher than spruce now in such sizes as 2x4, 6 
and 8, and in 10-inch boards. Usually, there is a differ- 
ence of $4. It is reasoned out that when spruce takes 
the advance hemlock will follow suit, and this is very 
likely. The trade took kindly enough to the $1.50 raise 
and will not balk at what looks so very much like the 
inevitable. 

The new price list on hemlock which went into effect 
a week or two ago is being well maintained. Demand 
is not heavy, but is considered good for the season. Fol- 
lowing are the new prices, delivered on a Philadelphia 
rate of freight: 


The following quotations apply on Pennsylvania hemlock, 
f. o. b. cars on a Philadelphia rate of freight : 


Oy NO ee st Oo eee ee cee $17.50 
Se Ge Ses BO OI BD Wisc cccceccceccwcccecces 17.50 
Fee te AERP OE IR ER re iib cc ccckeeddceceadecenewe 18.50 
Tee Ue Se I NE ok saddacwacddcanscceceade 18.50 
DE TO OI Me ediccetccd cabcscdceewckeoscanad 18.00 
2x3-18 and 20 ft. and 2x4, 3x4-18-20............... 19.00 
SE 6 See SU Oe BO coo co oo c cteeccneeccenecns 20.00 
ee Cle ee OU EE sc cc dcnwes cede crunne ences 20.00 
Hemlock sawed stuff, 12 to 16 ff... iccccccccecces 18.50 
Hemlock sawed stuff, 18 and 20 ft..............000. 19.50 
Hemlock sawed stuff, 22 and 24 ft..............00- 20.00 


For longer lengths add $1 for every 4 ft. to prices of 22 
and 24 ft. lengths. Anything over 12 inches wide add 50 
cents for each inch. 


1x6 hemlock m. c. 0. 12, 14 and 16 f€. 2... cecccceces 18.50 
Bee eee BG, OF AOU REN se ca cca en es Qcnceenedenens 19.00 
BR emerOee Ws Os Cy US GID BO Ber iacc cc senccceeneas 20.00 
1x8 hemlock m. c. 0. 12, 14 and 16 ft........ccceccee 18.50 
ESIG Demioes mh C. OG BA, TG BES 16 Fei cc cicciccccsces 19.00 
1x12 hemlock m. c. o. 12, 14 and 16 ft...........ee- 19.00 
1x10 and 1x12 hemlock m. c. o. 18 and 20 ft........ 20.00 
Edge hemlock boards, 12, 14 and 16 ft.............. 18.50 
Se BO Oe ee ha 6 6 6.0 end ews Ve eereccwecees 

OG, TOF GE Ee TG MI bo 6c ek cb claccecctues 

G OP SI POO MON ar dco s 6 ccctnccercecwcause 


5 or 6 in. hemlock german siding.................. 
5 or 6 in. hemlock D. B. 2s fencing. . 
3 ft. hemlock plastering lath....... 





@ fe. Nemalocs pitatering IstBes.. 6. ccc ccccccsscsce 4.00 
4 ft. hemlock spearhead pickets..................265 10.00 
5 ft. hemlock round top pickets.........ccccccccees 10.00 
1x2% hemlock roofing lath—lineal, 50 per cent 16 ft.. 4.00 
1x3 hemlock roofing lath—lineal, 50 per cent 16 ft... 4.75 
BUPIRCINE OO Of CWO GION. 6 6k dda Cidcewvcncccedtes .50 
Surfacing one side and matching 10 and 12 in........ 1.25 
Surfacing two sides and matching 6 and 8 in........ 1.50 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, [lo. 


The situation for the past week has been a rather 
quiet one and may best be characterized as a waiting 
market. Generally speaking, new orders have not been 
in large volume and the week’s trade has been rather 
dull. 

The general sentiment among the country dealers 
seems to be rather against good prospects until the 
freight rate situation is settled and the dealers know 
exactly where they are. This is particularly true of 
the Missouri and Kansas district, where strong pro- 
tests are being made and a permanent committee of the 
association appointed to take steps against the recent 
advance in freight rates. This was shown at the recent 
meeting at Kansas City and it is probable that the 
country dealers will not place large orders for stock 
until this question is settled. There is also some 
sentiment among the retailers that the price situation 
is not entirely satisfactory and that it will retard build- 
ing operations in the country unless the retailers choose 
to convince the consumer that the present prices have 
come to stay. Demand for car material continues to 
be the feature of the market here. The American Car & 
Foundry Company has several buyers among the south- 
ern yellow pine mills at this writing, who are making 
contracts for all the stock in sight. Strong values are 
the predominating characteristic for this class of stock, 
which is exceedingly scarce and difficult to get. 

Mill conditions in the south are reported through the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as being 
in good shape. The month of January showed some 
very heavy shipments from the mills, chiefly on back 
orders, and stocks in most cases are not very large. 








Chicago. 


Dealers in yellow pine in this market say that they 
are more than satisfied with their present volume of 
business. Inquiries are coming in for not only local 
delivery—to a a rather limited extent, however—but for 
many good sized bills throughout the north and east. 
There has been a good demand for yellow pine in the 
east right along, with firms making their headquarters 
here, but throughout the winter until within a week 
or two it has been confined chiefly to car material. 
Recently there has been quite a scattering of orders 
for finishing and flooring, which is something that many 
of the yellow pine mill men wish to dispose of, as they 
have had more or less accumulation of that sort of 
stock within the past two months. 

As to prices, there are occasional evidences of soft- 
ness, but where there are any cuts made on prices 


they are confined to finishing stock and flooring, with 
which the mill men in one or two sections are somewhat 
oversupplied. The demand for all sorts of railroad 
and car material continues so strong that there is little 
prospect of weakness on those items for months to come. 
The car companies are said to be well filled with orders, 
some of them having contracts that will keep them busy 
for the greater part of the year and this will cause 
the demand for yellow pine stock of that character to 
be maintained in good volume. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


Prices for yellow pine are steady and fairly firm. 
There is some cutting being indulged in, but no more 
than has been noticed right along. At the St. Louis 
meeting last week it was decided to continue the Janu- 
ary 15 list without and changes, and the chances are 
that this list will be in effect for the greater part of the 
spring season. 





New Orleans, La. 


The first signs of spring activity are beginning to 
show up in the local market, which has been very much 
stagnated since Christmas, and the yards are receiving 
more orders than they have for two months past. From 
neighboring mills there come reports of the brightest 
outlook and greatest activity. The foreign demand is 
particularly heavy and the call for car material con- 
tinues unabated. The country yard trade is picking up 
and altogther the manufacturers are more than satisfied. 
The few mills around Scranton and Moss Point which 
have been suffering to a greater or less extent from a 
scarcity of logs, brought about by the log drouth which 
lasted through the fall and up to midwinter, are now all 
right again as recent rains have made it possible to 
float out all the logs wanted. Prices have stiffened up 
considerably. 





New York City. 


If there is one stock that does not partake of the 
satisfactory character as to supply, demand and prices 
of almost all the lines that go to make up the lumber 
market it is yellow pine. The demand is not good. 
On the contrary it has fallen off a bit within the past 
month and it needs some hard work to get it on its 
feet again. In the face of these facts prices are fairly 
well upheld. North Carolina pine is in very good 
demand, with prices held strongly. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yellow pine is the cheapest lumber of the kind in the 
market and it is holding its own at advanced prices. 
It is really cheaper than it might be. Inquiries are 
active and there are one or two large orders on which 
there is some lively bidding. One of these calls for the 
delivery of 100,000 feet of 7x14 within two months, and 
there is an inquiry for an unusually large lot of 18-inch 
lumber for city delivery. There is also considerable 
inquiry for No, 1 1l-inch and 14-inch, heart flooring, 
23-inch face. Longleaf yellow pine timber is also in 
request. 





Cincinnati, O. 


Dealers almost without an exception confidently talk 
of spring business as a season of assured activity beyond 
the average, and of consequent prosperity. The inquiries 
that are of almost remarkable volume embrace finish- 
ing lumber as well as heavy timber. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. 


Cypress consumers here acknowledge that it is some- 
what difficult to get hold of any good sized lots of lum- 
ber. Dry cypress is scarce at the yards as well as in 
the general market. The mill men are known to be 
pretty well behind their orders. They report a grati- 
fying amount of business in hand for delivery the com- 
ing spring, with an excellent prospect for a heavy 
increase in orders from this time forth. The condition 
of the cypress market at this season is vastly different 
from what it has been in geveral previous years, as the 
mills are already behind on their orders for dry stock 
and have a little with which to supply them. Local 
demand, in consequence of the strikes and threatened 
strikes, is naturally somewhat quiet, but the whole- 
salers of cypress here say that they are having a great 
many inquiries from outside points, and that the north- 
ern trade is going to be something immense this spring. 





St. Louis, [lo. 


The cypress situation for the past week shows very 
little change in point of demand, although the dealers 
in this lumber here state that the new price list will 
cut no figure in the way of retarding orders, provided 
the deliveries can be made. Every indication points 
to a larger consumption of cypress locally, while the 
interior trade is holding its own and also showing 
improvement. 





Kansas City, [lo. 


The cypress outlook in this territory is better than 
ever. The mills are all busy and are accumulating 
stock as fast as they can, while orders are already com- 
ing in well. Prices are firm and may go a little higher 
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this year, but unless they advance out of all reason the 
Louisiana cypress manufacturers can depend on a fine 
trade from this terrtiory during the next few months. 


New Orleans, La. 





Every anticipation of a prosperous season is being 
more than realized. ‘he volume of business is almost 
abnormal—there seems no falling off at all. This con- 
dition of affairs is all the more appreciated, as the 
manufacturers of cypress had looked for the usual 
period of business depression, which has heretofore 
marked the season just succeeding the holidays. The 
dullness failed to show up though and the mills are all 
running full time, as they have been during the winter, 
and are still some thirty to forty-five days behind on 
orders. ‘There is no particular grade of cypress wanted 

it is all selling, from the highest grade to the lowest. 
There is, in fact, no trouble in getting rid of everything 
that can be gotten out of the log. 

The advance, put into effect to offset increased freight 
rates, does not seem to have troubled buyers at all. 
There was no falling off in business, as there usually 
is on the heels of a raise in prices, and there have 
been no complaints so far received about the advance, 
which is more wonderful still. All the business coming 
in now is in strictly carload orders. None of the big 
orders have so far been placed, but there has been any 
amount of inquiry and it is expected that they will 
show up between February 15 and March 1. Nota single 


cypress mill in this section has shut down since the 
beginning of last year, and manufacturers say that 
they will not have a chance to even close down for 
repairs during the present year, if the outlook is 


realized. The only possible program is to keep the mill- 
wrights working at night and on Sundays. The western 
trade is remarkably good. 





Boston, Mass. 


The cypress situation is strong. Inquiries of the larger 
southern mills elicit only a polite refusal to quote. “We 
have no stock,” or “We are out of logs at the mills 
and the mills are shut down,” are common phrases now, 
and indicate the state of the market. Stocks in Bos- 
ton are still low, and very easily sold at high figures. 





New York City. 


A good demand is noted for this stock, which is com- 
ing into the market in resonably good supply. Figures 
at the recent advance are held firmly and if present 
conditions continue further advances in the spring are 
not at all unlikely, 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


The market is very stiff and business generally is 
pursuing the even tenor of its way. “Still waters run 
deep,” however, and if North Carolina pine doesn’t show 
a hand that will stand any amount of bluff before May 
| these manufacturers are on the wrong scent. 

Apparently there is very little doing. Appearances 
are deceptive sometimes, and if a buyer unacquainted 
with our market were to come this way thinking this 
quiet indicated the presence of snaps he would be “badly 
left. 

It seems utterly impossible for mill men to accumulate 
a well rounded stock. Their salvation lies in the fact 
that it is only forty-eight hours from log to lumber 
with them. 

Prices are above the list on many items; 8, 10 and 12 
inch roofers are quoted at 50 cents above list. 

Vessels are in light supply at $3.25 to $3.50 to New 
York and Sound ports and $4 to Boston, 








Boston, Mass. 


There is no change in the situation in North Car- 
olina pine. The mills are all busy, but accumulating 
no stock, and the demand is as lively as could be 
expected at this season. 





Shingles. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

The inquiry for red cedar shingles is becoming heavy 
and there are a good many orders being placed. Prices 
are very firm and have advanced at least 10 cents a 
thousand during the past two weeks. Stocks at the 
mills are said to be down to practically nothing, and it 
is freely predicted that Extra *A* 6 to 2 inches will sell 
at $2.50 at Kansas City before March 1. 








New Orleans, La. 


The promised advance in freight rates having failed 
to materialize on February 1, as scheduled, the pros- 
pective advance in the price of shingles is most improba- 
ble. Shingle manufacturers have said ever since their 
last advance that they were satisfied with. the price 
of their product and would not raise the list unless 
they were forced to do so by the railroads. Several 
shingle mills were started last week, and the outlook 
for the spring trade is all that could be asked. The 
business from Texas holds up and also from Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. 


General dullness is still the leading feature of the 
tight barrel cooperage market. Prices fluctuate from 
day to day, but as a rule the figures that packers are 
willing to pay for lard tierces and pork barrels are below 
the cost of making. At present prices for stock it is 
said tierces cost 96 cents, while sales made within the 
past week have ranged from 90 to 95 cents. Pork barrels 
are quiet at 774 to 80 cents, and it is not likely that 
sales of any size could be made for better than 75 
cents. 

There is a good inquiry for flat ash hoops and square 
heading, 13 and 16 inch, planed and jointed. Con- 
siderable inquiry is also reported for 30-inch No. 1 elm 
staves. There have been no recent sales of tierce 
staves, the market being very dull with plenty of stock 
offered. Nominally prices range from $19 to $20. There 
is no request for either tierce or pork hoops and no 
sales are reported of circled heading. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is hardly the stringency in the cooperage stock 
market that has been noted earlier in the winter, though 
jobbers who are dependent on outside mills for supplies 
are for the most part very short of elm and basswood. 
All sorts of substitutes for basswood are used as the 
trade will take them, as this wood is not to be plenty 
again. So far no single wood appears to be preferred, 
all being taken as makeshifts. It looks as though 
cottonwood would be accepted after awhile, as soft 
maple is too often wormy and ash is not plenty enough. 
Quotations for slack stock are strong, except for 
hoops, which have declined, patent hoops selling at $12 
a thousand, and hickory at $6; basswood heading, 64 
to 6} cents a set and elm staves at $9 to $9.50 for first 
class. The demand is not strong for flour barrels, 
though the other industries that use slack barrels, such 
as sugar, cement, etc., are running strong. The new 
cooperage mill of E. & F. Glor starts up this week, and 
the Plummer mill, now owned jointly by Holland, Man- 
bert & George and C. M. Betts & Co., will turn heading 
for Tindle & Jackson. 





ABOUT DINING CARS. 

The verdict given by the general public that the Great Rock 
Island Route has the best dining car service in the world, will not 
be disputed by patrons who have used this line. Thousands of 
letters testify to this fact. A better meal cannot be secured in 
any hotel or restaurant in the cities of New York or Chicago 
than is served in the Rock Island Dining Cars. A la carte on all 
cars; a splendid lunch served!on{Colorado trains for 50 cents. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 265 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length sine one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[ Wanted: Employees 


MULTIPLICATION TABLES. 

Office men use my compiled tables of multiplication. Gives 
easily, quickly, accurately calculations on any combination of 
figures. Saves time, work, brain. Price $1.00. Send for circu- 
lar. ROBERT S. AYARS, Louisville, Ky. 











WANTED— MILL FORMAN 
Who has a thorough knowledge of sash, door and interior finish 
department; can take items from plans, ete. State salary. 
P. O. BOX 555, Erie, Pa. 








WANTED-—DOCK FORMAN. 

Dock forman to take charge of lumber piling crew of mill cut- 
ting 150,000 feet each ten hours. Mill runs day and night. Must 
be capable of wane,” men. Address stating wages expected 
and references. THE THOMPSON LUMBER CO., 

Washburn, Wis. 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
For planing mill. First class in every respect, one who knows 
what it costs to produce work, and competent to take items from 
drawings and make prices on all kinds of mill work. Applicant 
must have had years of experience. Give reference and state 
salary per month. Location in a good city, five hours ride from 


Chicago. Address 
“MANUFACTURER,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—SAW MILL MAN. 

A practical hardwood saw mill man, to build a modern band 
saw mill in western North Carolina on the line of the Southern 
Railroad, to cut, haul, saw, dry and ship one hundred million feet 
of poplar and oak timber. State price per thousand feet board 
measure. Steel rails and logging equipment furnished. 

Only those having hardwood experience need apply, 

THE TUNIS LUMBER CO., 
707 Merchants Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR. 

One that is thoroughly up in architect plans, can figure in sash, 
door and planing mill work. Must be competent to figure from 
plans. Address “FRANK,” care of American Lumberman. 

WANTED— FORMAN. 

First class planing mill forman and machine man, totake charge 
of planing mill working yellow pine. Goo: : aaa for right man. 
None but first class need apply. Addre 

HOLLADA Y-KLOTZ LAND & LUMBER COMPANY, 
Greenville, Mo. 








WANTED— PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 

Must be capable of taking care of machinory and superintend- 
ing a mill employing about twenty-five hands. Must be sober and 
industrious and give references. State wages wanted 

BE. NNETT BROS. LUMBER CO.,, Sandusky, Ohio. 


WANTED AT ONCE-BAND SAWYER. 

For 7-foot mill, located at Bellefontaine, O., cutting hardwood. 
Good position for good man. Address, stating experience, ref- 
erences and salary expected, 

MACK, DICKINSON & CO., Bellefontaine, 0. 


‘WANTED— FIRST CLASS MAN 
To act as buyer of walnut logs for a large manufacturing and 
export firm. Must be well acquainted in the respective terri- 
torries, well recommended and understand the business thorough- 
ly. None others need apply. A good permanent position for the 
right man. Address, giving full particulars as to age, experience, 
etc. “S. S.S.,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED—TRAVELINCG SALESMAN. 
To sell poplar and yellow pine. Must be acquainted with the 
trade in Ohio and Indiana. Young man preferred. 
Give references and salary wanted. Address 
“POPLAR & YE 1LLOW PINE, "care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-A YOUNG MAN 

To assist wlth correspondence in our white pine department, 
one who is able to quote prices and describe stock. We prefer a 
young man who has had some experience witha wholesale dealer 
located in the Tonawanda or Saginaw district. State age, ref- 
erences and salary wanted to commence with. This position 
offers an excellent opportunity of advancement to a young man 
with ability. Address 

“WHITE PINE,” P. O. Box 744, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—A MAN OF GOOD HABITS 
And character, not afraid of work and competent to take off 
accurately from plans, items of mill work, and intelligently price, 
and, if necessary, sell same; to make details necessary; make 
out working orders for factory and competent to superintend 
work in course of construction. Location of factory within 200 
miles of St. Louis, in healthy location and good schools. 
No person need apply who has not filled such a position in satis- 
factory manner, and fully competent. 
State where formerly employed, and send references, and sal- 
ary expected per month. 
ork is mostly residence and store work; churches, office 
buildings, mantles and store fixtures. State if you can make 
plans. Address “ODD WORK,” care of American ‘Lumberman. 


WANTED— SALESMAN. 

A first class sash, door and blind salesman for a Chicago house, 
to sell goods through Illinois and west; also a salesman for ter- 
ritory west of the Mississippi river and southwest. Only a first 
class experienced man need apply. Address 

“B. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-A FIRST ‘CLASS ESTIMATOR. 
One that is thoroughly up in architect’s plans in building ma 
terial, ete., in sash and doors and can act as bili clerk also. 
Address “*M. A. T.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World” to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


| Wanted-Cmployment 


WANTED POSITION 
By young man of ability as bookkeeper, general office man or 
salesman. Six years’ experience in lumber business. Best of 
references, Address ‘“ ABILITY,” 
care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED- POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or estimator, with some good sash and door factory. Thoroughly 
competent. M. A. SHERWIN, + 218 Newton St, Toledo, Onio. 


WANTED-— POSITION. . 
Planing mill foreman. By a reliable up-to-date planing mill 
man, satisfaction guaranteed. Address “A. B.,’ 
care of American Lumberman. 


- WANTED— -SITUATION 
By locomotive engineer. Four years’ euperence Reference. 
Address GEO. - FRAZEE, Mina, Pa. 
- HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR. 
Aquainted throughout Wisconsin. understanding the business 
thoroughly. Wants place with reliable firm. Salary or commis- 
sion. Address “BUYER,” care of American Lumberman. 


























WANTED- POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Retail yard. ‘Ten years’ experience. sober and reliable. Can 
furnish best of references. Address “A. B.C., 
care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED TO LEARN 
How to hammer large circular saw with high speed. Will pay 
well. Would be helper to get chance. 

dress *C. D.,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER: 
Of retail yard, by competent man, 13 years’ experience. Refer- 
ences furnished. Address 

‘S. P. H.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By a thorough lumberman, experienced in almost all branches of 
the business, both white and yellow pine. Address 
“F, 2,” care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED-—POSITION. 
By a thorough lumberman, capable of taking charge of office 
correspondence and sales. Address 
“F. 1,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION—COMPETENT OFFICE MAN. 
Thoroughly experienced in the — business, from stump to 
market, desires onenge. i Addre 


. M.,"* eare ot American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANACER, 
Salesman or estimator. Competent, seme, thorough in details 
and plans. Long experience. Addre 

“TRANSIENT.” care of J American Lumberman, 














